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PREFACE. 



Early in the year 18G6, Dr. J. Fayrer, o. s. i. t submitted to the Asiatic 
^Society of Bengal a proposal for a great Ethnological Congress in Calcutta, which 
was to bring together in one exhibition typical examples of the races of the Old 
World, to be made the subject of scientific study when so collected.* 

The Council of the Society were unanimous in regarding the proposition as one 
highly calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and in submitting it to the 
Government of India warmly advocated its adoption, suggesting that it would form 
an appropriate adjunct to the general industrial exhibition which it was then in* 
tended to hold in 18G9-70. 

The scheme was a grand one, and there is no capital in the world possessing 
greater facilities for its successful accomplishment than Calcutta. 

But difficulties presented themselves. It was of importance that the wild tribes 
of India should be fully represented. Yet it is sometimes no easy matter to induce 
those strange shy creatures to visit even the stations nearest to them, and to induce 
them to proceed to a remote and unknown country for a purpose they co\ild not be 
made to comprehend, would in many cases have been utterly impracticable. It was 
also pointed out that such people were liable to suffer in health from change of 
climate. The Commissioner of Asarn stated his conviction that twenty typical 
specimens of the hill tribes of his province could not be conveyed to Calcutta and 
back at any time of the year without casualties that the greatest enthusiast for 
anthropological research would shrink from encountering; and he added — "if speci- 
mens of the more independent tribes fell sick and died in Calcutta or on the journey, 
it might lead to inconvenient political complications." 

For these and other roasbns the scheme was allowed to drop. But in the mean- 
time the Government of Bengal and the Supreme Government had, in compliance 
with the request of the Society, called on all local authorities to furnish complete 
and accurate lists of various races found within their respective jurisdictions ; and 

# Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of IJenpfnl &* April, I860. 
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under the impulse thus given, some valuable papers from different parts 'of India 
were received. 

Before the design of a Congress was abandoned, I had been asked to edit the 
ethnological information submitted in compliance with this requisition by the 
Commissioners of Divisions and Provinces under the Bengal Government ; and in 
undertaking the duty, my intention was to draw up a descriptive catalogue which 
might prove a useful guide to the ethnological exhibition ; for had the scheme been 
carried out, the compilation of a more elaborate descriptive work on the subject 
would have been best left to the scientific visitors of the Congress. However, on 
examining the papers made over to me, I found no material sufficient even for a 
catalogue : in truth, there was nothing to edit. 

It was then suggested that I should draw up an aocount of the tribes in Bengal 
from all available sources of information, and this proposition I have endeavoured to 
carry out. It is right, however, to state in apology for the selection made of a 
compiler, and for my acceptance of such a duty, that I am conscious I was applied to 
solely because it was known that I had spent the greater portion of a long service in 
Asani and Chutui Nagpur, the most interesting fields of ethnological research in all 
Bengal ; and though without any pretension to scientific knowledge of the subject, 
without practice as an author, or experience as a compiler, I have probably had more 
opportunities of observing various races and tribes, especially those usually called 
Aborigines, than have been conceded to any other officer now in the service. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal did me the honor to approve of the proposal, 
and kindly offered to give me all the assistance in their power. On the 3rd October, 
1806, the Council tendered their services to Government to superintend the printing 
of the work, and the Government in reply thankfully accepted the offer. 

The first step was to bring together all the materials available ; and in this I was 
cordially aided by Dr. J. Anderson, then Honorary Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, and subsequently by Dr. !F. Stoliczka, who succeeded him in that 
office. Any publications on the subject in the library of the Bengal Secretariat 
were also placed at my disposal by the Honorable Ashley Eden, who was the first 
to propose my being employed on the work, and who interested himself generally 
Ln the undertaking. 

When the project of a collection of the tribes in Calcutta had been reluctantly 
abandoned, it occurred to all who were interested in the matter that any descriptive 
work of the kind proposed should be abundantly illustrriiied. 

For this purpose a few of a series of photographs taken for the London Exhi- 
bition of 1863 were available; and Dr. B. Simpson, who had contributed thera, 
received a commission to the valley of the Brahraap'utra to add to the collec- 
tion from that most prolific of ethnological fields. The majority of the illus- 
trations which are now given have been copied from the beautiful photographs taken 
by Dr. Simpson, one of the most successful of Indian photographers, and he has kindly 
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added much to their value by contributing also the measurement of the individuals 
photographed, all of which were carefully taken by himself. The photographic skill 
of Dr. Brown, Political Agent at Manipilr, was also utilized for illustrations of the 
Manipiiris and neighbouring tribes ; others were sought elsewhere, and quite recently, 
after the work had approached completion, the Chutia Nagpiir collection was enriched 
by the artistic labors of Messrs. T. P. and Tosco Peppe. The latter gentleman, at 
my request, proceeded into wild parts of Singbhiim and Keonjhur, and brought his 
camera to bear on some of the most primitive of human beings, the Ju&ngs, never 
previously subjected to the process. 

It will be observed that the plates are not referred to in the body of the work ; 
this was unavoidable, as, while putting together my notes, I did not know what illus- 
trations I could have, and the manuscripts of the different chapters or sometimes of 
sections, were sent to Calcutta as completed. Explanatory notes and references 
to the pages of the work in which the tribes illustrated are described have, therefore, 
been given with the plates. 

The cost of publication of a work which had thus advanced from the modest 
project of a catalogue to a copiously-illustrated quarto volume of considerable dimen- 
sions, became matter for serious consideration ; but on application to the Government 
of Bengal a grant of Us. 10,000 was accorded. Steps were now taken lor an 
immediate commencement, and in May, 1870, I received the gratifying intelligence 
that Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the Geological Survey oV India, and 
Mr. H. Blochmann, of the Madrasah College and Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
had kindly undertaken to superintend the printing of the Ethnology on the part 
of the Council of that Society ; and to those gentlemen, both so well-known to the 
scientific world, I am deeply indebted for most valuable advice, and for the unremit- 
ting care and attention they have been so good as to devote to the work in the midst 
of other arduous and important duties. Dr. Oldham specially took charge of the 
illustrations, and I am informed by him that the success of the plates is due to the 
artistic skill of Dr. George Wallioh, London, who, as a gifted artist and one of the 
first photographers of the day, was specially qualified to undertake the duty of seeing 
to their execution, and without whose guiding hand a result so satisfactory could not 
have been attained. At considerable inconvenience, he at once, on being applied to, 
undertook the revision of the lithographs. Messrs. Hanhart have also ably carried 
out his suggestions. 

It will be found that 1 am myself responsible for the accuracy of a large pro- 
portion of the descriptions given. During my Asam career, I was employed in various 
expeditions amongst the hill tribes, and always kept journals of such trips. Some 
of these had appeared in 'print in different publications, and I knew where to look 
for them, but the manuscripts of the remainder were lost to me during the mutinies ; 
and from this circumstance, and the want of other material, my notices of some of 
the Asam tribes are not so full as I should like to have made them. But I did not 
•confine myself to my own reminiscences. I availed myself of various other sources 
of information, gleaning from all published works that I could find bearing on the 



subject, and freely using valuable original notes drawn \tp at my 

friends in different parts of the country, for whose contributions I now wish : jfca make 

my grateful acknowledgments. 

I am especially indebted to Mr, T. E. Ravcnshaw, c. 8., Comiiiissioner of the 
Province of Orissa; to Captain W. L. £}aniuells, Boundary Commissioner, Bengal 
and Bewa ; to Babus Bakhaldas Haldar and Kalidas Palit, and Mr. L. E* Eorbea* 
all Assistants to the Commissioner of Chutid Nagpur; to Mr- J, R K# Hewitt, 
Settlement Officer, Central Provinces; Captain J* Johnstone, Assistant to Superin* 
tendent, Katak Tributary Mahals; Dr. W. H. Hayes, Deputy Commissioner of 
Singbhiim; Mr. W. Atkinson, of Rajmah&i; Mr. W. Ritchie, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Singbhum; Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India; 
and Dr. J- M. Coates, Superintendent of Jails, Hazaribdgh. All the above 
gentlemen I have to thank for supplying information which they will find embodied 
in the following pages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I commence with the North-Eastem Frontier, the basin of the mighty Brahmaputra. 
Where the population, like the con glomerate-boulders shining as mosaics in the bods of 
the great river mid its upper affluents, is formed of materials found inaitu in the hills 
to the north and south. There is doubtless an intimate connection between the Indo- 
Chinese population of Asam, and some of the people that formed nations in the (Jan- 
getic provinces before the Aryans appeared in them. We can trace; the path of many 
hordes from the North-Eastern Frontier to remote regions of India and Burma; and we 
find in Asam colonies formed as it wore of the straggler.* of the parties that had passed 
through. With the northern regions, from whence these hordes came, I have now no 
concern, but 1 take these tribes up first as the most archaic form wo possess of the 
materials out of which the ancient population was formed. 

I do not introduce the Asam hill and border tribes as the aborigines of that pro- 
vince, but have rather endeavoured to show that its colonization, as a branch of the Aryan 
family, dates from a very remote period. It is probable that the hill people of Lower 
Asam, now known as Garos and Kasias, were earlier settlers, for we find them holding an 
isolated position, as it* the Aryan invasion pushing in like a wedge had cut them off from 
communication with the parent northern nations,* but otherwise the plains of Asam 
appear to have been unoccupied, and to the Aryans may he ascribed the honor of first 

peopling them. 

Their colonies gradually expanded into what was eventually known as the kingdom 
of Kamar&pa or Kiimrup; they occupied all the country that is now embraced within 
the confines of the British Empire in that direction, and they had fortified cities in advance 
of the existing British outposts, but their dynasty was overthrown by barbarians from 
the north, the hordes that' gave birth to the Kacharies or Bodes, the Chutia, Liihong, and 
Mech whose chiefs became rulers of the country, but adopted the language and civiliza- 
tion which they found there. After seven hundred years of their rule, the country was 
invaded by a dark-skinned people, from the west and aouth-west, who overthrew the 
Kachari or Chutia dynasty in Lower Kamnip and established there the authority of 
their own chiefs. This darl^skinned people are the Ko'cch, who have hitherto, errone- 
ously 1 think, been classed as "belonging to the Lohitic or Indo-Chinese race. 1 believe 
the Ko'cch to be a branch of the great Bhuiya or JJhuniya family, whom I class as 
Dravidian. 

* And ib t§ very rtfliwrkahlo that it 1* through thoni, especially through thu Ka»iiit, thut the connection hvtwintn (he Lnhitiv 
tribe* mid the ftbortghuw of the Quugfttic provinces U most clcurly traced. 
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The Chulia or Kaehari dynasty continued to hold southern Upper Asam«uid Sadiya 
and part- of N'aug&on (Xowgong), "where they built a fortified city called Dimapur ; but 
about the middle of the thirteenth ecutury of the Christian era they wen* subjugated 
by hordes of Shan 8 from the south, who, after establishing themselves in Upper Asam, 
pursued their career of conquest in a westerly direction, and forced the eastern portion 
of the Ko'eeh-Hindu kingdom to submit, whilst the lower or south-west part of Kam- 
rup fell under the sway of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, 

I have noticed the Asam tribes in order corresponding with their geographical 
position. Massed and connected as they are, this appeared the most convenient arrange- 
ment, but in treating of the aboriginal or non- Aryan tribes .of Bengal proper, Bihar, and 
Orissa, I have endeavoured to group them according to their most obvious affinities. 1* 
believe they might all be comprised in two great divisions, the Dravidian, or those who 
speak a language allied to the Tamil or Tel ugu, and the Kolarian, or those whose lin- 
guistic affinities are with the Suntal, Munda, and their cognates. Of the remote north- 
eastern origin of the latter people, there cannot, 1 think, be a doubt, but there is a most 
important section of the population, comprising several millions of people, who are 
certainly non- Aryan, but whom (from their having lost their own. language, mystified 
their early history, and adopted much that is Hindu in their customs and religion) it is 
not at first sight easy to class. 1 have described alt these under a third denomination as 
Hinduised Aborigines. 

The remainder of the fixed population I treat as Aryan, or mixed. In the former 
class 1 include the masses of Kurrnis and Goalas or (fwallas and other Sudras whom 
many are inclined to regard as mixed, or as a distinct people subjugated by the Brahmans : 
but in this subjugation I do not believe?; and consider there would be far more re&son in 
treating the upper ten thousand in England as a distinct race from the remainder of the 
population than in so regarding among the Hindus the " twice born" and the Sudras. 

1 have not deemed it necessary to describe the ceremonial law, the doctrines and 
rules of life promulgated for the guidance of Brahmans, but I have been at some pains 
to collate accounts of rules and ceremonies practised by Hindus that are not enjoined 
by the sacred writings. And symbolical as they generally are, they cannot, 1 think, fail 
to be of interest to the historian and ethnologist. 

The population of Bengal includes a vast multitude who profess the Muhammadan 
religion ; but this multitude, if analyzed, would be found for the most part to be composed 
of elements that are separately treated of in the following pages; masses of the abori- 
gines as well as of the Hindus having under Muhammadan rulers been forced or induced 
to embrace Islam. It would no doubt be interesting to note the effect, morally and 

loeially, of the conversion; to ascertain if the different races operated upoji come down 

to us most amiable as Muhamma dans or as Pagans, hurt for this T have at present no 
material, and there is nothing else that I can think of eutitling them to separate notices. 
I have endeavoured in my chapter on the Hindu^scd Aborigines, when T found any 
basis for doing so, to indicate the great division, Dravidiaii or Kolarian, to which each 
belongs ; thus 1 have given reasons for affiliating the Ohferos and Kharwars on the 
Kolarian family, and the Ko'cch, Bhuniya and others on tiie Dravidian ; but it is -quite 
possible that further research may show that I am not always correct in my' classification, 
;;nd the Mibjcct is far from exhausted. 
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In treating of the Ghota Nagpur tribes, I have gone more fully into their past 
history and described their progress and present condition more in detail than in other 
cases, because I have been so long among them, and there is so little in print about 
them. The brief historical narratives given may not be very attractive, but it eaftnot 
but be of moment to Indian statesmen and administrators to have, when dealing with 
such people, a clear understanding of the nature of our relations with them, since they 
and the officers of the British Government first met ; to possess an account sufficiently 
in detail of the circumstances under which they have been found so frequently in an 
attitude of hostility to a Government that certainly has no prejudices against (hem, 
but on the, contrary is inclined to treat them with favor bordering on partiality. Yet 
it often happens that we fail to conciliate them, and that sometimes, when lulled into 
the belief that we have quite succeeded in doing so, we are rudely awakened from our 
dream by some unmistakable demonstration of hostility. 

It has oortainJy sometimes happened, owing perhaps to the difficulties of applying 
the complicated machinery of civilized laws to a wild and rough people, that real griev- 
ances have remained unredressed till they were resented. And instances have occurred 
of insurrection having been traced to official acts or omissions that were subsequently 
considered impolitic and were atoned for ; and it is surely of importance that all such 
features in the exciting causes of distiiHianccs should be kept well in sight. The same 
law for all is a very high-sounding and popular cry, and it is one that has been much 
favored in the legislature of recent years ; but I think in this, craving for homogeneity, 
the heterogeneous character of the component parts of the population of India should 
always he borne in mind. 
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Section 1.— The Khamtih. 

'Ttt^flhlto^c*vliW , ^'©^ race have exercised a pow&rful influence over the fortunes of 
Asam. WM Siamese are now the most important branch of this family. They are 
called by the Burmese Shangyai, or eldest branch of the Shans ; but there was once a 
great natiiou of this people occupying a tract known to the historians of Manipur as the 
kingdom of Hong, which touched Tipperah, Yunan and Siam, and of which the city 
called Mogongf by the Burmese! and Mongmarong by the Slums, was the capital. 

In the reign of Sukempha,* the thirteenth sovereign of the empire of Pong (who 
succeeded his father A. IX 777), his brother Samlonpha, who was the general of his 
forces, taiM^ pushed across the hills to the 

valley of the Brahmaputra, and commenced there a series of conquests by which these 
Shana gradually reduced the whole country, from Sadiya to Kamrup, to subjection. It 
is probable that this was effected by several inroads extending over several centuries, 
as the Asam annals give the year, corresponding with A. D. 122S, as that of the 
commencement of the reign of Chutupha,t who is said to have been the first to 
assume for himself and people the name Ahoni the 'peerless,' and to have given 
this name, now softened to Asam, to the country. His successor Chatamla in 
A. D.. X&Mr adopted the Hindu religion and changed his name to Jaiyadhaja Singh, and 
from His time the Asam Kings always took Hindu names and favored Bnihmins, and 
the Ahom Sbans, adopting the language and customs as well as the religion of the con- 
querod people, grew to be regarded as a new division or caste of the Hindu Asamese 
popnilatioti; raither than as intruders of an alien race. 

The kingdom of Pong was finally broken up by the Burmese King Alompra about 
the middle of the last century, !tnd on its dismemberment other branches of the Shan 
race m ignited to and settled in Asam. 

The Phakis or Phald&ls.ou the Dihing river, the Kamjangs of 8*uliya, and the 
numerous si;¥ttilem<5nts of Khamtis are all colonies of this race, retaining the costume, 
customs, and religion they brought with them into the valley. It will be sufficient to 
describe the latter/ who are if le most numerous and important. 



• -- Ptrntartaftv, H. B., Kurort ou the K**1wn Frontier of Hritfch India, 1835* 
f JXvhiuHQUi—Amiui,, DuMvipiivu Acootuit of, 1841* 
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Early iwttlemcmtv 



Religion, 



Whatever may have been the o*^ 

The Until. , ^ ^ ^ .BqfrRhlii^ 

was visited by Wilcox in 1826, finfl ^ 
pied that country ft* ?m^y centuria. '(i^ 
Two great clans had been at feud for ffity yeaa^j 1^ ^ ^ 
dissensions that hoitfe aiter horde co^ ■/■■.;,";■< ^ ^ 

Their first f^emeilte in the valley were, by '|)<^ 
on the river called the !Tenga^a^ 

in Ityiah Gaurinath Singh's ^v^-1):::i7^--i^Vl^ ^5T 
pushed 011 to Sadiya, ousted the Asam Governor <& the Rrovkee, caffled^l^ ' ®$^ 
Eowa Gohain,' and gave that title to their leader; and the people of $te W 
acquiescing in the arrangement the Asam Government wi» too weak to di^b it 
The Khaniti chief was acknowledged by the Asam, and aiibse^ttently by ^e ; \j^fi&» 
Government aa Sadiya Kowa Gohain. But in A; I). 1889 the ftbiuntis i«hefle4 %^n»t 
the latter Government, and, having been expelled from ■. .fitedlyft-te- ooaM^ikeiioe* . Uitgr-lfer j 
some years lived the life of the hunted, * scattered on the frontier, hut wfae e^t«aB|y 
allowed to settle somewhere in the vicinage of their old villages. 

The Khamtis are very far in advance of all the northeastern jfconti&r tribes in 
knowledge, arte, and civilisation. They are Buddhists and hate 
regular establishments of prie«|p well versed in the recondite 
mysteries of their religion, and a large proportion of the laity can read and write ■■■in 
their own language. * 

The houses built by the leading Khamtis in Asam are precisely similar to those 
that Wilcox saw in Bor^Khaiftti.* |*or the residence of a ohfef 
and his family two large houses are built, framed of strong 
timber with raised floors and thatched foofs, contiguous to each other,, a tootigh of 
wood being fixed under the junction of the two roofs to carry off the water* As each 
roof covers a breadth of 18 to 20 feet, and is 80 or 100 feet in length, great space for the 
family and retainers is thus obtained. The interior is divided into chambers, private and 
for inception, and the whole terminates in a railed open balcony, a pttjlongation of the 
raised floor beyond the eaves aflfording a convenient airy place for the totily to sit and 
work or lounge in. The roof of the houses comes down so low that estemaily there k no 
appearance of wall The people of the common order have similar houses, but single 
instead of double. ■''"■■'■ 

The temple and priests' quarters are also of timber and thatched, but the temples are 
elaborately carved and great neatness and taste are evinced in the airaaganeni of the 
internal fittings. The priests have shaven heads and amb**eoloredg»TOente 
The office is not hereditary : any person may enter upow it alter the neo^^ 
instruction in the bapuchaug, as the prints' quarters atd -^11^ ao 

long as they wear the sacerdotal hiibit, renounce the yrttflA and devote them^vei towltjfe'- 

of <»f»lihap.v ' "■•'■ ' .'■'■ ••■ : '. : ' ,l '"'" 
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;':K;;-':;fhf^.ii«wiifa^g the •■prii^stfea move quickly through the villager preceded by a boy with 
* &*% i bfili, «adii h^dfag » : , lao«|uered box in. which he receives the offerings of the 
.J*F^''g«*»B«MSr presented by the women, who stand waiting at the door With a portion 
of tl^j?eaxiy et«)kedfb^> *' 

;■. 1^ priests ini their hoars of ralaxation amuse themselves by carving in wood, bone 

. *-i»wy» .»*. ^hWbi_ U^jr/wte/'fecy' «aqpert.. ■ In making ivory handles of weapons they evince 

Art* -*b "' P"* M ^* 1 ^ 8te » and fecundity of invention, carving in high relief 

, ' ' twisted snakes, dragons, and other monsters with a creditable 

unity and gjraeeMhess of design. 

; It is customary for the chiefs also to employ themselves in useful and ornamental 
arts. They work in gold, silver, and iron, forge their own weapons and make their wives* 
jewels* They also manufacture embossed shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide, gilding 
!U«1 lacquering them with skill and taste. . 

'JChe ■women are skilled in embroidery ; they make elalwrately worked bags for their 
husbands and for sale, embroidered bands for the hair and other pretty things, and are not 
the less capable of bearuig a very severe share of the out-door farm work. 

The Khamtis are not a handsome race. They are of rather darker complexion than 
the other Shans, and of coarser feature; the Mongolian peeu- 
**. iw.ongio, . liarities being more strongly developed in them than in their 
reputed ;brethrea.f It may be on tins account that Mr. Klaproth supposes them to be of 
Tartar origin ; but, as observed by Wilcox, if it be so, the period of their migration to the 
Shan provinces must be very remote, since all traces of their original language have been lost. 
He (Captain Wilcox) nevertheless found them in Bor-Khamti as an isolated people, a very 
extensive district inhabited by Singpho tribes intervening betwoen them and the other 
place where the Shan language is spoken. Moreover, the country they occupied was not 
peopled solely by Khamtis, but also by Muluks, Khalongs, Kumongs and others, cognates 
of the Singpho, and the mass of the laboring population were Khapoks, whose dialect is 
closely allied to the Singpho. These lower tribes were apparently the remains of the 
earlier population who had been subjugated by the Khamtis. 

After settling in Asam the Khamti chiefs frequently took to themselves Asamese 
wives, and in. some families the effect of this mingling is very marked in softening and 
improving the features of the generations tluit follow it. 

In 1850- a large colony of fresh settlers from Bor-Khamti — between three and 
four hundred individuals— under a chief, a scion of one of 
N«w«ettlm«it. ^^ ^ faro ii iegj migrated t» Asam in a body. He was a 

young man Of remarkably good address and unusually fair and good looking. Be 
had two wives, one a pure Khamti, the other half Asamese, both good looking girls. 
They settled a few miles above the old outpost of Saikwah on the left bank of the 
Biahmaptttw not far from the Nao Dihing, and when I first visited them about six 
months after their arrival, I- was surprised to see how rapidly and admirably they had after 
thefe own fashion established themselves. 



• 'itriftfjo Rewweliw, Vol XVIt. 
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Tlie chiefs first wife had frcqWntly ^tedme 
with me on behalf of her husband «aid -|&"'|«o^;^ : wliWSt. ^ ^ ., - - ^ 

As I entered the village I mm l^^theiiead:^ &**» 

labor ; each woman bore am axe aid :* lagg^t of wi&odj ftu# Ifoat borna by &$&$* wife 
was a tiny little ornamented implement, and her foggdt a ininiaturo 
neatly oat and tied toother, evidently emblematic iirther thanmeftiL 
smilingly and leading the way to her house did the honors -wftft '^mx^MA.^ 

1 was lodged in a part or\the newly .-tiiiiMd fB^B^bi*. ifa«ijrjl^in*» *"^ W-^S*^! 
entertained by a veiy creditable, display of fireworks «n4''.^%e' ' 'baQartBiJii': M ; 
making.' ■'•'.•' ■"':■.''■;•-■' 

The Xhamtis have two gimt religions festivals In the year,— 0»^ i to 
■Utfa the other to mourn the 4eat^ of i^tJtNJ^. A* 

which, I believe, Burmese women are celebrated* and at tfcea^ 
death the postures are supposed to be expressive of frantic grief .; but iw a n^^^ifttn«t 
commemoration of the birth, a Hvely rcpresem^ 

of the boy girls is put to bed and waited -on by the otliejs. ^"$ttm^:iM^QS^ 

like infantile cries are heard, and from beneath the dress of the invaiid a young puppy 

(log is produoed'squeakinar, and carded away and bathed, and treated as a new*bort babe. 

It wUl be soon by what I have stated above that Khamtis are not resfapfctl *o 

'„,■■■■ . one wife I do not, however, rfccolleet having met i^ more 

Treatment of mm. • ^ ^ to 0Jie husband, and though the second wife may.be 

the ifavorife companion of her lord, the supremacy of the first wife is always mom* 
tanned. The Shan tribes have no idea of a • purdah,' *. e, of secluding their ftsmftles ; t&cy 
all go to market and pay visits in a very independent manner, and the Kharati women 
have not suffered in character from the freedom allowed to them, The ladles of the 
Ahom families in Asam are equally unrestricted; indeed* tm the occupation of the 
country by aliens of onr introduction, the seclusion of even well-born Hindu maidens 
was not enforced, and to the present day, I believe, the ladies of the e^royal femiiy are 
in the habit of visiting the officials when they have an opportunity of doing so. >• 

The dress of the Khamti is simple and neat: the men cHMnihonly : 'iNir $ght^ 
fitting jacket of cotton cloth, dyed; blue, a, wh^ mui>Kn turban 
' c ^ m - so twisted as to leave exposed the top knot into which their 

Jong hair is twisted, projecting somewhat over the forehead. The nether gitment is of 
colored cotton of a ehecquered pattern or of silk, more or less ample according to the 
rank of the wearer. The tipper classes wear the Burmese 'patso,' a pioceof parti- 
colored silk. 

They are seldom seen without tbe useful weapon the 'dao' hahj^ingin itsslteaih, 
plain or ornamented according to the cxmdition o£ ^ 
Weapons. l)v ft s xin^ znsdo of split rattan;. It is worn somewhat ;&#*&*♦ 

so that the hilt is readily grasped in the right h*md;^ 

shield of buffalo hide are sufficient for a Khainti to take ^'fMif^i^ : ^K^^i 
them now carry muskets or fowling-pieces. * ■'■//^v^y^-y;' 

When they rebelled in 1889* their combinations for attacks were wott : pl&f3#sd* %*% 
they lacked the courage to «ar>y them out They are, however, 
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feflMi^^ of *ub«i«ting on 

;4M fit food, : &^ atari ■ ot&' \-«ai.. -\^top0dttti^/n«^ man 

i^^y^yl^ '■ is^j -<; i^ ttii& 'ail . nee^ft^iea/v: $hjem generally 

^e^^^- m^^^^^ cook hfc 'tioe- ia^/^teb-cut 

|bfttft. : '^t; Jt- bamboo, ■ 4|$tt &e; #>' daah "At, ti ' '^^imdw ...point; $ml ' they ore' ' to *«tarn by 
m#*as^ a < cache' of food for one d&y at 

ttk£: , ;lialtixlg i jMBatoek^" -iif ■ J fibL«siyV boria-e-'-lm , Acl '^a^Q^VitttilA . jpiytMir, they construct rafte m a Yery 
»hc^ «paec jrf tfedj solely <rf. " Imuilboo^ . ■ : 'iSfifeegjr ■ -wi^-- "fctawi^td ■ mdcrbroJcfsn' rivers oh thew 
«itffe; skilf^ a»d (jft^tt thw pleasantly braking a journey* 

4^ of the inei^, plain but neat They wear 

\v ." ' their hair dwrnxip front the back and sidefc hi one massive 

';"■■ roll, which rta .^oiir\.et i ' , ;fiye' inches* fib uiuch in front as. to 

form a^^ to of the fronts bone;: This jpyes an appettranoe af height to figures 

that tf&$ti^ embroidoredlmnd, the 

frinjjetl 'yi^ : ity^ti.mfac>t which hang down hehind; the lower garment^ generally 

of dark*eoJ^^ and reaches to 

" -*Iw& '. i!BBt.v , /" 1 iE , &J«|: , ■ iityle of wearing the principal garment, common to the Shans and 

Manipujris, appears to have been introduced into Aaaqt by the fortner, as the Aaameae 

women #thc lower classes have all adopted it ; but ^ the Khalnti Woteen wear in 

addition a bblored silk scarf round the waist, '--mi -'a long sleeved jacket/ The ohiel 

ornaments are.eylmdrically shaped pieces of bright amber inserted in the lobea of tiic 

ears, and coral .and other bead necklaces. 

-'■••The- burial ground of the Kharatis h generally a tidily kept 'spot apart frote 
the village. The graves are surmounted by oonicaliy shapec 
^ mm tumuli which, when first constructed (to the best of '-my recollec- 

tion) diminish from the base to the apex; in a series of steps; the earth being kept m 
position by hamhpo matting round each step. The A horns, notwithstanding their eon- 
♦■■vttstotf to the Hindu faith, retained this method of sepulture to a recent date* The 
tumuli constructed over the graves of the AsaM (Ahom) sovereigns are very extensive, 
and when opened the remains of the dead have been found iii wffins of massive timber 
witli gold and silver ornaments, and outside the coffin various utensils, arms, and 
implements of agriculture. 

Section 2.— Tim SincyPHos. 

The Singphos, like the Khaintfa, have settled in Asam within the memory of 
'""■ " : " J ■" • ■ -' « , , man. They arc said to have ftrat made their appearance in the 
tlio m^m of tfc . anci^it- valley during the rebellion of tm Muttuck or^Mahamaria sect 
mm% ; against the .Ilajah ^ i>aurinath 8i»gh, about A- IX 1793, 

Th^.4cl^,MtttomenUi- wore on the Ttmga-panyeaist of Sadiya»* and on the Borf* 

Dihing river in the tract called Namrup, a/tid they not only met 

m f™ *? m ■' /. with nd opposition from the seiittered ami lmraHsed Asamesc 

population of that tract, W were well received a» an element of strength to assist tlu. 

inhabitants to hold their own. By degree* the Singphos formed large, villages mule* 

8|H>U&-ti£th*' ^inrfjt>ilo^ hy Cuhmi'i & F. Hum*?, pnblwM by tiov«*Mftoiit a in J 817. 





10 '[QW0&,^V]B^^ 

their ; oliiofs, the ■ Dapha, the Bi^, the Latora, fttui athra: GAms ^ 

so called, the second bi^Ch>8St«tt^£^ 

and not only maintained themsdves in a skt« abaoSt independent xif' the Aftam ^vern- 

ment, 'but absorbed into their own' '«©m:m ( ^ 

the country, ■;•■■■ ■'.:■•' , ■"'>■■ ■ ... , ••..:'.■■■' ■" , ' ■ ■ ; '■• •' v?-''-^Ky '.; ■.■>':"■•'■'■ /:i.-'^ ,: i»'; •■^J-l;" ; '^■.('"•'• : : 

.The Singphos are of the' race jeMe^/^ 
original • ^testents : .were ; on [ tbe v great .eiwt^ 

are there in contact with the Itariunga, with v^^'itjj^'-.iiiiise. i$B«{fy'vatU^$' 
and origin. They extended east to the eonune* of ^uKtovand /Wt to the Valley :$f -$ie 
Kyendwyen ; hut it was only on spreading into the valley of Asaia that they assumed 
the name of Bmgpho, Which in their own language ineaas 'man,' * • 

"Wiien "Oppor Asam «ame under the rule of the British Government, it ^ i^t Mil 
after several engagements with our troop that tb6 Singpho settlements ; :>fe». brought 
into some sort of subjwtion. It was thou fomid tlmt Uioir villages contained great 
numbers of Asamese slaves, who* whenever they got tlje opportunity, h)ft their imastera 
»o wore to Return, and ^felMft. -4bGvt^boi.''.i6dr -.t^e!' «w**^ueiapitic»» in refusing to restore them and 
giving them every possible facility of escaping was a constant grievance to the SJngphos,— 
a wound to their pride which more than dnoe MtnWed into open insurreotion.* No 
fewer than 8,000 are reported to have been released, by one ofileer, the late Captain 

I7«rbiff411«^ '■■■■■'. ' ■■.•', ^" : - '■.■■'■■■■"!■ '■"" 

From the inWcourse of the Bingphos with their Asamese female slaves, a mongrel 

>; race has sprung up, well known in Upper Asam under the 

Ih * WII, * h " , denomination JDuiniabs. They have been, found very useful 

auxiliaries in frontier wars from their knowledge of; the Singpho language and tactics, 

andfrom their fidelity to the Goverament that relieved theni from the Singpho yoke, 

The Singphos on the frontiers of Asam peeupy large villages often in some* 

what unassailable positions, consisting ot »iy^ or ^mof^ U^o 

Viii^^t. houses, each from eighty to a bundled leet long tod aooiit 

twenty in breadth, with raised floor* throughout and open balcony at one ehd, where 

the ladies of the family sit and spin, weave and embroider; The house is <Hyided into 

different apartments on both sides of a long passage open from end to ead.f There .are 

generally several hearths round which the • family sleep, and over the fireplace are 

large bamboo racks hanging from the roof, on which" are placed meat or fisb requiring 

to be smoked. ' 

They are generally a fine athletic race, above the ordinary standard in; height^ 

and capable of enduring great fatigue ; but thew energies are 

fiwcj eostnow. greatly impaired by the use ofi opium and spirits, iii.whi^i 

they freely indulge. The men tie the hair i<n a lajrg© knoion the crown of the head, 

and wear a jacket of colored cotton and cbecuuered under-garment of the same 'material 

or of silk, or tbe Burmese ' patso.' The i-espeetahle chMtfs assume the Shan or &imue*e 

style of dress, and oeeasionally short smart jackets of China velvet, with gftt w. $mbcr 

"buttons. They also wrap themselves in plaids 'of thick >ottoa much in ;^^-iiMiiu*iMi-|of 

Scotch Highlanders. , 
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ieatur^s are of i3te ' M type, very oblique eyes and eyebrows, 

*■ . > :^ and heavy square jawbones. 

r , ^ never ruddy, varies from a tawny yellow 

or olive to a* dark toWn 4 Hud- labor tells on the personal appearance of the 
females,* rendering "-" ^bsiBMa^A^MLKsp^;/-. ux feature and awkward in gait, but in the families 
of the chiefs ^ a&d pleading features are sometimes seen. Their 

dress* - consists -of- : : iito^'-'liilecio- of colored cotton cloth, often in large broad horizontal 
bands of red tfnd bine ^ the waist, a jacket and a scarf. The Carried 

women wear their H»% crown of the 

head/ listened ^ chains and tassels- , Maidens wear their hair 

gathered $n a roll testing on the b&ek of the neck and similarly secured. They are 
fond of a particular enamelled bead called deo- man i, and all wear as ornaments bright 
pieces of amber inserted in the holes i^ the lobe of the ear* The men tattoo their 
limbs slightly, and all mamed women are tattooed on both legs fipm the ankle to the 
knee in broad .pamllel bands/ 

The national weapons of this tribe are the heavy short sword called I)ao or Dha, 

so well known in Asam, admirably adapted for close quarters 

nnujurft re, .^ ^^ ^^ ^ r clearing jungle and preparing the ground in 

peace;— the frontier tribes can dispense with the trouble of converting their swords into 
plough-shares, they me them as they are:— a spear with a short shaft used for thrusting, 
and a strong cross-bow with bamboo arrows ; but they affect the m& of the musket 
"whenever tluy can get one, and are sometimes seen with China matchlocks. # 

They use shields of buffalo hide, four feet long, and helmets sometimes of that 
material, sometimes of thick plaited rattan work, varnished black, decorated with boars' 
tusks, &o. ■■.;_'■ 

In warfare their attacks are confined to night surprises, which are speedily aban- 
doned if they meet with steady opposition. They are skilled in fortifying naturally 
difficult positions, using freely the Vpanja/ a bamboo stake of different lengths sharpened 
at both ends and stuck in the ground, with which the sides of the hills and all approaches j 
to their position are rendered difficult and dangerous. If they use muskets on those 
occasions, the weapons are generally fixed in loopholes of breast- works, ready loaded, 
and the trigger . is pulled when the Mivmy* reaches the point of the road (previously 
ascertained) covered by them. If they fail by such means to beat off the attacks at once, 
they abandou the position for another behind it. 

In travelling the Singphos carry a haversae, of very neat appearance, cleverly 
adapted to the head and. .shoulders* It is made of very finely plaited fibre on a frame 
of wood covered with the skin of the large grey monkey. , They are also provided with 
handsome bftgs> woven and embroidered by their wives, in which thoy carry their pipes, 
and tobacco, opium, &c. ■ ' , < . 

The Singphos understand the smelting of iron,, and their blacksmiths with no 
implements but a lump of stone as an anvil, and a rude hammer, 
forge weapons, — especially daos,— which are highly prized all 
tiver the fronts 

* H;utu&y, lot*. <Vit, 
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< ■ ' ' The- Biogphos'in^^ 

ous to being woven, and thus are ]fr^ '&^ 

they' 9x0 m fond, T^^'^W^^'^'l^A of indigo called 'Rom?^^ or 

'Amo Khat ,' ^ "^twj^^ciir: to#^ K&tfij^ . 

The Slngphos r^piidiate all affinity \\4th tiio Shacfi, imd :aw^ot\ 
ethnologists to he oortneefced with ilieifi except --*i^;3^ 
different, .approx^^ 

dialects, and their religion is a rude paganiHm^ whilst the Shanfi are 
Bud#fet«. :■.■"" .'." 4 "■.■■' ■ ■■'. '"-c '■..': :"Of"'^v^' 

The SMgphoa have ^ a confuted notion of a Stoprii^ 
;■..'■- ■ ' % •■ ■ wialigiia^ 

..;.' * m "",: Jf« Khai or JBpfrli^ 

^e'kmscliold'Nhat or pettafa ''S^'.-m^ ^^da^/:^ 

when about to pwicoed on jinpoi^t ^ i 

the flesh of the api^ when but tip jwotd di^lMted ^moixg^t <to ": : fti4iB& : ^f tite 
is considered as a pledge that , 'bin&- >l l^(9(m , to Efe servfee iftit tbig '•■|w^]u|By' ^66fl*fe«L 
There is no regular priesthood amongst the $ingpjib% hid; "\<$wy :^:|$^ 
t&e Ptmgyes or priests of tbo Buddhist Shaua. Some Of them are, however, etipixmed 
to *po«H*esfi powers of divination, ami Colonel Hannav mentions l^vmg wite 
etas. "The diiviner was seated by himself at aoi»# ^^ 
him a funall fire and a bundle of rotninira^ 

-sw&mpft,. liking a piece of ' nnV containing several ""j^t«:^'&(M!;'it; over the .'fbMfaj. 
until hy the heatona of the joints burst with a ^ 

threw cfttt ;-a number of minute .Itf^Iike fnbnM a .-!«:lii<di- -wcirc!. carefully exsumij^ 
aside* Another piece wa« then put in the fire and similarly treated. ytlite'obgatiiitjaA- 
fbr at loast an hour, when the re&ult was disclosed, namely, that a certe*$n iehife£ '"■■irtiw* 
arrival wa« awaited, would make hifc appearance in : three or four ^'da^iit'. *^-"-i»;ii 
happened. ''■ -\ -../_. '"■..', ' , - ■'" '■■'■' ■ i '■■'-■ ■■■ ; *- ! 7^"' ,, ' : 

'^oiygamy prevails amongst the Singphoa, and chiefii OHpeeMy rejoice in a jflii^% 
of wives- The girl is bought witt^ » ^ 
pletea the ceremony. Ah a nuiiden she ,- &-"iHl3W^ft. wnsld^rtlilte 
liberty..;- I have fceen informed by DuAniahBt that the girls of name 'wtfaigc* oce^y a 
house appropriated to their use in which, under charge of an old womaaa, th^ i^wite visits 
from young men, but I have never seen such an iimtitution ? and if \it .exastfc ii^i^/^owi: 
.to/strangers. * •■' ' \ ".■■■■';■'■ * r j : - .;■/;,- ■', 

They bury their dead, but in the i-ose of a man of note ibe body i|j^ke^ : ^;tW^i'= 
nioro jvears in order that the Stored Rations; of tli0., : de-' 
ceiled may have time to ^ 
romoved to some disrtwee during^ proeeas of /dtfek^io^ 
placod in a eofim and brought back to the house, whej^ it «mdns in --4|^'^|^;%^. 
with all the insignia of rank-used during : lift, the body <*f the _ %: 4GHBteniaL " - : 'oC^ "iC^QiE^SikK^t > .H^r«m - 
thus found by. Captain NeufviUe in a Bingpho »twka(de,. 
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■ i :v i j3^/d^^e(i.. tnfyi Ms 4^& by violence, Ikey sm^Hiloe a feflSalo, the htjd&'-tit. which is 

^ ^ a cross of wood of the St .JjtitiiBm** form. This 

^^ The gods took him at their 

<i^^ 1^€Ti finally committed to the earth a 

tnoriiid; & rsysed iW ;.»^rk\ : ..1&ie spot, sometimes of considerable dimensioiis. This custom 

th^y ^fcpjww "*».3hfi«iv*- Tfi^bQDB^^ jR( B 09a^.. i ^^Babr neighbors the JQuwutis. 

According* ^^^-'^S^^/^^wio' - :, C«f: : t3hi® ■ Jniaet influential and intelligent of the Bingpho 
, , G^ Asam, the Singphos believe* Hhey were 

j WM: ongw». otiginaJiy created and established on a plateau called Mdjai- 

SmgrarBhuTU, ^bpfthjd M a distance of ' two 1 '- mouths- 1 journey from Sadiya, crashed 
by a river flawing in a southerly diroofltm to the Imiwaddy. Paring their sojourn 
tlusre they .::*wi*e immortal and held celestial intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly mfelHgeistoiesi following the pure worship of on© Supreme Being/ Why they 
left; this 33deu is hot stated in connection with this tradition ; ; but they have another, in 
which the Ml is assigned to an act of disobedience on their part in bathing in interdicted 
water* On descending to the plains they became mortal, and having imbrued their 
hands in the blood of mm and animals in self-defence and for subsistence, they soon 
adopted thci idolatries and superstitions of the nations around them. 

In succession to patrimonial property the Singphos have a peculiar custom. The 
ttx Ki«f rt- eldest takes the landed Estate with the titles, the youngest thf ' 

■'■■* , personalties, the internnxliate brethren, when any exist, are 

ejxcluded from all participation, and remain in attendance on the chief or head of the 
fi»tily ; itfi ducfa^{ , ; -the llfetiine.'of-theirfiiilier. 

Section 3- —The Mishmxs. 

Mishmi settlements have been found bjr Wilcox as far south as the Nemlang river, 
an affluent of the Irrawaddy ; their colonies sweep round to the east of the great moun- 
tain called the Dapha Bhum, and then up the valley of the Brahmaputra proper to the 
confines of Tl\mt They extend west to the Bigaru river (90°— 07° 3C m&t longitude, 
27°40^28 e 4*0' north latitude). 

The jfishinis sitimtol to the west of the Du river, an aiHuent of the Brahmaputra 
above the &iihmalcuiid, trade with the British possessions, and are in habit of constant 
intercourse with us ; the tribes to the north-east of that river trade only with Tibet 

The people of the tribes that we have intercourse with are quiet and inoffensive, 
but very, keen traders, t Those beyond them have shown themselves at all times hostile 
to the vuftts of British officers. Wilcox was ixjrmittfjd to enter then* country and 
to proceed as fttr as the village of a chief called Jingsha sfouafc^l at the point where the 
Brahmaputra iti its hill coiirse, after flowing '-nearly due south from Tibet, suddenly 
changes its din^on and continues its course in a western direction, but from that 
point he was ibreiidto return. 



• slolectiotw, B^tjpil OovoWTW'ent, jmtfw 7 tuid |4. Note* by Captain Ntiufrftfe. 

t f^fjlioBs, "Brtigul (jKrvonimwttV -No< SB** W '77 ? ftl#o Asiatic Ilwjoarohca, Vol. XVII Ibul. ■■(>*#* 14. Compare with 
.,JK.are*i't*uiSit;i"ou«. "■'..''' " 
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!4 : • piwm^^^ ^4d^;i:: 

' Captain W^^ 
as far as the.l)illi wcj* v^ -Itatf^ 

in 1845 penetrated to the I)u, and li^i^ 

of Tuppang, where he met some $#ui^ ^!^^\m^^ (: :^ 

In 1851 the French Missk>na*y Moiisr- Krick a^^^ ^'ISl^^ 

neighbourhood of Sa$ya, tlia'. well -IcAo^ii " -^hpikmfir. /-Ckdmi^ -«l*wifeaa- i ; tte* 'v&m- ■ ^infiKiiiSfl^" te» - .." 
Tibet. After pairing through the friendly villages he appeals to haire hmi ^ ^^«4 
as to avoid the host^^^^^ of thfe j^^ 

Mr.KiMtVthfe, jfagsha, hut hi passing near that chiefs j^sid^^ 

girl »ignifieaaily pointed out to hini the spot where two pd|j^ ^o^ ,; %^\t#'' 

long before been massacred, and intimatcnl that a liJfco fate awaited himii* he wefce mi^M. 
However he reached in safety the Tibetan village «tf Oblong, wherp he was w#& 
received. Proceeding onward from .that village he fvMJk himself in a coautry preseB#iig 
a strong contrast to the rugged, grand, but uncultured taiacts he had- r^ently been strug- 
gling through. The valley of the Bmhmaputra expanded, presenting a succession $£ 
well cultivated fields. Hie inhabitants, their houses, and the general appearance of the 
country assumed a more oheorf ul aspect. Fine forests covered the hills most luxuriairt 
on their crests. The alluvial soil below, watered by numerous snmU streams, is described 
as producing groves of bamboos, orange trees* cithm, peach trees, and laur61. Two 
mashes through such ^eneiy te)tight him to Soniniou, 

This village is composed of about a do«en bouses insularly grouped on a hill in 
the midst of evergreen trees, half a mile from the banks of the Brahmaputra, As % as 
the eye could see, the view up the valley gave a succession of cultivated iiekk, herds of 
oxen, horses, asses and mules, and three miles to the north Elnia Castle, the resident of 
a governor, was discovered. Unfortunately, Monsr. Krick's resources were exhausted 
in making his way through the Mishmi country, and fludhig the people, when the novelty 
was over, disinclined to support him gratuitously, he was under the necessity of 
retimiing. On his way back ho stopped at Jiugsha's village and was very ifoughly 
rateivtui, but having medically treated a sick juemher of the family, who fortunately for 
the AbW recovered, he was allowed to depart in peace and pursue his journey to the plains 
unmolested, and; he reached the femtier post of Saikwaht on tlu* 38th M 

In 185*, the llevcrend Monsr, Kriok with a c6lleague, the lleverend Monfe Bourri, 
escorted by the friendly Mishmi -chief Kr()slui, again proceeded to Tibet, and by a 
(Hfferent route marched in safety to the Tibetan villages he had visited in 1852, but 
unfortunately in his journey across the mountains he 'gave dire offence to an hidopendent 
Mishmi chief, called Kaisa, reftising to submit to his extortionate dwands and nudcing 
a circuit to avoid passing through his territory. The incensqd savage anned, foHowcii 
the party to Somntiteu, aud in utter disregard of thp authority at Jlima attacked ami 
murdered the. two priests, juried 'df all their properly as plunder, and their m*W)> 
Singpho as a slave. .■./.■■"'- 

The next expedition to the Mishmi bills was by order of the hrte Miarq^is Dal bougie 

to avenge their fate. In 1858, lieut^ 
. owb expe itiou. ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ small party of Jacked men of the 1st; {Asam 



* Gnllitln,' Jwrail, pag** M, Sy. ItoMirttVIMeH of m JtUptwiiffoft, Joimwl Asiatic So^iftty Beii^l, iS45, 
t SttiJcwftli, simth bttiik of lJr»lnii»^|ra, thrw miic«4 U*Uw Sadiy^ 






t^it fnfynivy, a band of ciwfujly selected Khamtis, and ti few hill mem as earners, 
$ftfr-a6<n^ the Du, surpriftflft Ifaisa's stronghold 

; -o& the other side, cmpttirodthii chief and many members of his fkmily and, followers, 
T^iowredi* the greater lioMqA of the plundered property and released the servant 
.fimgjiho. ■ 

1 -he Mishmi villager to the south of the Brahmapittra are scattered, and mixed up 
"with Kluuiiti arid 8ingpho settlements. The north bank as far aa the Bigaru river and 

both, banks of the river from Jingsha's country to tlie Tibetan 
i *#♦?«. frontier, they have all to themselves. A more -rugged, a more 

difficult, hut a more .beautiful country it would be difficult to find, and the exertion 
necessity to traveil in it is powerfully illustrated in the line development of calves 
and muscles of the thighs by which the Mishmi huts and lasses am in variably distin- 
guished. Steady nerves are as necessary as strong limbs, or unhappy jjs the traveller 
who has to cross a swollen torrent -roaring -hundreds of feet beneath him by a Mishmi 
suspension bridge, thus described by Monsr. Kriek:— The point selected for the con- 
struction of these aerial bridges is where the river is most narrowly confined by 
rocks ; across this a rope made? of three or four rattans is flung, the extremity fastened 
to rocks or trees, and the rope tightened as much as possible. On this chain or rope a 
moveable ling of the same material 16 bound. The person who has to cross places his body 
in the ring, and, if necessary, his head in a small loop formed for the purpose,, and 
then, with -his fiace turned upwards, he allows the ring to move. It slides down rapidly 
to the middle, and the remaining portion of the distance the passenger accomplishes 
by grasping (lie suspender and working his way up with hands and feet. * 

The jfcOshmi settlements consist of few houses, sometimes of only one, but each 

house is capable of holding all the members of a family and 

numerous slaves and retainers. Di\ Griffiths describes the house 
of Galloni G&m, one of the chiefs he visited, as of great length (Wilcox, gives the 
dimensions 180 feet by 11), built of bamboos raised high from the ground, divided 
into twelve compartments and containing one hundred men, women and children. 
The house of Krosha, another chief, is described as considerably larger. It is divided 
into twenty compartments. On the right hand side of the passage were ranged the skulls 
of the cattle the chief had killed, including mithuns (Bos fronifiti*), deer and pigs. 
On the other side are the domestic utensils. It is considered shabby for a chief to 
retain in his show-room the skulls of animals killed by 'his predecessors. Each 
compartment contains a fireplace, over which hangs a tray for the meat that they wish to 
smoke. This one manor house is the head quarters of the settlement. The store-houses 
for grain are at some distance and out of sight. 

The Mishmis ai*e constantly on the move in their trading expeditions, and attend 

lass to cultivation than their neighbours, but they are rich 

gtiimtoft ot* wealth, , »ii tm i i-i * 

in flocks and herds. They purchase cattle every year m 
Asam, and have besides large herds of the fine hill ox, the mithun; they call it *ohn. J 
The possession of these animals is, next. to the number of their wives, the chief indication 
of their wealth. They do not use them for agricultural purposes or for their milk, but 
on great occasions one is sktughteml and eaten, and they are given in exchange for 
brides. They are allowed .to remain almost in a wild state, roving through the forests us 
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tliey please, but they arc fexl wi^ ^lien iKe 

voice and respond. ' 

The chief sourer of wealth ; ifoi^-3ifiiaJBW" g^tf^.^i^^ 

mask- bags of thu musk deer, a&k> a native of tfeesie hSlS & '#$ ^ij^N 

these and a fewai^ 

ou extensiye trade with the people of Aaani and thette^ 

thing tliat a Mishmi ti-Hider carries about Mm, to his last garment, is 

They aw? extensive pplygamists. ISaeh man *$ay feave as many iriyi&.<&^ji^9$ 
■ ■/.- 'to pni^v^/ih^ 

jinitge* oxen* ptu^ cW^ 

made his appearance ib the plains almost every ye^^witti a. itew; yo^n^-'i^ 
pretty vrife. On his death all that survived; him becai^ 

exception of the mother of the heir, — ahoidd she Ira & woi^^^ijbp 

next of kin amongst "the males. : This cnistoiii obtains i*?#o amongst the SubausliM Abons. 

When a woraan*s confinement is hoar at hand, a -vnoU >, i&^' ,, k::er<«^ f^r her in: tliu 
jungle near the house, and there she must remain till d$tvere&* and till the day# of her 
pui^leationr— teti days for a boy, and dight for a girl™are Gotnpletc>d. .V 

The religion of the Mishmis is confined to the 'prcvpiticyifcioKiL- ' of --demqiw -;.^}M»evef* 
; "iUiitfM». or misfr^ime vimts them, On tho&e ocsmsioiis the sprig of 
u?lotl ' a plant is placed at the door to intimate to »trang<irg that the? 

house is for the timenwdw &*#*/. They appear to have no notion of a supreme md 
benevolent deity. They worship * MujidagrahVas thegod of destruction, *Pai#tpaon'as 
the god of the chase Mid of knowledge; and * Tabla* as the god of wealth and disease, 
and a great many others without name. It appears both froga, Lieutenant Bowiatt and 
the AM>£ Krick's notes that tlie Mishmfe have priests, biii tlw^ aits few in number and 
hare to be brought from a distance whem required *.. Monsr. &riek dumbos one that he 
saw trt a funeral ceremony* '■'[■■ 

This took -'place "over the remains of the wife of a chief who had been 4md and 
',"■'■' buried three mouths. The tomb was near the house covered with 

a roof, under which werti siispendcd the deceas^V clothes aixd h^ 
drinking cup. For several days previous to the arrival of the priest, an attendant "woi 
employed singing a mournful devotional chant to the accompaniment of ';■*. small te^l. 
There was also a preliminary sacrifice of a jwd cock and hen, the blood of >v1iich was 
received in a vessel containing sonie other 'fluid, and the mixture carefully (?5:amimKl, as it 
is supposed to indicate if the result will bo fortunate or otherwise. At last the priest 
arrived, dressed like an ordinary chiei; but he wore a rosaty of shells and, atta^hpd to\^ 
front of his head-dres$, two ai>pendages like horns^ 

For two days, at intervals, the priest and his son ^filoyed-th 
chants, mat-king the iittte by waving a fan and ringing a belt ; on the third ; ;d^\fe :: ^S 
off his chiefs Tibetan robe and assumed what Wfk regarded as his pontifical ■■'^^hf*W^rr' 
a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, a small apron, a d«er ^kin as a riiMt^ 
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«l^t «k)ttlto desoeaded ia fringe of long goatV hair dyed bright red, and ora his left 
^ with fpur rows of tiger's teeth a&d having attach**! 

■ vtoat :ibui*edn ; ' small bells. Oa hie head ho placed' a bandeau bniatiioi^^ih/iihi^ and, 
round the knob of haix at the top of his head, a moveable pinnae which ./tamed like a 
Wi^thercock* • ■ ,, ■'...' 

'/V. •/;. Thfe i^foilo^^d by a wild demoniacal dance, hat whether ajpew mil -by the 
priest, or one in which the people generally joined, we are not informed. The object was, 
however* to make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils,* After this* lights 
were all exthigulshed, and the party remained in darkness, till a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was to be careful not to touch the 
ground as he pfcodnced it, as the light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from 
heaven. * 

When the burial is of a person of note, animate are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb ; and under the shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with grain 
and spirits are placed (the share of the dead), and all the arms, clothes and implements lie 
w*is in the habit of using when living. The poor, it is said, burn the dead without much 
ceremony, or throw the bodies into the river. 

The dress of a Mishmi is, first a strip of cloth bound round the loins and passing 
^ between the, legs and fastened in front; a coat without 

sleeves, like a herald's tabard, reaching from the neck to the 
knee, — this is made of one piece of blue and red or brown striped cloth doubled in 
the middle, the two sides sewn together like a sack, leaving space for the exit of the arms, 
and a slit an the middle, formed in the weaving, for the passage of the head ;■— tavo pouches 
covered with fur attached to leather shoulder-belts* with large brass plates before and 
behind, like cymbals ; a knapsack ingeniously contrived to fit the back, covered with 
the long black fibres of the great sago palm of these hills, and further decorated 
with the tail of a Tibetan cow; a long straight Tibetan sword ; several knives and 
daggers, and a very neat light spear, — head of well-tempered, finely wrought iron 
attached to a long thin polished abaft. 

The head-dress is sometimes a fur cap, sometimes a wicker helmet. 
The women wear a colored clotli fastened loosely round the waist, which ranches to 
the knees, and a very scanty bodice which supports without entirely covering the 
breasts. They wear a profusion of beads, not only of common glass but of cornelian 
agate and some of porcelain..-. On their heads they wear a bandeau of a very thin silver 
plate, broad over the forehead and tapering to about half an inch in breadth over the ears* 
thenco continued round the back of the head by a chain of small shells. Both men and 
women wear the hair long, turned up all round and gathered in a knot on the brow 
secured by a bodkin. They are thus distinguished from their neighbours, the Cltolikatas 
or crop-haired Mishmis. 

Small girls go naked ahfmt the villages, but wear a little billet of wood -suspended 
from a string round the loins, "which hangs in front and serves as a sort of covering, 
especially when they arc seated in their favorite position in the porch ori the edge of 
the raised floor of the house. They look as if they were tioketted for sale, 

* Compare t* ttto tlw ceremonim of thv Kukia. 
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The Misliini men and women are inveterate smokers. Thoy commence at the ear- 
liest possible ago, and when they are not sleeping or eating they are certain to be smoking ; 
they use brass pipes, many of them of Chinese manufacture. 

The Mishmis are a short sturdy race of fair complexion for Asiatics, well-knit figures 
and active as monkeys ; they vary much in feature, generally 

i>nica appearance. exhibiting a rather softened phase of the Mongolian types 
but sometimes with regular, almost Aryan, features, the nose higher and nostrils longer 
than is usually seen in the Indo-Chinese races. They have themselves a legend to 
account for this. 1 forget the particulars, but I know it connects them in some way 
with Hindu pilgrims to the Brahmakand. 

The Mishmis 1 am describing are divided into many clans, those best known in the 
plains are the Tain ; the Maro are to the south of the Brahmaputra, The most eastern 
that we know are the Mizha; perhaps they are connected with the Maintze. the 
aborigines of Yunan and other provinces of China. 

Section 4.— Tick Cualikata (chop-haired) Mishmis. 

The hill country bordering on Asam, between the Digara and Dibong, and on both 
banks of the hill course of the latter river, is occupied by a tribe nearly allied to the 
people last described as Mishmis, called Chalikata Mishmis by the Asamese in conse- 
quence of their habit of cropping the front hair on the forehead. 
iflopapuca puiiM. r ^.^ country j| os <() tll0 U0T Qy () f g a( ij va? anc i their villages 

extend across the Sub-Himalayan range to the borders of Til>ek The hills being loftier, 
it is more rugged and difficult of access even than the country of the Tain Mishmis. 
So difficult indeed, that though we have had aggravation enough, an expedition into 
the interior of their country has never been attempted. I have been informed by 
the Khamtis that one route to the plains traversed by the Chalikatas is along the 
cliffs of the Dibong river. The path is generally a narrow ledge winding round a 
precipice, but in one place there is no ledge ! only holes in the face of the rock for 
the hands and feet. The proper name for the Chalikata clan is, if I recollect 
right, Midhi. They are greatly detested and mistrusted by their neighbours, the 
Abors and Tain, and they are much dreaded by the Sadiya population in eonsequenee 
of the prowling expeditions to kidnap women and children. They are full of deceit. 
They come down in innocent looking parties of men and women to the plains, apparently 
groaning under the weight of the baskets of merchandise they are importing for barter. 
They proceed thus till they find an unprotected village, then throwing aside their 
fictitious loads, they pounce on the women and children, and carry them off to the hills* 
They thus attack villages of Tains and Digaru Mishmjs, as well as Asamese villages, 
but they are afraid of the Abors, who are always on the alert. 

The Midhi have some villages situated in low hills, about 10 miles to the west of the 
Dibong gorge, which are accessible, and which 1 have visited* I much regret that I have lost 
my journal of this expedition undertaken in company with Captain Comber in 1856, as we 
have no published account of the Midhi, and I liavc now nothing but my memory to trust to- 

The inhabitants of the villages I visited were, in those days, in habits of intercourse 
with the plains, and frequented the Saikwah market. Wilcox tells us that they opposed 
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Captain Bedford in his attempt to ascend the Dibong river in 1820. The attempt to visit 
their villages Lad been made by that officer, but the people came down in large num- 
bers to the river, and showed themselves so unfriendly, that Captain Bedford, deemed it 
expedient to retire. 

The villages belonging to the people then so hostile are those we visited, and we 
found them very friendly. I recollect being much struck with a considerate act of 
delicate attention on the part of the women of the first village? we came to, Anan- 
dia I think. The march from the river to this village was a long one, and there was 
no source of water on the road. When we got rather more than half way, and our 
people were suffering greatly from thirst, we came upon a group of girls with delicious 
spring water in new vessels made of the great hollow bamboo, called the * kaku bans/ 
who had come thus far to meet, welcome, and refresh us. 

The villages contained from 10 to 30 bouses, each very lightly framed; they were 

Jf long and narrow, about GO feet by 12. One side was a narrow 

passage from end to end, the remainder was divided into small 

apartments in some of which were seats, — a sign of civilization not often met with in 

Indian huts. 

The G&ms rejoice in very sonorous names as Aiundi, Alunga. They are hereditary 
chiefs, and have considerable influence over their clansmen, but no power over their 
persons or property, and no authority to punish crime or even to take* notice of it. The 
notions of the Midhi on this subject are truly savage. If an injury is inflicted on one of 
them by a member of another tribe, it is incumbent on the tribe of the injured party to 
avenge it; if one of his own tribe offend, it is the business of the person offended only, 
lie has no law except that which he can take in his own hands, and between people in 
the same village feuds are thus perpetuated for ages. 

I was told of some very large villages in the interior, and I have heard from released 
captives of chiefs of great wealth in cattle and slaves. One or two of these great men 
occasionally visited us, but generally there was cause of quarrel between us that kept 
them iu their hills. The number of wives a man possesses is with them, as with the 
Tain, an indication of wealth, some chiefs having as many as sixteen. Marriage ceremony 
there is, I believe, none; it is simply an affair of purchase, and the women thus obtained, 
„, . . ifihev can be called wives, are not .much bound bv the tie. 

Itlarnugo tic, ' * 

The husbands do not expect them to be chaste; they take no 
cognizance of their temporary Vmmmh so long as they are not deprived of their services. 
If a man is dispossessed of one of his wives, he has a private injury to avenge, and 
takes the earliest opportunity of retaliat ing, but he cannot see that the woman is a bit the 
worse for a little ineontineney. 

The Midhi, like the Mishgiis previously described, are a trading people. Large 
parties are continually on the move trading with Tioet. On such occasions, men send 
their wives if they cannot, go themselves, and to any one who has seen how the men 
and women promiscuously bwouav at night, the exceeding complaisance of the husband 
will not appear wonderful. 

The color of the Midhi varies from dark brown to the fairness equalling that of a 
European brunette. Some amongst them have rich red lips and ruddy complexions, and 
I have seen Midhi girls that were decidedly good looking, but their beauty is terribly 
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marred by tlu^ir peculiar method of cropping the hair. The front hair is combed down on 

TO . . the hwm% then, cut straight acooBs 

heads ' villanous low/ and they arc generally begrimed with durt. 
The back : hair is collected in a knot behind, and secured with long bodkins of bono or 
porcupine quills. The men wear wicker helmets that come down m front right to the eye- 
brow, and unlike modem bonnets are large enough to coyer the chignon behind. This 
gives (hem the appearance of having very large heads (they have not got small ones) and 
very scowling countenances. Their features are in fact of a coarse Mongolian type. The 
faces flat and broad, the nostrils wide and round, and the eyes small and oblique, but these 
characteristics, though stronger in the Midhi than in the Tain Mishuii, are less marked 
in the former than they are in the? faces of their neighbours — the Abors. It has always 
struck me that the Midhi women are comparatively taller and liner creatures than 
the men. 

Notwithstanding the bad character that I have given them (and I would not ven- 
ture to have? done so on any authority but their own), they arc? the most ingenious of the 
family; they have learnt to utilize J.or clothing many of the fibrous plants that grow 
wild in their hills, as well as cotton and wool. 

They were probably the first people on this side of the Himalayas to discover the 
valuable properties of the llhea nivea* and many others of the nettle tribe ; with the 
fibre of one of these net lies they weave a cloth so strong and stiff that, made into jackets, 

it is used bv themselves and by the Abors as a sort of armour. 
They supply themselves and the Abors with clothing, and their 
textile fabrics of all kinds always sold well at the Saikwah market. It was very 
interesting to watch the barter that took place there l>otwcen these suspicious, excitable 
savages and the cool, wily traders of the plains. The former took salt chiefly in exchange 
for the commodities they brought down, and they would not submit to its being 
measured or weighed to them by any known process. Seated in front of the trader's 
stall, they cautiously take from a well-guarded basket one of the articles they wish 
to exchange. Of this they still retain a hold Avilh their toe or their knee as they 
plunge two dirty paws into the bright white salt. They make an attempt to transfer 
all they can grasp to their own basket, but the trader, with a sweep of his hand, knocks 
off half the quantity, and then there is a fiery altercation, which is generally terminated 
by a concession on the part of the trader of a few additional pinches. In addition to the 
cloths, the Chalikatas bring to market large quantities of bees-wax, ginger, and chillies. 

The costume, with the exception of the head-dress, is very similar to that of the 
Tains, but the jackets worn by the women are larger and are 
sometimes tastefully embroidered. This garment is generally 
worn open, exposing an ample bust heaving under t a ponderous weight of agate 
and glass beads. Their favorite weapons are straight Tibetan swords, daggers, 
bows and cross-bows, and they are the only tribe who always carry poisoned arrows. 
They have neatly-made oblong shields of buffalo hide* attached to which, inside, is 
a -quiver full of finely-made poisoned 'pnngis;' with these they invariably garnish the 
path by which they retreat with their prey. 

By an exchange 1 - of weapons, warriors become sworn comrades, and if one falls, it is 
the duty of the other to avenge his fate and recover his skull. 
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- For tl*e eutertainmcnt of their guests, tlw people of one village that wc visited got 

Amtewnwif U P a ver * V °^ ara< * er ^ c dramatical entertainment- The first 

scene represented a peaceful villager with his children hoeing 
the ground, and singing and conversing with them as if utterly unconscious of danger. 
A villanous-looking crop»head glides in like a snake scarce seen in the long grass, 
takes note of the group, and glides away again. Presently armed savages are seen 
m the distance. They come gradually and stealthily on, till within a convenient 
distance they stop and watch their prey like so many eats, then there is a rush in, 
the man is supposed to he killed, and the children carried screeching away. 

This was followed by a dance. The Qkm dressed himself in robes similar to those 
worn by the M.ishmi priests, described by Monsr. Kriek, and danced a stately measure willi 
a young woman also similarly robed. I recollect being much struck with the imposing 
appearance of the dresses worn on this occasion, but I am unable to describe them accurately. 

The robe of the female was ampler than usual, and had a fringe of more titan a foot 
in breadth* She bore aloft, as she moved, a small drum which gave forth its sound at 
every motion. The mule performer had a head-dress with horns, a broad l>clt round his 
waist with an enormous brass buckle, according with the popular notion of a bandit's 
girdle, and across the body was worn the* singular embroidered shoulder-belt with its peal 
of small bells. This was a religious dance, used at funerals and other ceremonies. They 
„ . _ bury theiv dead in the- wood awav from the village: a place is 

Umiak " *" k L 

cleared in the forest in which the grave is made, and the remains 
of the deceased and his arms and clothes are deposited in it. They then dance over it. 
I have met with no people so entirely devoid of religious feeling as are thdChalikatas. 
„ ,. . I had long, conversations on the subject with several of the 

lifllginli. n •' 

chiefs, and thev utterlv rejected all notions of a future slate, 
or of immortality of any kind. The spirits they propitiated were, they declared, mortal 
like themselves, and though they admitted there must have been a creator, they flatly 
denied that the being who called into existence their hills, rocks, rivers, forests, and 
ancestors could still be alive. Men die and worms eat them, is their creed, but when 1 
suggested that their custom of placing in the grave, with the dead, weapons, food, and 
clothes must have originated in some idea that tin* spirit would regain such things, 
they said, it was nothing of the kind; it Avasdone as a mark of affection to their departed 
relative, — a feeling that indisposed them from using what he had used, and thus benelit- 
ing by his death. 

Section 5.- Tins Anon. Cinore: (1)- Tnic Padam ami otueh Annus. 

The next tribe in geographical order are the Abors, or as they call themselves the 
Padani. It has been said that the Abors, Alishmi, and Midhi are of common origin, 
but there appears to be vwv little, if am\ attiuitv in thoir languages, and in custom, 
habits, religion, and notions of government, no two people could he more dissimilar. 
Now as the Midhi. and Padani cultivation is only separated by a small river, it, is in- 
conceivable that kindred people should for ages he thus contiguous and yet show no 
trace of the common origin assigned to them. I think it will be found that the Alishmi, 
including the Midhi, are of nearer kin to the Miaoutes, the supposed aborigines of Yuuau 
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&e., than to the tribes south and west of them, whilst the Padam and their cognates 
are of nearer affinity to the Tibotau. 

Commencing with the Padam on the banks of the Pibong river, we have, in tl»o 
«,,>p.„,,hkai, w «itio„. northern barrier of the valley of the Brahmaputra, a chain of 

tribes occupying the whole of the hill country between Asam 
;mrf Tibet (between the 95" 40' and ()2» parallels of east longitude), to the north of the 
Luck iinjmr and Dinning districts, which all evidence, physical, psychical* and philologi- 
cal, prove to be one people, though they are known to us under the different names 
Abors, Hill TVliris, Daplas or Dophlas and Akas. The iNagas occupy a somewliat similar 
area of the hill country between Asam and Burmah on this opposite side of the valley. 
Proceeding, as I am now taking my narrative, down the valley, the first Abor or 
Padam village that we come to is Bomjir on the Dibong. This must have bwm estab- 
lished within the last 40 years, as it was not there when Captains Bedford and Wilcox 
explored the river. It is a compact village of some twenty or thirty houses on a high 
bank overlooking a western branch of the river, strongly stockaded, and was evidently 
placed here as an outp>st of the confederate Padam states to resist the encroach merits 
and prevent the marauding expeditions of the Chalikatas. 

The term * Abor,' signifying barbarous and independent, is, by the Asam esc, applied 
very indefinitely to nil the independent lull tribes on hoth sides of the valley, but it 
is more especially the appellation of the great section we are about to treat of. The 
word in Asamese is opposed to Borl, which means dependent. It has the same signifi- 
cation as Mulwa and Bc-mnlwo applied to the Gavos. 

The Abors on or near the Dibong river and between that river and the Dirjmo, 
due north of the station of Dibrugarb, call themselves Padam. It has been assumed 
that they are in some measure dependent on the kindred elans occupying the loftier 
ranges behind them, but I believe that the villages of the Padam, bordering on Asam, 
are larger, and iu all respects more flourishing than those in the interior, and I. am 
inclined to think that they consider themselves as independent of their northern as 
of their southern neighbours. Sometimes great councils of the different settlements 
are convened, and then, if they agree, they act together as confederate states, but each 
community in its internal affairs is governed by its own laws devised and administered 
on purely denneratieal principles. 

Membu is the largest of these neighbouring Padam settlements, and is reported to 
be the most influential in the confederate councils. It was visited bv Wilcox in 
1S25, and by the late Nontenant Frederick firey Kden, Doctor It. Moir, and myself in 
3855, and I cannot better describe the people and tin* Padam. generally than by giving 
extracts from the journal in which my impressions on seeing therm wore at the time 
recorded. 

The village is built on a ratine of hills rising from a small stream called the Sbiku, 
about four miles from the confluence of that stream with thfr Dibong. It occupies some 
20 acres of rocky, craggy ground at ditrerent elevations/ varying abont 21)0 feet. It is 
sheltered by lofty peaked hills that, sis you look towards the north, embrace it on three 
sides. To the south from the elevated sites, a tine view of the, plains of Asam is 
obtained. The course of the Dibong river from the hills to its junction with the 
Brahmaputra and many miles of the combined river are discernible. 
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The hpuses are nearly all of the same size, about 50 feet in length by 20 in 
Huiuwh. breadth, with a verandah or porch, one hearth and no inner 

enclosure. They are apparently not intended for the accom- 
modation of more than one married couple. Girls till they are- married occupy ia 
night the same house as their fathers and mother; boys and young men are not 
permitted to do so, and when a man marries, he and his bride leave the paternal 
roof and set up a house for themselves. In building this they are assisted by the 
community, and all the component parts bavin*? been previously collected, prepared, 
and arranged, the house; is framed, floored, thatched and ready for their reception in four 
and twenty, hours. 

I had an opportunity of seeing a house thus commenced, and of watching its progress. 
Next day it was completed and occupied by the young couple. 

In trimming and fitting the frame-work of timber, some art is displayed ; the flooring 
of bamboos is four feet from the ground ; the walls and the doors are of planks, and the 
thatching, which comes down on all sides as low as the flooring to keep off the high 
winds, is of grass, or more commonly of dried leaves of the wild plantain. 

As we could only see a portion of the village at one view, it was difficult to estimate 
the number of house**, and from the inhabitants, whose notions 

VII 

of arithmetic are limited to the enumeration of their lingers 
and toes, I could get no information. From one crag I counted one hundred and 
fifty, the lower and most compact part of the town, There are probably as many more 
on the outskirts. All round, bamboos and jack trees are planted and carefully fenced: 
one of the most influential men has near his house a grove of beautiful palms surrounded 
by a loose stone wall. 

The inhabitants are well supplied with water; there are several elevated springs, and 

the discharges from these are collected and carried to different 

parts of the villages in aqueducts or pipes of bamboos, from 
which a bright, pure stream continually flows. Notwithstanding these privileges, water 
is seldom used lor ablutkmary purposes. The Abors consider dirt an antidote to cold, 
and positively cherish it. 

In a conspicuous part of the village is the Morang or town-hall. This is in the 

same stvle of architecture as the private houses, but it is 200 feet 

Tim Tuwii-hull. , f m . . ,, , 

in length and has 1(5 or 1/ fireplaces. The assemblage that met 
me there consisted of about 300 adult, males, and an infinite number of small boys, who 
took up observing positions on the rafters. 

The head-men, eiders or (Jams, congregated round the central fireplace. No one is 

permitted to arrogate the position of the chief, but here 1 sat 

The Council. . . t «i i i *» 

liokpang, a short, stout, jolly looking individual, who, from tin.' 
influence he exercised generally in the assembly, especially when a call to order was 
necessary, and from his man tier of opening the debate, I was inclined to consider as the 
chairman or president, and hi charge of the? foreign relations of the state. Then came 
Loitem, the Nestor of the republic, the first of their orators, the great repository of 
traditional lore, who expatiated with spirit and strong enthusiasm on the renown, virtue 
and valour of the Padam race. Next came .Tulong, the war minister, a young man of 
stalwart frame, tall and well built, with a fine open countenance, the most trusty friend or 
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dangerous foe of all the Membu notables. Then there was a factious demagogue called 
Jaluk, who appeared to be the leader of the opposition. 

The notables moot daily in the Morang fbr the discussion of affairs of state* and are 
kept amply supplied with liquor all the time they are so employed at the public expense. 
The most important and the most trivial matters arc? there discussed. Apparently nothing 
is done without -a -consultation, and an order of the citizens in Morang -assembled is issued 
daily regulating the day's work. The result is rapidly promulgated by the shrill voices 
of boys who run through the village giving out the order in a clear monotone like a street 
cry. I heard it thus proclaimed, that in honor of our arrival the next day was to be a holi- 
day, and that the women and children might all go and see the queer-looking jstmngera. 

I found that no presents were openly received by the Gams or notables for 
-,..,., themselves. Everything given on public grounds is lodged urthe 

Crmtmal Code. * , , ,* ,•**, 

common treasury tor the benefit of the whole body corporate. 
Belonging to the Morang are public pigs, poultry and other possessions to be used as 
occasion requires. Fines, forfeitures, and escheats are similarly appropriated. In regard to 
persons accused of crime, the system is just the reverse of that described as in force 
amongst the Chalikatas. The crime of an individual is treated as a public disgrace to 
be expiated by a public sacrifice. The culprit has eventually to bear the expense of this ; 
it may therefore be regarded as a fine, but the process of realization is most singular. 
Suppose it to be decreed that a pig is to be sacrificed. The * Raj/ that is the community, 
appropriate the first animal of the kind in good condition and private property that comes 
to hand. The owner is at liberty then to fix his own value upon it and recover it as best 
he can from the culprit. If may be said it would have been simpler to have proceeded 
in the first instance against the property of the offender ; but when all arc judges who 
will condescend to act as sheriff's officer? The system adopted provides an executive 
without any trouble to the liaj or expense to the estate. 

There is no power vested in the community to take life or inflict corporal punish- 
ment on a free-born citizen, but slaves may be put to death, and I heard of one that had 
been so condemned by the Raj for having seduced n free-born girl. 

The Morang is occupied every night by all the bachelors in the villages both 
freemen and slaves, and uith them a certain proportion of the married men arc nightly 
on duty, so as to constitute* together a sufficient available force* for any contingency of 
attack, fire or other public emergency. 

I witnessed an instance that forcibly impi'ossed me with the practical utility of this 
institution, and of the ready alacrity and good feeling and discipline of the body that 
constituted it. 

A woman, a widow with two children, one an infant at the breast, the other a 
boy of three or four years old, had gone to the farm early in the morning* and on reaching' 
it she tied the small child on the back of the boy, and set to work at: her field. When 
she gave over work for the day and was preparing to return, the children were missing; 
she searched till evening without success, but was not much alarmed as she ho]>ed they 
had gone home, but when at night she reached her home and found no children, then she 
made her cries heard through the village, and soon they reached the Morang. 

There* sat the village youth and men on duty round the blazing hearths carousing, 
but at this poor widow's sorrowing cry at once they rise and go forth prepared to pass 
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the night # in searching for the lost children. There was no discussion; no mandate was 
sent forth, no apathy was shown, no excuses were made. The widow's appeal wa,s at once 
responded to by benevolent action. There was no delay except to prepare torches, and in 
a very few minutes a band of not less than 100 young men, armed and equipped, followed 
the woman to the scene of the disaster. They had not returned when we left the village* 
in the morning, and I never heard the result of the expedition. 

Losses of children in the manner described aw said to be of frequent occurrence. 
They are most probably kidnapped by the Chalikatas, but this the IVidam will not 
admit. They assert that the spirits of the woods hide llicm, and they retaliate on tin* 
spirits by cutting down trees till they find them. 

This causes a great commotion amongst the spirits : ' What's the row now V says one* : 
'Oh,' replies another, 'thelYwlam have lost a child/ * Then whoever has got it give it. 
up quick, or the rascals wont leave us a tree/ Then the child is found in the fork of u 
tree or some other out-of-the-way place. 

The religion of the Abors consists in a belief in these sylvan deities, to each of whom 
some particular department in the destiny of man is assigned. 
They have no medicine for the sick: for every disease there is a 
spirit, and a sacrifice to that spirit is the only treatment attempted. A mountain called 
liigam is the favorite abode of the spirits, and is held in great awe, "No one can return 
from its summit, consequently its mysteries are undisclosed. 

They acknowledge and adore one supreme being as the great father of all and believe* 
in a future? state, the condition Of which will in some measure depend on the life led here 
below ; but on this question their ideas are undefined, and it is probable that some of them 
are derived from the- Hindu. I have heard them speak of a judge of the dead ; but as 
they gave his name as Mam,' they were no doubt thinking of the « Yarna of Hindus. 

They have no hereditary priesthood, but there are persons called Deodars who acquire 
the position of augurs or soothsayers from their superior knowledge of omens and how 
to observe them. The examination of the entrails of birds and of a pig's liver appears 
to be the most usual method of divination. On visiting Bomjir, a pig's liver was brought 
to me on a tray, and I was asked what I thought of it . .1 said it was good, healthy looking 
liver; they replied, 4 Jhit what does it reveal in regard to your intentions in visiting us:' 
I suggested they should find that out from my words and looks. They rejoined that the 
words and faces of men were ever fallacious, but that pig's liver never deceived them ! 

in regard to their sacrifices one trait is particularly worth noticing. In eases < f 
sickness or death, when a - milium, or a pig is offered no one is allowed to share the feast 
with the gods but the old and infirm, who, as poor and superannuated, may be regarded 
as on the parish, and who live in the Moraug at the public expense. 

They are said to hold as Ui violate hay engagement cemented by an interchange of 
meat as food ; this is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement must give to the 
other some animal to be killqd and oaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat together, 
or that the least be held at the same time. They presented me with a tine bull milium, 
and 1 purchased and gave them a similar animal.* 

* 1 was inionm'd notions* afro thul. Hit hough hiiuv jmy visit to Moiidm >v«- h;nv h»td sovonil hru*Ws with th<» AUo-., 
ihr. (funii'dorucy of wh'n-h the* above is tb« hVn<U|mut<T* have remano'd \». ■ ritvl.lv friendly and loyul to their un^a^nm-m 
\vit,li nu\ 
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The Deodar gave me the following legend of the origin of the race :— ■ 

The human family are all descended from one common mother. She had two sons, 

Tniditum ofov'- *^° ^est WM a told hunter, the younger was a cunning . craft*- 

man; the latter was the mother's favorite. With him she 
migrated to the west, taking with her all the household utensils, arms, implements of 
agriculture and instruments of all sorts, so that the art of making most of them was 
lost in the land she deserted; but before quitting the old country she taught her 
first-born how to forge daos, to make musical instruments from the gourd, and she left 
him in possession of a great store of blue and white beads.* These beads and the simple 
arts known to him he transmitted to his posterity the Padam, and from him they 
received the injunction to mark themselves on the forehead with a cross. 

The western nations, including the English, are descended from the younger brother, 
a ad inherited from him and the continued instructions of the mother their knowledge of 
science and art. 

Absolutely the Padam have no knowledge of arts, except what they thus account for. 
Their implements of husbandry are their long straight swords, or 
r.,atfriu! mo. dww 9 crooked bamboos to scrape the earth, and pointed sticks 

to make holes, into which they dexterously shoot the seed. Nevertheless they have a wide 
area and great variety of cultivation and get good crops. Industry and the richness 
of the soil make up for all deficiencies, and seasons of scarcity are rare with them. 
They cultivate rice, cotton, tobacco, maize, ginger, red popper, sugarcane, a great variety 
of esculent roots and pumpkins, and opium. Then* cultivation is almost all in the plains, 
and they have gradually extended it to a distance of about seven miles from their village. 
Against unnecessarily breaking up new lands they have a wholesome prejudice; when the 
land they cultivate appears exhausted they revert to that which has been longest tallow. 
Under this system the whole space from their villages to the most disfai-nt point of their 

cultivation has been cleared and appropriated, and the forests 

Pro]K?rty iu laud. beyond it are spared. The boundaries of each man's clearing are 

denoted by upright stones, and property in cultivated and fallow land is recognised. 

The cultivation commences from the Shiku river, and along the banks of that stream 
there is .strong palisading to keep the village cattle from trespassing. The importance 
of having at all times the means of crossing the river to their cultivation, has led to the 
construction over it of a suspension bridge of cane. The canes forming the main support, 
are thrown across beams supported partly on triangles of strong timbers and partly on 
growing trees. These trees have stays to counteract their flexibility, and these and all 
the suspending canes are made fast to the stumps of other large trees, or to piers of loose 
stones. The roadway is also made of cane interlaced, supported by elliptical girders of 
the same material passing round the main suspenders. , This bridge is carefully repaired 
every year, and I am informed that in about four years every part of it, is renewed 

The Abors are a much taller race? than the Mistlunify but clumsy-looking ami 

slugifish: thev have strongly marked Mongolian features, and 

are of rather a uniform olive complexion. They have very 

deep voices and speak with a peculiar sonorous cadence, never hurriedly. The dress 

* Thi! I)hu« bt-juls jijiovtt ivfiMTftd 1:u utv very lunuWune. Tlu\v ftiv an o\avt iun'tutiun uf tur<iuoi*e, and v&ry in si/,* 
I'vvm tin? diuiei»aicms of a ].»<■« to Unit of a larjre cborry. I believe they uru made in Olihm, 
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of the moii consists primarily of a loin cloth made of the bark of the TJdal* tree. It 

answers the double purpose of a carpet to sit upon and of a 
covering. It is tied round the loins, and hangs down behind 
in loose strips about fifteen incites long, like a white bushy tail. It serves also 
as a pillow by night. The garment thus described by Wilcox is seldom now seen in 
the plains, but is still worn by the Abors of the interior. When full dressed the modern 
Abor is an imposing figure. Colored coats without sleeves, of their own manufacture, 
or of th« manufacture of their neighbours, the Chalikatas, are commonly worn. Some 
wear long Tibetan cloaks, and they weave a cloth from their own cotton with a long 
fleecy nap like that of a carpet, which they make into warm jackets. On stale occasions 
they wear helmets of a very striking appearance. The foundation is a strong skull-cap 
of cane ; it is adorned with pieces of bear skin, yak tails dyed red, boars' tusks, and, 
above all, the huge beak of the buceros. 

.For arms they have cross-bows and common bows with arrows, the latter used with 
and without poison, very long spears, daggers, and long straight- 
cutting swords. By their own account it is on the latter weapon 
they chiefly rely in warfare, and they are fond of exhibiting their skill in using it. 

The hair of both males and females is close cropped ; this is done by lifting it on 
the blade of a knife and chopping it with a stick all round. The practice of tattooing is 
resorted to by both sexes. The men all wear a cross on the forehead between the 
eyebrows. The women have a small cross in the hollow of the upper lip immediately 
under the nose, and on both side's of it above and below the mouth are stripes, 
generally, but not always, seven in number. 

The dress of the females as ordinarily seen consists of two cloths, blue and red in 
broad stripes. One round the loins forms a petticoat just reach- 

Fcn»;J« costume . . . ' , 

mg to the knees; it is retained in its position by a girdle ol 
cane-work: the other is folded round the bosom, but this is often dispensed with, and 
the exposure of the person above the waist is evidently considered no indelicacy. Their 
necks are profusely decorated w r ith strings of beads reaching to the waist, and the 
lobes of the ears are, as usual with the hill races, enormously distended for decorative 
purposes. Hound the ankles, so as to set oil' to the best advantage the fine swell of the 
bare leg, broad bands of very finely plaited cane-work are tightly bused, and some of 
the belles, most particular about their personal appearance, wear these anklets of 
a light blue tinge?. But the most singular article of their attire remains to be described. 
All females with pretensions to youth wear suspended in front from a string round 
the loins a row of from three to a dozen shell shaped embossed plates of hell -metal from 
about six to three inches in diameter, the largest in the middle, the others gradually 
diminishing in size as they approach the hips. These plates rattle and chink as they move, 

like prisoners' chains. Very young girls, except for warmth, wear 

nniHHp..itk-uttU. nothing but these appendages, but the smallest of the sex is ncv<?r 

seen without them, and even adult females are often seen with no other covering. At 

Bomjir 1 witnessed a dance in which they divested themselves of everything else, and 

behaved in a verv indecorous manner. 

* Wiiro-s, Axi.ttii' UV*<-:ir<«lu-;, Vi.'l. VI 1. 
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Iii feature and complexion the Abor women are a coarse type of the Chinese. Thoy 
are not so ruddy nor so good looking as the Mishmis. Many of them are disfigured 
with goitre, and their antipathy to the use of water and their very unbecoming coiffure 
take greatly away from their personal appearance. 

They are hard worked, but the whole burden of field labor is not thrown upon them, 
as is the custom amongst most of the hill tribes. Wives are treated by their husbands 
with a consideration that strikes one* as singular in so rude a race ; but 1 have seen other 
races as rude who in this respect are an example to more civilized people. It i* because 
with these rude people tin? inclination of the persons most interested in the marriage is 
consulted, and polygamy is not practised ; I do not say it is the rule, but it is certainly the 
prevailing practice of the IVidam to have only one wife. They spoke with contempt of 
those who had a plurality, and I was assured both by the Membu and Siluk Abors that 
the IVidam generally repudiated the custom, as leading to jars and dissensions. I was in- 
formed that in the Membu village there was only one individual with more than one wife. 
Marriages are sometimes settled by the parents, but generally the young people 
arrange these affairs for themselves, and from all I could learn 
a feast is the only ceremony required to ratify and declare the 
happy event ; but it is customary for a lover to show his inclinations whilst courting by 
presenting his sweet hen rt and her parents with such delicacies as field mice and squirrels. 
In a society where all, except slaves, are equal in rank, and where the productive in- 
dustry of a man and his wife is sufficient to maintain them in all the necessaries and 
luxuries enjoyed by their neighbours, where moreover the community assist the young 
couple at starting by building a house for them, fathers and mothers have* little occasion 
to " manoeuvre" matches. It is a fact that amongst the JVulam they seldom interfere : 
and to barter their child's happiness for money would be regarded as an indelible disgrace. 
The Abors, however, view with abhorrence the idea of their girls marrying out of their 
own elan, and I was gravely assured that when one of the daughters of IVidam so demeans 
herself, the sun and the moon refuse to shine, and there is such a strife in the elements 
that all labor is necessarily suspended, till by sacrifice and oblation the stain is washed aw a>\ 
We are certain that the settlements of the Midhi and Mishmis extend right across 
the hills from Asam to Tibet, and that even those living nearest to the British territories 
are in habits of constant intercourse with the Tibetans. We can see that the IVidam 
have, directly or indirectly, trade with Tibet, as they wear coats, and possess pi pes of metal, 
vessels, swords, and beads, of Tibetan or of Chinese manufacture : but for somes reason 
they throw a veil of mystery over their intercourse, and always repudiating direct trade 
with Tibetans, tell you of the existence of barbarous tribes on the high snowy ranges 
behind them : and you meet with no one of the clan who will acknowledge to have passed 
this barrier of savages. 

Section 5. (2)— The Miris a,ni> Hill* Minis. 

Proceeding still down the valley, after crossing the hill course of the Dirjmo, 
we come on tribes nearly allied to the IVidam or Abors why an* known in Asam as the 
Parhatia or Hill Miris ; but before we enter their domains it may he as well to explain 
who the Miris of the plains are. 
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The Miris of the plains are off-shoots from the Abors and claimed by that people as 
^ . • runaway slaves, but there are various clans of them differing in 

Mm* of the valley. \ . ,. ,, , , ■* L ^ i • 

external appearance, and some of these elans have been settled m 
Asam for ages. They, however, keep much to themselves, leading rather a nomadic life, 
living in houses on stilts built on the precarious banks of the Brahmaputra and its 
estuaries or affluents, and cultivating the alluvial flats of that river. With exception 
to the clan called Ghutia Miris, the traditions of all of them take them back to the valley 
of the Dihong. It is probable they had advanced from tin?! north, made settlements in 
the country now occupied by the Abors, and the latter people, of the. same race hut more 
powerful, following on their footsteps pushed them on into the plains. There are clans, 
the Saiengya and Aiengya, who crop their hair like the Abors, and having done so the 
young women attach to the cropped ends an ornament fringe of cowries and brass, which 
gives them the appearance of being wigged in a very fantastic manner. Other- clans 
clothe themselves and dress their hair more after the fashion of the Asamese, but thin- 
keep their blood pure and have lost none of the physical characteristics of the tribe. 
They are of the yellow Mongolian types tall, and powerfully framed, hut with a slouching 
gait and sluggish habits. They have the deep-toned voire and slow method of speaking 
that I have noticed as characteristics of the Abors. 

Tor a long period under the Asam Government, the Miris managed to keep to them- 
selves the entire trade between Asam and the Abors; and as being thus the only 
medium of communication between the two peoples, they obtained this name Miri, which 
means mediator or go-between, and is the same word as ' miria\or 'milija' used with the 
same signification in Orissa. Perhaps the meViah applied to the sacrifice of the Khunds is 
a cognate word, the mcriah being the messenger or mediator between man and the* deity. 
The Miris in the plains have generally abandoned tin- vague religious notions of their 
ancestors, and adopted ideas put into their heads by the Asamese Gosains or Brahmmical 
priests, that each of them chose to adopt as their (juru or spiritual instructor : but all 
efforts ou the part of the Hindus to wean them from their impure mode of living have 
utterly failed. They cat pig, fowl and beef, and drink spirits and beer, and have no caste 
notions about the preparation of food. 

They keep the Asam feasts, and during the great Bihu festival groups of Miris are 

to be found amongst the gayest of the revellers. The Mi ri girls 
■ a,ll '" s '^' dance the somewhat sensual Bihu dance with great spirit, and 

they have a dance of their own which is quite free from this sensuality somewhat resem- 
bling the Naga movement. They have also a festival that few of the uninitiated ever 
hear of. At one season of the year the adult unmarried males and females of a village 
spend several days and nights together in one large building, and if couples manage* thus 
to suit each other, they pair off and many. 

The Miri houses are what art* called in Asam chaug-garh, i. <?., houses with raised 

floors, and space underneath for the pigs, poultry, &t\ Tin* houses 

are generally in u Y\w on the banks of the river, and they have 
no gardens or enclosures. The cultivation is with them, as with their brethren in the 
hills, apart from the village, and their granaries are in their cultivated fields, often left 
quite unprotected. They tnint to the isolated position for protection from alien thieves, 
and have perfect confidence in the honesty of their fellow villagers. 

u 
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Returning to the bills wo find, west of the Pirjmo and to the north of the Sisi and 

Damiiji maiusts of the Luckimpur district, the Gby-ghusi Miris ; 

Hiii Miri*. the g firfk norfh (>f Bor( j ] on i 5 anr j () n both banks of the hill 

course* of the Subanshiri river. Then the Panibotia Miris, so called because in their 
journeys to the plains they travel part of the way in canoes on that river, and Tarbatia 
whose journey is wholly by land, whence Tar. These tribes having, under the Asam 
Government, obtained a sort of prescriptive right to levy black-mail on the Luckimpur 
villages skirting their hills, now receive annually from our Government an equivalent 
in the form of a money payment. 

They tell a singular story in detailing the circumstances under which black-mail 
was formerly guaranteed to them by the Asam Government. They had plundered some 
Asamese villages, and that Government sent an army against them which was ignomi- 
niously defeated by the hill people and fled, leaving in the hands of the victors their 
camp equipage and magazine. The Hill Miris not knowing to what use to apply the 
muskets, matchlocks, guns, and powder, determined to make a grand bonfire of their 
spoils, and their astonishment and dread may be conceived when they found that the 
guns left loaded went off of themselves and killed several of their number, and when the 
grand explosion of the magazine took place which killed many more. They thought 
that a Itaja whose weapons, unbundled, had the power of inflicting such injury on/ his 
enemies must be worth knowing, and they sent a deputation to him, offering tpjibstain 
in futu.ro from plundering if they were allowed certain privileges of collecting from the 
ryots. All they asked was readily accorded, and thus originated the black-mail. 

Though in language and in many of their customs they resemble and are no doubt 
of commoft stock with the Abors, they differ from them greatly in form of government, 
and in many social observances and customs. 

They live in small communities under hereditary 1 chtSfs, and in some instances one 
family has obtained sufficient influence to be acknowledged as 
° tV " chief over clusters of communities.' They have no Mqrang, or 

town-hall, in which the elders meet and consult during the day, nor do the youths, armed 
for the protection of the village, keep watch by night. JThey have no regulation for the 
safety of the commonwealth like the Abors, nor does each settlement consist of only one 
family as amongst the Tain Mishmis. The villages consist of ten or a dozen houses of 
as many tani dies, built pretty closely together, in some position rather difficult of access, 
and it is left to the chief to look after its safety as best he can. 

The Ghy-ghasis are a poor, meanly clad, badly fed, ill-looking clan of stunted 
growth compared with the Abors ; their villages extend back as far as the eastern branch 
of the Subanshiri* 

The women of this elan, in lieu of the brass plates of the Abor lasses, wear a small 
petticoat made of filaments of cane woven together. It is about 
a foot in breadth, and fastened so tight round the loins that it 
restrains the free use of the thighs, and causes the women to move with a short mincing 
motion chiefly from the knee. The women are often seen with nothing on but this 
singular garment. They wear their hair long, but the appearance of this tribe is 
altogether unprepossessing, and I will pass to those on the opposite side of the Subanshiri, 
with whom I am better acquainted. 1 believe I am the only officer that ever penetrated 
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into their country. Wilcox made the attempt, but meeting with no encouragement from 
the chiefs, lie returned from the first rapids of the Siibansbiri above the Asamese gold* 
washers' village of Patalipam, He describes the river as scarcely inferior to the Ganges 
at Allahabad, with a discharge in the month of November of 10,000 cubic feet per second. 
Its course through the plains is not interesting, as the banks are low, liable to inundation, 
and covered with jungle, but nothing can possibly exceed the loveliness of its hill course. 
For eight or ten miles the river flows without a ripple in graceful sweeps round the 
bases of rocks that rise precipitously hundreds of feet from the clear mirror which re- 
flects them, and blend into lofty forest-clad hills. Throughout this glen the average depth 
of water cannot be less than sixty feet. Above it the stream is broken by boulders into 
roaring rapids, presenting a wild contrast to its peaceful current through the glen. 

The chief who befriended me in my excursion to the Hill Miri villages was Tenia, the 
head of the I'anibotia JVIiris. After a journey of three days and a half from Fatalipam 
in canoes up the river, I met him and his people at the point called Siplumukh, and 
thence proceeded by land. Two long marches over a most difficult road, impracticable 
tor any quadruped except a goat, and iufoasiblo by a biped who had not the free? use of 
his hands as well as his feet, brought us to the settlement. My baggage was nearly all 
carried on the heads of sturdy-limbed hill lasses who merrily bounded like roes from one 
slippery rock to another, laughing at my slow progress. 

I found the villages situated on hills to the north of the great range seen from the 
Luekimpur station, which 1 had crossed. They were small, consisting each of not more 
than ten or a dozen houses two or three miles apart. Every village had its Gam or 
chief, but my friend Tenia was looked upon as head of the clan. 

On the arrival of the first British officer ever seen in the hills, fowls were killed in 
cvorv village by augurs with the view of ascertaining, from the appearance of the en- 
trails, if the visit boded them good or ill. Fortunately the omens were all pronounced 
favorable, and the people vied with each other in treating me and my party with kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

A description of Tenia's house will suffice for all, and show how 1 they live. It is 
70 feet long; the flooring is of split bamboos on a very 
substantial framework of timber raised several feet from the 
ground; the roof has gable ends, and is thatched with leaves; under the gable a cross 
sloping roof covers an open balcony, one at each end. The interior consists of one Ion if 
apartment 60 feet by 16, from which a passage at one side, extending the entire length, 
is partitioned off in the large apartment- down the centre; four tires burn on hearths of 
earth. On one side neatly ranged were the arms, pouches, marching equipments, and 
another portion of the hall was dceorated with trophies of the chase; in the centre, 
bet ween the tires, frames of bamboo suspended from the roof served as tables on which 
various domestic utensils were deposited. 

In the passage partitioned off there was nothing but a row of conical baskets lined 
with plantain leaves, in which the grain was undergoing its proeess of fermentation for 
the production of their favorite beverage. The liquor slowly percolated into earthen 
vessels placed underneath, and was removed for use as they filled. 

In the large apartment thcwholc family eat, drink, and sleep ; Tenia and. his two 
wives at the upper end or first fire, his sons and daughters round the next, and servants 
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and retainers round the third and fourth. Fearful of beting pillaged by the Abors 
they do not venture to display much property in their houses- Their stores -of gram are 
kept in houses apart from the village, and their valuables buried. The latter consist 
chiefly of large dishes and cooking vessels of metal, and of great collections of Tibetan 
metal bells called doogantas, which appear to be prized as holy things, and aw 
sometimes used as money. Miris pretend that they cannot now obtain these bells, and 
f hat those they possess arc heirlooms. They are valued at from four annas to twelve rupees 
each, according to shape, size and ornaments. Those with inscriptions inside and out are 
most highly prized. Those without inscriptions are little valued, and as these inscriptions 
are nothing more than repetitions of the Shibboleth, " Om M&ni pedxai Om" of the 
Tibetans, it is easy to see that the Miris must have been inspired by that people to treat 
them with such veneration. The superstition regarding them should be compared with 
the veneration of the Gams for the vessels called Biokoras; also, it is believed, of 
Tibetan manufacture. 

The costume of the ladies of this elan is elaborate and peculiar. A short petticoat 
... L extending from the loins to the knees is secured to a broad 

belt of leather, which is ornamented with brass bosses. Outside 
this they wear the singular crinoline of cane-work, which I have described as often 
the sole garment of the neighbouring clan. The upper garment consists of a band of 
plaited cane-work girding the body close under the arms, and from this in front a 
fragment of cloth depends and covers the breasts. This is their travelling and working 
dress, but at other times they wrap themselves in a*iarge cloth of foi silk of Asamese 
manufacture, doubled over the shoulders and pinned in front like a shawl. 

They have bracelets of silver or copper, and anklets of finely plaited cane or bamboo. 
Their hair is adjusted with neatness, pa lied in the centre and hanging down their backs in 
two carefully plaited tails. In their ears they wear most fantastic ornaments of silver, 
which, it would be difficult to describe. A simple spiral screw of this metal, winding 
snake-like round the extended lobe of the ear, is ncjt uncommon amongst unmarried girls, 
hut this is only an adjunct of the complicated ear ornaments worn by married ladies. 
They wear round their nocks an enormous quantity of large turquoise-like beads made 
apparently of fine porcelain, and beads of agate, cornelian, and onyx, as well as ordinary 
srlass beads of all colors. 

The men of this clan have fine muscular figures, many of them tall, at least over five 
. , feet ei«;ht inches, and in feature generallv resembling the Abor. 

but they have* admitted Asamese into their fraternity, and the 
expression of some is softened by this admixture of race. They gather the hair to 
the front, where*, it protrudes out from the forehead in a large knob secured by a 
bodkin. Hound the head a band of small brass or copper knobs linked together is 
tightly bound. Chiefs -wear ornaments in their eai's of silver, shaped like a wine- 
glass, and quite as large*. A cap of cane or bamboo-work with a peak behind is worn 
when travelling, and over this a piece cut out of a tiger or leopard skin, including 
the tail, which has a droll appearance, hanging down the backs. Their nether garment is 
a scarf between their legs fastened, to a girdle of cane- work, and their upper robe, a cloth 
wrapped round the body and pinned so as to resemble the Abors* sleeveless coat. As 
a cloak and covering for their knapsack, they wear over the shoulders a half cape, made of 
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the hlaok hairy fibres of a palm-tree, which at a distance looks like a bear skin. Then* 
arms are the bow and arrow and long: straight sword, and the arrows are generally 
poisoned. They also make shafts from a bamboo, which is said to be poisonous without 
any addition to render it so. 

The time of the men is chiefly occupied in journeys to the plains with loads of 

Occupation. (munjista) nranjit or other produce, or in hunting. They have 

various methods for entrapping animals of all kinds, from an 

elephant to a mouse, and all is fish that comes to their net. The flesh of a tiger is prized 

as food for men ; it gives them strength and courage. It is not suited for women ; it 

would make them too strong-minded. 

Polygamy is practised to a great extent by the chiefs ; there is no limit, but his means 

jk . >s of purchase, to the number of wives a man may possess, and (as 

amongst the Mishmis) when he dies, his son or heir will become 

the husband of all the women, excepting his mother. As amongst the llos of Singbhum, 

a woman is valued more on account of her family than her good looks, but the chiefs' 

(laughters are generally the belles of the clan, and there is groat competition for a pretty 

girl. The belle of Tenia's village, when I was there, was a niece of his, named YAday, 

and I was assured that several cliiefs had made proposals for her. The price put on this 

beauty amounted to two or three mithijns, twenty or thirty pigs, and a quantity of fowls. 

With the poorer classes a man has to work hard to earn the means of buying a wife, 

. , , , and from this results in a few instances the practice of polyandry. 

Ownwonal polyandry. *, 

I never heard of any cases of this practice amongst lema s tribe ; 
but occasional instances of it are met in the tribes to the cast and west of them. Two 
brothers will unite, and from the proceeds of their joint labor buy a wife between them. 
When the stipulated price is paid, the parents of the bride invite the suitor and his 
friends to a feast, and at tin* close of it he carries off his bride, who is accompanied by all 
her relations and friends, and a return feast is given by the bridegroom or his father. 

The Miri women make faithful and obedient wives. 1 have often heard them express 
their astonishment at the unbridled license of an Asamese woman's tongue, even in 
addressing her husband. They are trained never to complain or give an angry answer, and 
cheerfully do they appear to bear the hard burden imposed on them, which includes nearly 
the whole of the field labor, and an equal share of the carrying work of their journeys to 
the plains. They seldom possess any implement solely adapted for cultivation, have never 
taken to the plough, or even to a hoe. They use their long straight daos, or swords, to 
clear, cut, and dig with. 

Each village has a certain extent of ground to which their cultivation is limited, but 
, , . . not more than one-fifth of this is under cultivation each season. 

Cultivation. , .-, ; 

They cultivate each patch two successive years, then sutler it to 
lie fallow for four or five, biking up again the ground that has been longest follow in lieu. 
They have, like the Abors* a superstition which deters them from breaking up fresh 
ground so long as their available -fallow is sufficients—a dread of offending the spirit* of 
woods by unnecessarily cutting down trees. Their crops are the twos rice, millets, Indian 
corn, yams, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and red pepper ; but they barely rear sufficient for 
their own consumption, and would often be very hard pressed for food, if it were* not for 
the large stock of dried meat they take care to have always on hand. 
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Not loss than two-thirds of the population spend several months of the year in the 
plains, and their main occupation whilst there is to procure meat and fish, dry it, and 
carry it back to their hills. A Miri encampment, whilst this process is going on, may be 
sniffed from alar, and the unpleasant odour clings most, disagreeably to the people, 
rendering it desirable to keep to the windward of all you meet. 

The only cattle of the ox kind kept by the Hill Miri are the mithnn, and they are 

CVtt] only useful as food, as their masters never touch milk. They 

have pigs and poultry in plenty, and a few goats. 

I suppose there are no people on the face of the earth more ignorant of arts and 

manufactures than the trite I am treating of. They are decently 

clad, because they can exchange the wild produce of their Mils for 

clothes, and they purchase cloths with the money received from Government as black mail 

commutation ; but they cannot make for themselves any article of clothing, unless the 

cane bands and bamboo crinolines can be so called. The most distant tribes, their cognates, 

manufacture coarse cotton cloths ; but though the Miris are in constant eommiuiication 

with them as well as with the people of the plains, they have not the remotest idea of 

weaving. They cannot journey two or three days from their village without having to 

cross a considerable river. If it be not fordahlc, a rough ra-ft of k&ku bamboos (Bambuaa 

ffif/antea) is hastily constructed, butthough constantly requiring them and annually using 

them in their journeys to the plains, (hey have never yet attempted to construct a canoe. 

This is the more strange as the Abors of the Dihong river make them for use and for sale. 

The religious observances of the Miris are confined to the slaughter of animals in 

the name of the sylvan spirits, and vaticination by the cxaroina- 

lit?li ,r ii*ii . * 

tion of the entrails of birds when the deities have- been invoked 
after such sacrifices. They profess a belief in a future state, and have an indefinite idea 
of a God who presides in the region of departed souls; hut, as they call this god 
Jam llaja, 1 believe it to be the Hindu Yaraa. They, however, bury their dead as 
if they were sending them on a long journey, fully clothed and equipped with arms, 

travelling-pouch and caps, in a deep grave surrounded bv strong 

Disposal of theiiond. A . , ™ l . A - ' , * . ., " , 

timbers to prevent the earth from pressing on tbern ; nor do 
they omit to supply the departed with food for his journey, cooking utensils, and 
ornaments, according to the position he enjoyed in life, in order that Jam llaja may 
know whom he has to deal with. They attach great importance to their dead being 
thus disposed of and buried near the graves of their ancestors. If a man of rank and 
influence, die in the plains, his body is immediately conveyed to the hills to lie so interred, 
should the disease of which he died not be deemed contagious. 

Of migrations or their own origin the*, Hill Miri can only say that they were made 

for the hills and appointed to dwell there, and that they wow 

originally much further north, but discovered Asam by following 
the flights of birds, and found it to their advantage to settle -on its borders. 

There can be no doubt that the Hill Miris do their* utmost to deter the people of the 

wild cdaus to their north from visiting the plains, but the north- 

Tribes U> their north, , .„ , 1 • " i 11 *» » • 1 * 

men occasionally creep down bearing heavy loads of munjista,* 

* The ludiiiii Mudder. Thev rhletiy depend on this export t*> provide theui thfc umniiuj of ]>urehaMiii£ all they tmjwwt 
from the plains. 
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and, beyond looking more savage and -unkempt, they are undistinguislmble from tlir 
poorer class of Mirk. They are described, however, as living in detached houses, as. 
whenever they have attempted to form into a society, fierce feuds and summary vengeance, 
or the dread of it, soon break up the community. Thrown on their own resources, 
they have acquired the art of forging their own dam, which the Miris know not, and 
their women weave coarse narrow cloths. 

To the north-west of the Hill Miri country we hear of a tribe called ' Anka Miris' 

A»foi Mir ^ ^ ,e ■^ sameBe » w ^° never visit the plains, but who, from the 

accounts we have received of them, must be very superior to the 

tribes of this family that we are acquainted with, resembling the Padam in their polity 

rlll . BJ . and customs. Surrounded bv loftv hills-, the country which 

Their pom lion. * • 

they inhabit is an extensive valley, represented as being quite 
level and watered by a branch, or perhaps the principal stream, of the Sundri river, 
and richly cultivated. 

They have fifteen large villages in tips valley, and broad sheets of cultivation. They 
irrigate the land from the river, and it gives them in return rich corps, chiefly of rice. 

The women wear blue or black petticoats and white cotton 

Cotft-IIIIH!. m 

jackets, all of their own making. Their faces are tattooed, whence 
the name • Anka', given to them by the Asainese. They call themselves "Tenae/ 

The males have an article of dress made of cane hanging down behind in a bushy 
tail, apparently like the under-garmeut worn by the Padam, made of the bark of the TJdaJ 
tree. There are other points in which, differing from the llill Miris, they resemble the 
Abors of the Dihong. The Miris, however extensive the family and the number of 
married couples it includes, all occupy one house. The young men of the Tenae tribes, 
when they marry f have to leave their father's house and set up for themselves. 

The Tenae are peaceably disposed, but they occasionally have to take up arms to punish 
marauders, and they arc said to do the business at once effectually 
and honourably. Whilst the Abors and the Miris confine 
their warfare to nocturnal and secret attacks, and if successful in effecting a- surprise, 
indiscriminately massacre men, women, and children, the Tenae declare hostilities, march 
openly to attack their enemy, and make war only on men, inflicting no injury whatever 
on non-combatants. If this be true, the Tenae may claim a hearing as the most humane 
of belligerents at the next International Congress. 

Section 5. (8) — Thk Dopiu-as. 

We next come to the country of the Dophlas, of which we know very little, but the 
people so called are so nearly allied to the llill Miris we have been describing, that, it will 
not be necessary to give a very detailed notice of them. 1 am ignorant of the signification 
of the name 4 J)ophla\* but # Robinson tells us it is not recognised by the people to whom 
it is applied except in their intercourse with the inhabitants of the plains. * Bangui \ the 
term in their own language to signify a man, is the only designation they give themselves. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight Gftms of this (dan are in receipt of compensation 
for black mail from Government, dividing amongst them a sum of Us. 2,518. 



* Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. 11, for 1851. 
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The number of G&ms does not necessarily indicate the number of villages. The 

Dophias affect an oligarchical form of Government, and acknowledge the authority of 

from two or three to as many as thirty or forty chiefs in each clan. Their villages are 

larger than those of the Hill Miris, They are richer in flocks and herds, but they are 

inferior physically, being I think the shortest in stature of this division of the hill tribes. 

They have normally the same Mongolian type of physiognomy, but from their 

intercourse with the people of the plains and the number of 

Asamcse slaves, which they have by fair means or foul acquired, 

it is much modified and softened, and I have sometimes seen Dophla girls with pleasing 

and regular features. Their complexion varies much from olive with a ruddy tinge to 

dark brown. 

I never heard of Dophla priests, but Robinson says they have priests who pretend 
to a knowledge of divination, and bv inspection of chickens' 
entrails and eggs, declare the nature of the sacrifice that is to be 
offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom it is to be offered- The office, however, is 
not hereditary, and is taken up and laid aside at pleasure, so it resolves itself into this, 
that every man can, when occasion requires it, became a priest. Their religion con- 
sists of invocations to the spirits for protection of themselves, their cattle, and their 
crops, and sacrifice and thank-offerings of hogs and fowls. They acknowledge, but do 
not worship, one Supreme Being which, 1 conceive, means that they have been told of 
such a being, but know nothing about him. 

Marriages and marital rights are the same with Dophias as with the Hill Miris. 

Those who can afford it are polygamists, but polyandry is far more 

' * vil l common amongst the Dophias than amongst the eastern tribes 

A very pretty Dophla girl once came into the station of Luckimpur, threw herself at 

my feet and in most poetical language asked me to give her protection. She was the 

daughter of a chief and was sought in marriage and promised to a peer of her father 

who had many other waves. She would not submit to be one of many, and besides she 

loved and she eloped with her beloved. This was interesting and romantic. She wa* at 

the time in a very coarse travelling dress, but assured of protection she took fresh apparel 

and ornaments from her basket and proceeded to array herself, and very pretty she looked 

as she combed and plaited her long hair and completed her toilette. In the meantime 

I had sent, for 'the beloved' who had kept in in the background, and alas I how 

the romance was dispelled when a dual appeared ! She had eloped with two young 

men !! 

The eosturae of the Dophias is very similar to that of the Hill Miris last described, 
except that 1 do not think the Dophla women wear the crinoline 
of cane work. 
I have no particulars as to their mode of burial, but it is probably the same as that 
of the Hill Miris. 

The Dophla country extends from the hill course of the Sundri river to the 

Bhoroli river, comprising the hills to thc» north of Chedwar in 

the Luckimpwr and of Naodwar in the Tezpur District. They 

are in eonmninieatiou with the Tibetans as they possess many articles of Tibetan or 

Chinese manufacture, but like the Dihong Abors and Hill Miris, they toll wild stories of 
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th« savages between them and Tibet. It is said of those savages that thf^y pro absolutely 

naked, tind have, or assert that they have, an abhorrence of the smell of clothes. 

• The Doplilos are a trifle more ingenious than the Hill Miris. The women spin and 

t weave and aw spared much of tins labour of the fields that 

the Miri women are subjected to ; hut they are still very backward 

in the commonest arts. I do not tliink they have any pottery ; and they import from 

Tibet or Asam nearly all their weapons and implements. 

« 

Skction 5. (4)— The Akas, or ITiusso. 

« 

The Akas or Arkas are tiro only occupants of the remaining segment of the. bill- 
country lying between the Dophla territ >ry and Butan.* They are divided into two clans — 
the; Haxarikowas, 'Eaters of a thousand hearths/ and the *Ku pa- ehor,' ' the thieves 
that lurk in the cotton fields/ Those are all Asamese nicknames. We are informed 
by the Itevd. G. II. Mesolmeyer that they call themselves Hrusso.t 

The direct road to their settlement is reported to be exceedingly difficult, up water- 
courses including the bed of the Bhoroli river which divides the Aka from the Dophla 
country, or clambering with the aid of cane ropes the almost perpendicular faces of 
rocks; but there is a more circuitous, but easier, approach through a part of the But:m 
territory by which the journey may be made in six days. 

To the north of the Akas are the Migi with whom the Akas intermarry. So they 

may be regarded as kindred clans. The former are the more 

^* powerful, numbering from three to ft >ur hundred households, but 

they rarely visit the plains unless it be to support the Akas in mischief. The trade of 

these tribes with Asam is thus monopolized by the Akas, who have no wish to forego the 

advantages that this gives them. 

The Akas only number about 230 families, but they were nevertheless for many years 
the. terror of the inhabitants of Chardwar, in the district of Purrung, and were notorious 
as the most daring marauders of the frontier. 

The Hazarikowas had obtained fromthe-Asam Government a right to levy black mail 
which they rigidly enforced. Hence probably their name of 
the ' Eaters ol a thousand hearths. The Kupa-chors exercised 
the right without having so obtained it, and under a chief, called the Ttigi llaja, 
insatiably plundered the people? that it. pleased them to prey upon ; but in 1821), this 
formidable iree-booter was captured, and for four years kept close in the Gowhatty 
jail. Whilst there he attached himself to a Hindu spiritual guide, who perhaps 
had something io say to his obtaining his freedom, as the Guru offered to be 
surety for the good behaviour of his proselyte, and in 18*i2 the Governor General's Agent 
released him; but when he once mow set foot on his nitivc earth, he forgot the Guru, 
and bis first action was to put to death all that had been in any way concerned in his 
capture. He then attacked and cut up a British outpost established at the head of the 
pass leading to his country, massacring men, women, and children; and for seven years 
after this, though vigorously hunted,. he not only evaded capture, but continued to make 

* Mwinoraiuiucu tin the North-Eastern Frontier TYIhcs, by A. Mackenzie, K*q s c. s., 18<U>. 
f .Journal, Asiatic SWu»ty, Bengal, Vol XXXVII, }>n£i> 1U1. 
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raids on Iho plains. At length .-weary of this life, lie with dl his imfya^^ 
surrendered, and on their taking: a solemn oath to maintain the peace on their frontier 
in future they were amnestied. Small pensions were granted to them, amounting in the 
aggregate to Us. 8(50 per annum, and they have since kept inviolate their engagements. 
In administering the oath, the chiefs were made to kill a fowl, to take in their hands a 
1 iger, -and then a bear, skin and finally some elephant's dung. 

The Tagi Paija after his return from his first forced visit to Asam, became some- 
what reformed, and introduced his people to the worship of Hari. Mr, Heselxneyer 
thins describes the previous religious notions of the Akas: — 

"The Aka though uncivilized is not devoid of religious ideas ; he has no written 

shastras or religious books of aqy kind it is true, but the Aka 

' ltfM,n " fears the high mountains which tower aloft over his dwelling and 

form the snow-clad sides, off which leaps the thundering avalanche, he fears the roaring 

torrents of the deep glen which interposes between hi m and hi a friends beyond, and he 

fears the dark and dense jungle in which his cattle lose their way." 

"These dark and threatening powers of nature he invests with supernatural attri- 
butes. They are his gods, and he names them, Fuxo the god of jungle and water, 
Firan and Siman the gods of war, and Satu the god of house and field." 

The Akas have a priest, called Deori, for every hamlet, who performs daily worship 
at the shrines of these gods, small huts in which are images, their representatives. 
The Deoris also attend at marriages to tic the nuptial knot. This, the only ceremony of 
marriage, was probably introduced from the plains by the, reformed Tagi. 

Offerings to the gods are made at the different cultivating seasons, and also in token 
of gratitude when children are born. If a lirusso falls sick, fowls or other animals are 
offered to Fiixo, and the patient is mesmerised. 

The houses of the Akas are like those of the Hill Miris, but more carefully and 

substantia 11 v built. The flooring is of well smoothed and close 

fitting planks. All the household utensils are of metal. Jjarge 

copper vases for water vessels are obtained from Tibet or Butan, and brass pots and brass 

plates for cooking in and rating off, obtained .from Asarn. 

They eat the flesh of mil buns and common cows, and have lanre herds, but thev 
do not touch the milk. They breed pigs and rear fowls and pigeons in great numbers, 
but ducks and geese are forbidden to them by their gods. Their new god Hari has 
not been very severe* on them. He o.ily objects to and curbs their predilection for the 
Jlesh of dogs and other animals not ordinarily eaten by civilized beings. 
The burial arrangements are the same as those of the Hill Miris. 



Section (5. Tui<: Naoas ov Upper Asam. 

Having now reached the Jhitan boundary, let us cross the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and glance at the tribes occupying positions ms-d-vi$ to the AboivM!iri-I>ophb-people in 
the opposite hills. 

The? learned leave us to take our choice as to whether the term Xaga, the name 
applied by the Hindus to the inhabitants' of the hills we are about to explore, is from 
the Sanskrit root, meaning ' naked/ or the Sanscrit « nag/ snake. Whichever derivation 
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we take, it ijtugi be admitted that the word is aptly applied, as the Nagas love to decorate, 
liftber than to clothe, their persons, and are deeidely snake-like in their habits. 

We ascend the valley again and go kick to the Singphos on the Bori Diking river 
and vallev of the Kvendwen, whew the- Nagas appear so lmieli 

Extout of country « • n x i 

mixed up with the Singphos that the Burmese have the same name 
for both — ' KakhyensV In the basin of the Brahmaputra they are found only on the left 
bank of the Bori Dihing river, and the people called .Nagas extend from that river to the 
Kopili of the Nowgong District and to the groat southern bendof (he Barak river and the 
eastern frontier of Tipperah, between the 83rd and 97th degrees of east longitude; but we 
cannot, simply from their having this common appellation, predicate that all the tribes in 
that great area are one people. There seems to be a very broad distinction between the* 
Nagas to the east, and the Nagas to the west, of the Dhunsiri river* From the Dihing to 
that river the dialects spoken, though greatly differing, have* indubitable indication of a 
common origin, but there appears to be no such obvious affinity between those dialects 
and the language of the Angami bordering on North Kaehnr, and there appears to be 
likewise very wide divergence* in theii polity, religion, and customs. 

The Nagas east of the Doyaug rivert are divided into great elans under hereditary 
chiefs, who appear to exercise great influence over their people. 
1 agl *' They live in large 1 villages, some of not less than 300 houses. The 

villages occupy commanding and secure positions'on the peaks or ridges of hills, the spins 
or approaches to which are fortified, and the sleep places made 1 as inaccessible as possible. 
The houses of the chiefs are of great size; that of (ho Sangnoi Chief ivas found to 
be 250 to 3i>() iwi in length, a well constructed building occupy- 
ing the centre and highest position in the village as the manor 
house. The houses of the common people are very much smaller, but still consider- 
able and substantial building*. I find no written description of any of these houses, and 
so many years have elapsed since I saw one, that I cannot altogether trust to my memory. 
In. front of ihe Chiefs house, as well as inside it, are numerous trophies of the chase 
and memorials of feasts, and in a separate house, dedicated to the collection, memorials 
of ferocitv arid vengeance, — human skulls arranged in shelves like books, the records of 
recent achievements, and baskets full of fragmeuls of skulls, the memorials of the bloody 
deeds of their forefathers. 

On our assuming the government of Upper Asam, attention was soon directed to 
the cold blooded murders committed by the Nagas on British subjects, and several ex- 
peditions to their hills were undertaken with the view of putting a stop to the practice. 
We thus became acquainted with various tribes of Abor Nagas J as the* Mithuu, Tablong, 
(■hangnoi, Mulong, and Joboka. The Nainsangyas, ltordwnrias and ftiidwarias, Soto, and 
others, had been previously in habits of peaceful intercourse with the people of the plains. 
It was the custom of these elans <o allow matrimony to those only who made themselves 
as hideous as possible by having their faces elaborately tattooed. 
TaUontmg. The ijrcuHss <)f distiguration is carried to such a length, that it 

gives them an unnatural darkness of complexion and that tearful look which results when 
a white man blackens his face* 

* On the nuthoritv of Mr. IJnUins.ni h. ni* U»A on "Assam,'' hu! ! itui not iaire of it. 
t Thv i-iwU't-n MtRaent o!' tin- lUiin.sivi (Long. !H" E., Lat. 2ti° S.) 
J Abor, iu A«:tnK'*i\ means * imk'pcmlcnt'. 
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To this rite of disfiguration they are not admitted till they have taken aluiman scalp 
or a skull, or shared in some expedition in which scalps or skulls wore taken. It is by no 
means essential that tin* skulls or scalps should be trophies of honorable warfare, or that 
they should even be taken from the bodies of declared enemies, A skull may be acquired 
by the blackest treachery, but so long as the victim was hot a member of the clan, it 
is accepted as a chivah*ous offering of a true knight to his lady* 

The yarious tribes were gradually induced to enter into engagements to give 
up the horrible custom ; but how, in refraining from it, they satisfied the cravings of -the 
young women for this singular marriage present I know not. 

The communications between friendly villages in the interior of the 3STaga Hills are 
CmiiuiunicnUon and Ouiti- admirably kept up. The paths are of course steep and difficult, 
vatinn but considerable engineering skill is sometimes shown in «ig*zagging 

and bridging them. Much of the cultivation in the villages is of a permanent character, 
terraced and irrigated, but. the glorious forests ar.e very wantonly destroyed for the dry 
crops. They appear to have no superstitious dread of the. sylvan deities like the Abors 
to restrain them. The trees are not cut down, but they are tortured by the ringing 
process till they are leafless and dry, then set lire to, and the cleared "ground, scraped 
and sown, yields sufficient crops for a year or two. 

The approaches to the village are often carefully planted with mangoe and jack treses 

and bamboos, and under the shade of these groves arcs miniature* 

houses which contain or cover the bones of their dead. At Jens t 

it was the custom of the Nagas of the interior between the Deko and Dihing rivers, 

thus finally to dispose of them. 

The bodies are first placed in wooden coffins like boats, and exposed suspended to 
trees outside the village till eomplcly desiccated ; then the obsequies take place, if the 
deceased was a person of consideration, two buffaloes, several pigs, and a great number 
of fowls arc; killed. ' The .friends from pi I the neighbouring villages, equipped in their 
war dress, arrive, and bearing gongs and drums proceed to the place "where the remains 
arc* laid- Each man carries a shield, a spear, and a dao or battle axe. 

Thev then sintr and dance, the burden of the song is a defiance of the demon 
of death that has taken their friend; they address him as if he were an enemy who, 
in their own fashion, had treacherously made away with their clansman, the chorus 
brandishing their weapons and repeating yes ! yes ! at the end of each denunciation. 
Music*, dancing, and feasting, are continued all night and all next clay. Them a large 
company, f >f youug women come and completely cover the remains with leaves and 
flowers, after which they are disposed of according to the custom of the tribe. 

The above is taken from a description by an American Missionary of a funeral he 
witnessed in Namsang*, or some other of the eastern border villages : and at the close of 
the ceremony the bones were burnt. In the mojy* remote villages the bones are preserved 
in the little house's I have alluded to above, or buried. 

1 have no knowledge of the religious ceremonies of the Nagas east of the Dhuusiri. 
They have no temples and no priests, and I never heard of any 
" ,??non * form of worship amongst them, \?ut, I do not doubt that they 

sacrifice and observe omens like; other tribes. 

* Sue Itobiuhoii'* Ah*.. in, punting iiuptisL JMisfciouury M«# iziue. 
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According to Robinson* they have * confused and faint- ideas' of a divine power, 
which I understand to mean none -at all, and they believe in a future state which, 
however, they consider must; be just such an existence as the present one, showing grout 
want of imagination on their part 

Marriages are contracted comparatively late in life. This was the necessary oou- 
„ . sequence of the condition that it must, not take place till the 

Murringw. / ' * « i • 

candidate for a bride could present her with a gory token of his 
love; hut there is also a price on the young lady, and the youth unable to pay often 
serves like Jacob for his wile, and at the end of his servitude is in like manner provided 
and set up by his father-in-law.. The Nagas confine themselves to one* wife, who has to 
work hard, but is otherwise* well treated. They participate with their husbands in all 
festivities and social amusements. 

The Naga war dances commence with a review or sham tight, I .witnessed one at 
„, , Sangnoi, in -which vast numbers were engaged. The warriors arc 

War daiiw. , v 

armed with a spear used as a javelin, a battle axe or dao, and a 
shield of butTaloc hide or of bamboo work covered with tiger or other skin, large enough, 
to cover the whole person. 

They advance in extended order, making admirable light, infantry practice, for nothing 
can bo seen but the black shields creeping along the ground. They are thus impervious 
to arrows, but their cover is no protection against a bullet. When sufficiently near to their 
imaginary enemy, they spring up and flimy the spear ; this is supposed to take effect ; a tuft 
of grass represents the head of the dear! foe; they seize it with the left hand, cut it out with, 
the battle axe, and retycat with the clod hanging by the grass over their shoulder as the 
skull or scalp. A sort of triumphant song and dance in which the women join follows this. 

Many of the Naga chiefs, as the Namsangya Raja or Kiimbo, dress respectably 
as Hindus when Ihev visit the plains, like highbinders putting 
on the trews, but at homo they wear the national dress of a 
Naga chief or warrior, which is very fantastic hut xory pieturesquo. 

Tiny wear singular coronals made of pieces cut out of large* shells, and on the crown 
of the head a little periwinkle-shaped basket-work cap, black with a scarlet border with 
peacocks' feathers and goats' hair dyed scarlet. Necklaces, bracelets, armlets of beads, 
shells, brass, and of cane- work, are worn in profusion, hut no drapery to speak of. The 
girdle is of polished plates of brass with a kind of double stomacher above and below. 
A xwy small apron of black cloth decorated with small shells is seen below this iu most 
of the tribes, but 1 have, seen tribes who wore nothing of the kind. The legs are also 
ornamented with bands of cane colored red. The arms an* a gleam iug pole-axe with 
a short black handle, decorated with a tuft of red goats' hair ; a broad beaded barbed 
spear, the shaft of which is covered with colored hair like a brush, and a shield of 
bulla loo hide from four to five fed", long. 

The women's cost una* is simpler, consisting of necklaces and an apron, or sometimes 
without the apron. 

The great chiefs have chairs or rather stool** of stale on which they and their sons 
sit ; the ruler's stool being thel%hest, that of the heir apparent a steplow r er, and the other 
members of the iVimily lower still. On one occasion wo had been for some time waiting 
for (lie attendance in camp of the Chief of Sanguoi, and the officers had left the camp 
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to view some part of. the adjoining country. On our return, we found within the boat 
of our sentries, a scaffolding of bamboos twenty or thirty feet high, on the top of which was" 
seated the Sangnoi Chief's son prepared to receive our homage ! He was made to descend 
very rapidly and accommodated with a stool. 

In all these Naga villages of the interior there is, at each of the fortified entrances, a 
large building well raised as a look-out or wateh4iouse in which 

Uutird houses. * ^ M , 

* a band of young men keep guard at night. They have huge 

drums eom]>osed of trees hollowed out, which are sounded to give the alarm, and they 
have also fire signals. 

The young chiefs are sometimes fine looking 1 men, and it is not an uncommon -occur* 
TM , , , A renoo to find the chief himself a verv portly personage ; but the 

Physical traits. " * * x ° 

physique of the Na&as generally is very inferior to that of the 
northern tribes. They are smaller boned and have much less muscular development, and 
arc of darker complexion. 

Their faces are very lozenge-shaped, features flat and eyes small. They have 
amongst them many Asamesc who have taken to the Naga costume. They are at once 
reeogn izahlc by the difference of feature: nothing can make them look like Nagas. Of 
the Naga females my recollections are, they are short, ugly,, and waistiess; too hard 
worked perhaps to bo beautiful. 

Section 7. — The Loweu Naga Gkouf : (1) — The Nag as Wjkst of the Doyano Rivkk. 

Of the Nnga tribes bewecu the Poyang and Kopili Rivers, we have? a comprehensive 
account in Major Steward's very interesting Notes on Kaehar, published in the Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. VII, for 1855. It appears from it that their polity is very 
different from that of the Naga trilies East of the Boyang. West of that river they 
acknowledge no chiefs. They appoint, as spokesman of the village, some elder who 
has the reputation of superior wisdom, or, perhaps, more frequently, the influence of wealth, 
but they give him no real power, and are not bound by any tiling he says. The office is not 

hereditary, nor always held for life. A council of elders some- 

Government. . . , . . , ." . , . . t t . ,■■,*. 

tunes sjts to decide disputes, but no one is bound to attend to their 
award* Disputes between people of the same clan become feuds and lead to intestine 
wars, but the very great misery that this entails on the community acts as a deterrent. 
Passions arc repressed by fear of the consequences of giving them vent, and order is thus 
generally maintained from the very absence of any rule or legitimate power to enforce 
it; It is, however, found necessary to give the fighting propensities of the people full vent 
once or twice in the year. A meeting is appointed at a convenient time and place, and 
a general meUe takes place, every que fighting but using no weapons, .except, those with 
which nature has provided him. 

These Nagas sacrifice* to several spirits to whom different attributes are ascribed, but 
these are creatures, and they do, not profess to have any know- 
ledge of a Creator. They appear in their polity and psychology 
very much to resemble the Chulikata Mishmis, but they have names for the gods or 
spirits they adore. The first is i Semes,' the god of riches, to whom large animals, 
buffaloes, mitbuns, and cows, arc offered, and 'Kuehimpai/ the god of harvests, who has 
to put up with goats, fowls, and eggs. 
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Among the malignant deities f Itapiaba' is first, He is appeased by sacrifices of dogs 
and pigs. His assistant is the spirit * Kangniba/ very fierce but blind, and as he cannot 
distinguish between eostlymnd trifling olfferings, the poorest things aror given to him. 

When omens have to be consulted in kdialf of the community, the village is placed in 
a condition of tabu, called Genua. No one is permitted to enter or to leave it, and sill 
labor is suspended for two days. If the Genna is 'established in consequence of the 
villagers being about to cultivate new ground, all the fires in the village are extinguished, 
and fresh fire, for the purpose having been obtained by the friction of sticks, a buffaloe 
is wasted, and after the offering and twist, they proceed with torches ignited from the 
fresh fire to burn the felled jungle*. 

The houses ore built with one of the gables elevated, whilst the other, that to the 
fi % rwar, slants down almost to the earth. The floors are not raised 

on platlorpis. 1 he houses contain two rooms, one reserved as a 
sleeping apartment, the otlier appropriated to pigs, fowls, and general purposes. Each 
Jamil) has a separate house, but the bachelors have a house? to themselves, where are 
hung up the trophies of the chase and the implements of war, and which forms at the 
Name. time the Caravanserai or inn. 

These Nagas are ftmd of dancing. The men have a war dance, in which, as previously 
described, a representation of a battle is enacted, a dance in which 
the men and -women unite, and one in which the women dance 
alone ; the latter is the most lively. 

They are very fond of ornaments: one peculiar to this tribe is a coil of brass win* 
twisted round the arm above the elbow. They greatly affect 

Ornament* and Drews, v i • i 1 i a* ii • i i ± • / i i • 

cylindrical beads ol a yellowish, almost greenish looking opaque 
substance, but few are rich enough to have a complete necklace of these valuable jewels : 
as clothes, a fragment of cloth is all that is worn by the males ; the women are covered 
from the navel to the knees. The married women wear their hair long and plaited behind. 
The unmarried cut the front hair square across the forehead, and wear it brushed down 
nearly to the eyebrows. This is also the custom of the Manipuri virgins. 

The marriages are arranged by payment to tin* parents of the bride of her estimated 

value in cows, pigs, fowls, or drink. A feast is given, and those 

* imwgt ^ w j| G aro invited to it help to build a house for the young couple. 

The maidens are prized for their physical strength more than for their beauty or family. 

The women have to work incessantly, whilst the men bask in the* sun. 

These Nagas burv their dead close to their houses in a coffin formed of the hollow 

of a tree. A large stone marks the spot, and the antiquity of 

the village may be estimated by the number and appearance of 

the cenotaphs found in. them.. They evince great tenacity to their village sites, and 

Major Steward attributes this mainly to their reverence for the dead. 

In regard to food they are truly omnivorous - frogs, lizards, snakes, rats, dogs 

monkeys, 'cats, &c\, are all delicacies, and an animal that has died 

*°° ' &r " a natural death is as acceptable to them as the best butcher's meat 

They drink daily quantities of rice beer, which is made of such consistency 

that it serves them for breakfast. Their use of tobacco is unique. They collect 

* Compare this with the Muslim! custom. jm#i» 35. 
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flu* tobacco oil that is | >rceipi fated |n the bowl of the pipe, and drink it ;nixed with 
water. '."■'•'■ 

'/'he .A again i and Kaehu Nogas occupying' the tract of land immediately to the cast 

, , %T of northern Kaohar are computed at about 125,000 individuals. 

The several clans are frequently at war with each other, and it is 

noticeable thai in these intestine wars the women of the contending parties visit each 

other at their different villages without fear of molestation. But when at war with other 

tribes, their attacks are treacherous, and they spare neither sex nor age. 

• The Angamis have of late years taken to fire-arms* and have succeeded in supplying 

themselves with a considerable number. Their national weapons 

1 nr ° tn arc the spear and the dao. They use pavjies to protect their 

villages and the positions they take up and to cover their retreat, and they qarry shield 

live or six feet in length, made of mat work covered with tiger or bear skins, and 

decorated at the sides and top with dyed goats' -hair and feathers. - 

The other Nagas described by Major Steward are the Ariing trite, numbering about 
7,500 souls. ■ ■ '■ 

On the whole the Nagas to the west of the Doyang appear to have affinity with 
the Manipuri or the Cathay Shans ; and the Kukis and the Nagas to the east of the same 
river are of distinct race allied to thcSingpho and other pagan tribes further east. 

If there he any virtue in philological similitude, the comparatively refined Mani- 
puri and the dog-eating, dirty, Ivuki savage, are very nearly allied. Moreover they can be 
traced by their own written history to a Kuki origin "(Steward, page (518). A more detail- 
ed notice of the connection thus traced would be interesting. 

Section 7. (2) — Tin: Kinds. 

Steward gives us accounts of two clans of Kukis now settled in Kaehar, the old 
and the. new ; but they are obviously the same races and the points of divergence arising 
from their having settled at different periods in that 'district are not so great as to neces- 
sitate here a separate notice. The Kukis are now found as neighbours of the Nagas in 
Asaui and in contiguity with the Mugs of Arracan, The hill country occupied by them 
extends from the valley of the Ivoladyne, where they touch on the Khumis, to Northern 
Kaehar and Maui pur, a distance of about 300 miles'. 

The first notice of this trite appeared in the "Asiatic UfinmrclwH" Volume VI T, in a 
paper from the pen of Surgeon MeCrea, dated 24th Januarv 
171)9. r J hey are described as a nation oi hunters and warriors, 
ruled as a nation by their principal hereditary chiefs or rajahs, but divided into clans, 
each und<*r its own chief, whose office was not hereditary but elective, with a preference 
for particular families. They are said to be traditionally of 'the same origin as the 
Mugs, to live in villages called khuahs, having from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, built 
oh most inaccessible hills, and in houses with floor* raised 6 feet, underneath which 
are kept the domestic animals. When engaged in hostile expeditions, they sleep at 
night in hammocks swung in trees, which gave rise to the fiction revived, if I 
mistake not, in a notice by Doctor McCosh, that they* lived in trees. 'They were 
constantly at war with the lianjugis, a WMghbouring tribe, and when successful in their 
attack, spared none except children, of whom they made captives and afterwards adopted* 
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The. accomplishment most esteemed amongst them was dexterity in thieving. Tin* 
most contemptible person is a thief caught in the act. 

Polygamy was not practised amongst them, but a man might have concubines in 
addition to his own wife. , 

They have an idea of a future state, and he who in this life commits most murders 
obtains the greatest happiness in the next. The term for the Supreme Being is " Khogem 
Putiang"* and they also worship Sham Sank, represented by a wooden figure of human 
form, before whom the heads of the slam are presented. 

There appears to he considerable variety in the Kukis of the Ghittagong jungles. 
Some are represented as very dark, but a recent visitor to 
jwupnuniy. mm& of the tribes called Tipperahs, Mr. IT. S. Ileynolds,t was 

struck with the fair complexion of those he saw, who were not darker than a swarthy 
European. He says they were like the Manipuris in physiognomy, but the greater 
part bore more resemblance to the KmUm^ having strongly marked Mongolian features 
with flat faces and thick lips. 

The Kukis first made their appearance in the hill country south of Kachar, 50 or 

stottiMiumt ®® years agof. They came in a state of nudity, but were 

induced by the rulers of the country to adopt clothing, and 

they grew to be considered together with Ahe Mikirs the best subjects in Northern Kachar. 

More recently four large tribes of Kukis (Thadau, Shingson, Changsen, and Lhungum) 
defeated in a war with the Lushais, fled into Kachar, were allowed to settle there by the 
British Government, and from amongst the fugitives a body of two hundred men were 
selected and equipped and disciplined under their own chiefs as a border force. • 

Each of the tribes has a raja, whose dignity they consider themselves bound in 
honor and duty to maintain. The rajas are all supposed to be; 
ove nmeu . descended from one divine stock. Their persons are therefore 

sacred, and they are regarded by their people with almost superstitious veneration. They 
arcs entitled to receive annually from each subject one basket of rice, containing about 
two maunds ; one out of each brood of pigs and fowls reared ; one quarter of every 
animal killed in the chase, and four days' labor. The raja is assisted by a council called 
Thuspois or Mantris (Hindi) and sits with them to administer justice. Under their own 
criminal law, treason alone was punishable with death. The ordinary murderer and all his 
family became slaves of the raja. In cases of theft, the criminal only loses his freedom. 
In cases of adultery or seduction., the punishment is left to the aggrieved husband or 
father, but all the women of tike village, married or single, are at the pleasure of the? raja. 

The Kukis recognise a Supreme God and Creator whom they call Tuthen. He is 
regarded as a benevolent deity, but he is the omniscient judge 
of man's suctions, and awards punishments both in this world and 
in the world to come to those who deserve it. His wife Nonyjar is adored in conse- 
quence of her own power .to remove or inflict disease, and is also appealed to as an 
intercessor. They have a son Thila, a harsh and vindictive god with a vixen of a wif<\ 
called Ohummoo. But the spirit of evil is Ghumrmhee, who is represented as an 
illegitimate son of Tut hen 9 a \ He has a wife Khvchoav y as malignant as himself; 

* A »int iu Kt'Kciirotan, Vol VII. No doubt the modern Puthun. 
. + Journal Asiatic, Cwbar. 
J Steward's Note on Carhar. 

M 
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prayers are never offered to them, but sacrifices arc made to appease their wrath. Their 
daughter Jlilo possesses the mischievous power of making food mi wholesome when 
eaten by those who offend her. The household god is called Khomotmgno. Then there 
are forest gods and river gods, and gods of the mountains and rock*, and a god for 
each kind of metal. 

As with nearly all the aboriginal tribes, diseases are attributed to the mhlevolence 
of some deity, and the only cure thought of is a sacrifice to pro-; 

.ittUHtHtm '«*. pitiate him. Some diseases from their nature indicate the deity 

who gives them ; a pain in the stomach for instance at once suggests 'Milo/ but in 
other cases it is necessary to consult one of a class of priests called Thimpu, who 
take the place of Sokhas and Ojhas of other tribes. Steward says the office is not much 
coveted, and the rajas have found it neeesary occasionally to coerce some of their 
people to become Thimpu, and so keep up the order ; but the duties do not appear to be 
difficult or onerous. 

The Thimpu, however, goes to work scientifically; he feels bis patient's pulse, looks 
sapient, asks a few questions, and determines from the replies who has to be appeased, 
and how. If a fowl is deemed sufficient, (he Thimpu kills, roasts, and eats it on the spot 
pointed out by the invalid as the place where he was first taken ill, throws what he cannot 
cat as an offering to the jungle, and goes home. If the animal selected is a pig or a dog 
as he cannot eat all himself, he invites some friends to assist him, and if it be a buiiaioe, 
he gives a grand dinner party. 

The paradise of a Kuki is a place situated in some northern region, exclusively devoted 
' to Kuki shades, where rice grows spontaneously and game 

Idea oi future stuiiv ' r ' 

abounds- -the happy hunting fields. All the enemies he has killed 
will be in attendance on him as slaves, and the animals of all kinds that he lw« eaten with 
his friends will live again as his farm stock. This system has the peculiar merit of 
encouraging unbounded hospitality. 

The Kukis are very nomadic but gregarious, seldom occupying a village site more 

than three years, but migrating and re-settling in large bodies, 

.Nomadic li ub) 1 8. , • * .... <r> 

sometimes sufficient for 1,000 houses. On a change of site 
becoming necessary, a m*\v one is selected by the raja, and the first work executed is 
a dwelling-house for himself. 

The village generally takes the form of a street with several rows of houses on each 
side. The houses have raised floors, and their size is regulated 

village*. 

by the number of inmates. The llaja's house is, however, of 
exceptionable size, sometimes 150 feet long by 50 in breadth. When the dwelling places 
are all completed, they first stockade the ltaja's house, then fortify the village, barri- 
cading all the approaches. G tiard-houses are built at the barricades, where the young men 
watch and sleep at night. In their own country, as above mentioned, they love to build 
on the tops of hills as an additional defence; since their migration to Kaehar they 
prefer to be nearer to their cultivation. In Upper Asam it is found that new settlers 
from the hills form large villages on first arriving, but afterwards take up, as permanent 
dwellings, detached farm-houses constructed in their cultivation. 

The. Kukis are great tobacco smokers, and have the same eccentric fancy for the 
oil of tobacco, that is a distinguishingieature of the Angarni Nagas. 
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They Iiave a peculiar custom after parturition. Three days after the birth of a 

girl, aud five after the birth of a boy, a feast 'is given, of which 

ir.uy ww*. ^ ^.^ p arta j i( , s rpi ic mo thet gives rioo to the child from. 

her own mouth as birds feed their young, and this is occasionally continued till the cjhila 
is weaned. At 12 or 13, a boy is excluded from the family mansion at night and com- 
pelled to take rest or share of the vigil with the young men in tlio watch-houses. 

A bride must be bought with a price which may be lis. 30, or served for by a 
bondage of two years. This settled, there is a meeting of mutual friends and a feast 
at the house of the bride's father. Next morning the young couple are led before the 
Tliiiripu, who presents them with a stoup of liquor which they both drink, and then 
two threads of cotton are tied round the neck of the man. These strings are not 
taken off, but when they rot away are not renewed. Lastly, the Thimpu presents each 
with a wnall comb and his blessing. 

Combs, perhaps these particular combs are very sacred things. It is very unlucky 

to lose them, aud man and wife only may use the same comb. 

When a man dies, his comb is buried with him, and his near 

relations break their combs and must roam with dishevelled hair for a lew davs before 

%> 

they renew them. 

The national dress of the Kuki appears to be about as light and airy as that of the 
Naga. They wear a turban, which the more wealthy decorate 
with the 'red downy feathers of the hattee pakee bird, and red 
ribbons of dyed goat's hair.' The rajas for a distinction wear plumes of the long tail 
feather of the king-crow. The shoulder pouch and clao belts are of leather ornamented 
with (cowrie) shells in rows. The clao is described as a triangular weapon. Garters of 
a singulaivkind are worn, a goat's beard with band cut from the skin of the neck. The* 
only other weapons used are javelins; but they trust chiefly to their daos and defensive* 
armour of rhinoceros hide, a piece of which, suspended from the shoulders, is worn 
round the body. They also carry shields of buflaloe hide of peculiar shape described as 
trapezoid, and they use the panji very freely in all warlike operations. 

The Kukis wear pebble beads, and calling them heirlooms, attach to them an 
extravagant value. To a stone called toino, which is not described, a value equal to 
lis. .%0t)0 in cash has been ascribed. 

The Kukis have songs in an old dialect of their language now obsolete, 'which, 
from the specimen given by Major Steward, are not without h 
trace of poetic imagery. They have an instrument called tins 
' ghosen,' consisting of bamboo pipes with stops inserted into a gourd, which produces 
different tones at the will of the performer when the gourd is blown into by a mouth- 
piece. They use chimes of gongs when they want more noise. 

The Kukis bury their dead ; but even amongst the poor the bodies are first allowed 
to lie In state for several days. The bodies of great men are 
,H1> ° hli ' liul - placed before slow tires till the flesh is effectually smoke dried, 

and then laid out dressed and equipped for n month or two, during which, time open 
house is kept amidst great feasting. Eventually the body is buried with food and drink, 
and with the skulls of the animals slaughtered for the funeral feast a fence is made 
round the grave. It was at one time considered essential that a fresh skull of a human 
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victim killed for the occasion, should adorn the grave of a raja, but the Kukis settled 
in British territory have found it convenient to abandon this observance. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that the exhaustive notice of the Knkis in 
Kachar by Major Steward, of which the details I have given are an imperfect abstract, 
shows that notwithstanding their repeated emigrations they have* not in their most 
salient characteristics swerved from the customs of their forefathers, as depicted by the 
author in the Researches quoted above, who wrote about them sixty years ago. 

Section 7. (3) —The Manipuris and their neighbours. 

I have alluded to the Manipuris as a comparatively refined race, njy personal 
knowledge of them having been confined to settlers in Asam and men belonging to the 
Asam Light Infantry, who certainly, when compared with the hill savages, their gognates, 
might be classed as a civilized and polite people. The Manipuri native officers were 
remarkable for their courteous manners and good address. They were people of. some 
education and well versed in such portions of the Hindu mythology as they professed 
to believe. 

- The Manipur soldiers, living with their families in the lines, formed there a little 
colony, the members of which were distinguished for cleanliness and neatness in their 
persons, habiliments, and dwellings. They, as Hindus, affected the necessary amount 
of abstinence in food, and conformed to the Hindu ritual of daily life, but then they 
were all living under the observing eyes of brother soldiers, Hindus of caste, recruited 
in the Ga'ngetic provinces. 

In their own country they appear to oscillate between the wild paganism, unsophisti- 
cated manners, and savage customs of their hill cousins, and 
i y uea ugu ^ desire to be esteemed worthy of the beautiful visionary history 

which the Indian epics have been so kind as to assign to them. Manipur was one of 
the most favored of the regions visited by the Pandava Arjun during his self-imposed 
punishment of twelve years wandering in exile. He remained some time in the beauti- 
ful valley, and espoused the daughter of the king and another maiden ; and again in 
the wake of the sacrificial horse, he re-entered Manipur and found it flourishing wonder- 
fully under the dominion of his son by the Manipuri princess. It is described as a 
country abounding in gold and silver, precious stones, lovely women, valorous men, 
beautiful flowers, luscious fruits, and exquisite perfumes. The only traceable resemblance 
between this valley of romance and the valley of our time is, that both adjoin the coun- 
try of the Nagas, but the Nagas of the romance were fascinating creatures of the 
serpent race, gorgeously apparelled and abounding in wealth, and the Nagas of our day 
are very unamiable and unsavoury naked savages. 

The linguistic affinities and physical characteristics of the Manipuris clearly connect 

the present race with the Nagas ancMhe Kukis. The valley* w f as 

at first occupied by several tribes, the principal of which were 

named Kumul, Luang, Moirang, and Meithei. By degrees the Meithie became 

dominant, and that name was applied to the entire eolqny, and now that they have 

* Amount of tho Valley of Muuiporo, by Major McCullocb, Political Agent, in Selections from liecorfi of the Govern- 
ment of India, No. XXVII. 
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adopted thQ Hindu faith* they claim to be of Hindu descent. It is highly probable that 
these hordes overran a country that had been previously occupied by people of Aryan 
blood known in Western India and to the bards* The present population of Manipur 
includes a tribe called Meiung* who speak a language of Sanskrit derivation. They 
are now in a servile condition performing the duties of grass-cutters to their conquerors. 
It is traditionally asserted that the Moirang tribe came from the south, the direction 
of the Kukis ; the Kumul from the east, the direction of the 
um * Murrings, and the Meithei and Luang from the north-west, the 

direction of the Kouptiis. The languages of all these tribes and the Meithei or Manipuri 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, and each tribe has the traditiou that the Mani- 
puris are off-shoots from them. The Manipuris though more refined in feature still 
resemble the Nagas, and on ceremonial occasions, when it appears that civilized and 
uncivilized nations love to revive the customs of their progenitors, the rulers proclaim 
their origin by appearing as Nagas. Colonel McCulloch tells us that the ceremony 
called 'phuinbankaba, ' or ascending the throne, is performed by the king and queen 
in fu-1 Naga costume (so that the cost of the coronation robes is not a heavy item iu 
the civil list), and the c yinckan' or great house, the official residence of the Meithei 
chief, is always constructed on the most approved principles of Naga architecture. 

The historical annals of the Court commence with the 30th year of the Christian era, 

and they record the achievements of 47 rulerst who appear to 

have been little known beyond the precincts of the valley till the 

country was visited by Samlong, the general and brother of the sovereign of the Shan 

State of Pong, about the year A, D. 777, who, it is said, first induced the people to wear 

clothes. In A. I). 1475, the King of Pong sought a Meithei or Manipuri princess 

in marriage. This led to his visiting the country and to his giving his father-in-law 

lessons in house building, and it is a fact that the Manipuri houses, as described by 

Colonel McCulloch, are precisely similar to those now constructed by the Khamtis, a Shan 

people in Upper Asam. 

At the commencement of the present century, the royal family of Manipur 
appear to have aspired to a more cosily style of building, as the erection of a gilded 
palace, by Raja Marjet Singh, was one of the causes that brought upon them the 
wrath and the armies of the Burmese, and they were only saved from annihilation by 
the Burmese war and the protection of the British Government. 

Colonel McCulloch fixes the date of the adoption of Hinduism by the Mani- 
puris as somewhat anterior to the accession of Gharfb NawAz, alia* Sambeiba, who, 
it is said, was a Naga boy adopted by Itaja Churai Itombu, who shot his adopted 
father and seized on the throne in the year of Christ 1711. 

It was apparently about this time that Brahmins were introduced. They appear 
to have brought with them no females of their caste, and they were provided with 
Manipur wives from the ]£ci class. The modern Manipuri Brahmins are of this 
mixed race, and they show it in tludr physiognomies. The oldest family of Brahmins 
is called Hungoibun, from * hnngoi ' a frog, assigned as a nickname to the first Brahmin, 
because he astonished the Manipuris by the frequency of his ablutions. 

* Si'ti Vocabulary. 

t MeCttlloob.— Pern bur tun's Easti-rn Frontier. 
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The principal Hindu festival kept up is the " Dussera," in Manipuri Mtiraktalba* 
The custom of old Hindu families is adopted. The vassals attend, make offerings, and 
do homage to their chiefs, receiving honorary dresses or trifling presents in return. 

There is another order of priesthood of more ancient standing than the Brahmins. 
The Mai he es are priestesses of an order said to have 1>een instituted many hundreds 

of years ago by one of the royal princesses. Any woman who 
Annunfc pnest ioo< . c ] U)( , 8e s to declare herself inspired, and can give evidence of the 

afflatus by going into fits, may cuter upon her noviciate as a priestess, and on her ad- 
mission may practise on the credulity of the people by divination. They dress in white, 
and some making: a good thing of their trade, have lands and slaves. 

For their enthusiastic love of horses and skill in equitation the Manipuris are 

distinguished amongst all the neighbouring tribes. Their breed 

iovi • of harm. ^ $ma\\ horses is celebrated; but it is said they are fipt dying 

out. The great national game of the Manipuri, hockey on pony back, lias been adopted 

as one of the manly amusements of the English in India. 

The principal national festivals are the Hiyang, the Lumohail, and the 
Han c hong, at which the national games of hockey, with boat 
racing and foot racing, arc the chief attractions. It is not stated 
that these festivals are of a religious character ; but as it is said, the sports conclude 
with a feast at which the hill people are regaled with the flesh cured of all the cows, 
buffaloes, dogs, and cats, that had died in the valley during the year preceding the festival, 
they could never have been founded by the propagators of the Hindu doctrines, and must 
belong to* the old faith. 

The Manipuri women are no purdah (screened) ladies. They have the entire manage- 
ment of the household in their hands, and do most of the outdoor as Wei) as the indoor 
work, including all the marketing. Colonel MeCulloch notices a game called ' Kangsa- 
naha,' which is played indoors by young women and girls with a sprinkling of men on 
both sides. The Kei women must have exercised considerable influence over their 
priestly husbands to have reconciled them to such Prankish indiscretion : though the 
game appears innocent enough, throwing with an ivory disc at the seed of a creeper 
called kong, stuck up in the floor of the house. 

The Manipuri women are pretty when young, but hard work soon dissipates the 
bloom of youth and makes havoc with their beauty. They are generally of a tawny 
complexion (20 to 30 of Brosac), with a very softened and pleasing modification of the 
Mongolian type of feature. 

The dress of the women is somewhat peculiar. The chief garment of an adult 
female is folded over the bosom and under the arms, so as to 
press somewhat injuriously on Che contour of the bust, whence it 
flows to the feet, and is generally of gay colours with a neat border. Young girls Are 
more becomingly clad in spencers or bodices, and the loweV garment is folded round the 
waist. Whilst in a condition to wear these spencers, that is, so long as they are growing 
maidens, the girl's front hair is worn cut straight across the forehead level with the 
eyebrows to the temple, thence, on each side, it is left fima space somewhat longer so as 
to cover the ear; behind the ear the hair is allowed to grow -and flow loose over the 
shoulders; when the girl is full grown, it is all tied up in a knot* There' is nothing 
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peculiar in the costume of the males. They wear the hair long, tied »f> in a knot behind, 
and have plenty of it on the Jjead, black and straight, very little on the lace. 

The Manipuris are said to be -without written law, but they possess many customs 
r . , having the force of law, some of which, appear to have been 

Laws wwi custom. • i ' i i • -n • , ,„• i • • i-, ■ 

wisely and kindly conceived. Thus, shivery in an institution 

amongst them ; but if a slave flies from one master and selects for himself another, it is 

presumed that he has been badly treated by the first, who cannot therefore reclaim the 

fugitive. Ordinarily the slaves are treated as members of the family with kindness and 

consideration. A man may put away his wife, but if he does so without fault on her 

part, she takes all his personal property, except one drinking cup and the cloth round 

his loins. The severest punishment which can be inflicted on a woman is her exposure 

with shaved head ; on a Brahmin, banishment. The reigning prince is an autocrat, and 

treason against him is the most heinous of crimes. 



Section 7- (4)— The KotjpCib. 

The hills surrounding the valley are sparsely inhabited by tribes more or less 
the cognates of the Manipuris and subject to them ; all are either Kukis or Nagas, and, 
therefore, as classes previously described. I cannot, however, resist the temptation of 
transcribing from Colonel McCullocVs very interesting account of the Koupuis, 
who occupy the country between Kachar and Manipur. They live in permanent 
villages to which they are much attached, not liking to leave sites sacred and endeared 
to them as containing the graves of their ancestors. 

The villages are perched on the summits of hills, and are difficult of approach. 
The bouses are substantially built. They are gable-ended, the 
1 ****' ridge pole is not in a horizontal position, but declining to the 

rear, where the bouse is very much lower than in front, and the thatch on both sides 
comes down to the ground. The granaries, where all the valuable property as well as 
the grain is stowed, are grouped together at some distance from the village in sheltered 
positions. They are left quite unprotected, but even in times of scarcity a theft from a 
granary is an unknown (Time. These granaries are replenished by the cultivation called 
jkum. The jungle on the land selected is cut, and when perfectly dry, binned ; and the 
earth, hoed up with an inch or twd of the ashes, is fit for the reception of the seed. 
The crop harvested, that land is left unmolested for ten years. 

"In the grey of the morning the females of the family are astir, and the village 
CiiioiiriMoCuliocirMiuMtouiit. resounds with the blows of the long pestle in the wooden mortar 

&'•* beating out the rice from the husk ; this finished, the breakfast 

is cooked, both for the family and the pigs : for the latter the husk mixed with other 
refuse serves the purpose, Breakfast over, which it usually is about sunrise, the women 
proceed for water, which they fill into bamboo tubes and bring on their backs in baskets. 
Then they go for fire-wood, and this brought, they set about the internal economy of the 
house, that is, to see that there is sufficient of the good home-brew ready for the master, 
to their spinning or weaving to everything but cleaning up. They have unfortunately 
no great taste for that necessary labor. They rather glory in a dirty house, in having 
the front room half covered with rice husk, in which pigs are lying fast asleep or 
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grunting about, and fowls are busy seeking lor food. The family, except the boys, from 
the time they begin to wear a cloth round thtas waist, sle«p .k'^.,;i(4ir|mi,^ the 
house, and in it they also -cook their meals. In the front part, there h a fti^-piace, and 
along the two sides are boards or platforms of bamboos, which may be twe4 :; 'M tfeafcs 
or beds by any one thafroomes. Some of these boards are as mueh as 24 feet long 
by 4 feet broad. They are made with daos and little axes, a whole tree being used to 
make one. If not employed in the labours of the field or in the chase, the mea do 
little more than loll about the houses during the day, drinking their peculiar drink, 
a harmless one, consisting of pounded rice mixed with boiling-water, brought into 
fermentation by the addition of germinated paddy. In the morning and < evening 
they will generally be found sitting in groups in frost of their houses* on large flat 
stones which cover the graves of their deceased relatives. They then appear to be 
enjoying themselves greatly, they are exceedingly loquacious, and ;speak always in a 
loud tone. Pipes containing green tobacco are then smoked ; at such a rate do they 
pull, that they appear to be smoking for a wager." 

" I believe the pleasure of smoking is nothing to them compared to that. of hold- 

j n «. in the mouth a sip of the water of the bowl of the 

- pipe whichhas been well impregnated with the fumes of smoke 

passing through it, and it is only for the purpose of obtaining this that they so 

laboriously pull at their pipes morning and evening." 

It has been observed that the young men do not sleep in the family houses. 
" According as the village is large or small they assemble in one or several houses 
which for the time become their homes. These clubs are ruled over despotically by 
the seniors amougst them, who exact from their juniors, with unsparing hand, service 
of all kinds. The young women also havo their separate places of resort, and between 
them and tho young men intercourse is quite unrestricted, without > leading to 
immorality." The resemblance between the Koupuis and Oraons of Chota Nagpur 
in this distribution of the youths and maidens is most striking. 

Throughout the year the Koupuis have various festivals which they are very 
particular in observing. "These are first the Enghan, which 
happens in December. During the five days of its continuance 
all the inhabitants of the village, dressed in their beat attire, keep up the dance and 
song, interrupted only by short intervals of repose 'ami breaks dedicated to feasting. 
Next is the lleingnai in or about January, which lasts for three days. In one day 
during this festival the men and women fetch separately the water that each may require. 
The men having killed pigs take a portion for themselves and give a portion to the 
women ; they cook and eat separately, the men in the house of the head of the family, 
the women each in her own house. An effigy of a man ciade of a plantain is hung on 
a tree, aud at it they throw pointed bamboos or sticks. At this festival the graves of 
the ancestors are sprinkled with the national drink, and om its termination omens are 
sought for the selection of land for cultivation and general welfare in tho ensuing year. 
In Pebruary there is a festival of three days' continuance, at which all the children born 
since the last festival of the kind have their ears bored. This is followed by the dealing 
of the jungle on the land they intend to sow, and when that is done, they drink the 

* Sit; Acuuuut of the Muuda* of Chota Nagpur. 
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juiog of ginger at a festival called from that circumstance TJdoe yufig. In July there 
. is a festival which is followed by the clearing of all the village paths. Their dancing 
la described as very lively. Drums are the only instruments, but there is always the 
aocompaniment of songs." 

There are so many customs common to these Koupiiis and the Nagas previous^ 
described, living west of the Doyang River, that it would probably be found that all 
the traits above described as characteristics of the Koupiiis are also common to 
the Nagas to their north. There is one more mentioned by Colonel McCulloch which 
I have not met with in other accounts of Naga tribes. 

On the death of a man's wife the singular practice exists of recovering from the be- 
reaved husband the price of her bones by her father or next of kin . 
This is called miindil ; no mundu is demandable when the death 
is by the hand of an enemy, by wild beasts, by cholera or small-pox, or from any swelling. 

The strange custom of placing villages or people under taboo, noticed as obtaining 
amongst the Kukis, is practised by the Koupiiis, they call it 'neina.' 

Adjoining the Koupiiis are the Songbu and Poirons who resemble them in manners, 
in customs and appearance, and next to these are the Quoireings with a language differ- 
ing, but having a great similarity in other respects to the tribe last described. 

The tribes to the south and south-east of Manipur are varieties of Khongjais or 
Kukis, a race already noticed. 

In the east the tribes are rather Naga than Kuki, and of these the most important 
are the Luhupa, a very powerful and pugnacious clan who are always fighting with each 
other if they are not fighting with their neighbours. Their weapons for close quarters 

are very long spears and shields, but they also use bows and 
mm^m, poisoned arrows. As ornaments to their head-dress they wear 

the tresses, not alas ! of the women they have loved, but of the women they have 
slaughtered! When the eldest son of a Luhupa monies, the parents and the rest of 
the family move out of the house to make way for him. They have again to remove 
on the marriage of the second son. The working dress of a Luhupa eonsists of an 
ivory ring, through which the preputium is lightly drawn ! 

West of the Luhupas are the Mow and Muram tribes, who, 

ThoMowandMuramtribo^ ^^ Qf ^^ ^^ ^ o[om]y ^y^ ])y i nt erma»iage», 

are at deadly feud. 
For the security of the community the Muram married men sleep in the bachelors' 
hall, probably by batches, as amongst the Abors north of Asam. The Mow occupy 
twelve villages ; the Muram live in one large village of 900 houses under two chiefs. 
To the north of the Mow tribe are the Angami or Guami Nagas, already noticed amongst 
the Asam tribes. 

Section 8.— The Mucins. 

Adjoining the Kukis on the Kopili Itivor, and occupying all the hilly portion of 
the Novvgong District almost ^o the Brahmaputra,* we next meet with the Mikir tribe, 
who hold etymologieally a very isolated position. According to their own legend, they 

* Steward's North Oadiur. Koblnson's Assam, 
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were driven by the Kach&ris from what is called Tolaram's country between Nowgong 
and Kaehar, and sought refuge in Jyntia, but not being satisfied with ^eir reception, 
they placed themselves under the Kajas of Asam, and have ever since peaceably 
occupied the hill country in which they are now settled. It i« said they were dis- 
armed or made to forswear the use of amis by the Asam Government, and this is 
assigned as the cause of their unwarlike disposition, which makes them $ood subjects, 
but exposes them to the attacks of their more warlike neighbours. 

The Mikirs dress like the Kasias and are in other respects very like thorn. The 
dress is peculiar, consisting of two pieces of cotton cloth, made 
rc»s, owlh». . withred stripes, fringed at both ends, sewn together like a bag 

and worn like a shirt, apertures being left for the head and arms. They are very like 
the Kasias in countenance, but inferior to them in physique. They live like the Miris 
all huddled together in one large house with raised floor, a notched stick serving as 
ladder or stair-ease ; sometimes as many as thirty married couples with their children 
occupy one house, which is not divided into rooms. They will eat of almost any animal 
food except the cow, which they afifect to reverence, though they have a dislike to milk. 
Marriages are not contracted till the parties are adult. There is no ceremony, but a 
feast is given in honor of the event ; also when a child is born. Polygamy is discount- 
enanced, and widows are allowed to re-marry. 

They appear to have very few original notions on the subject of religion, but worshh) 
a Supreme Being whom they call Hempatim. 

The tribe is supposed to number about 25,000 souls. 

Section 9. — Jyntia s and Kasias. 

Crossing the Kopili brings us to Jyntia and the Kasia tribes. The inhabitants of 
the hill tracts in the former district are always called Kasia by the people of the plains, 
and are no doubt the same as the people of the Kasia Hills, but they call themselves 
Khyi.* "They are a handsome, muscular race of men, of an active disposition, and 
fond of martial exercises. They always go armed, in general with bows and arrows and 
a long naked sword and shield, wliich latter is very large, and occasionally serves them 
as a defence against rain/' 

The llaja of Jyntia, deposed for his misdeeds by our Government, was not alto- 
gether an uncivilized potentate, and had amassed considerable wealth, as his 
personalties were found to be worth a lac of rupees, which was made over to him on his 
retiring into exile. The immediate and remote descendants of the Kaja conformed 
to the customs of the Hindus, and were treated by the Brahmins as orthodox Sudras; but 

under the peculiar laws of succession that characterize the people 
of this race, the purity of the Kasia blood in the person of the 
chief was inviolably maintained. The sceptre descended not in his line, but went on his 
demise to the son of his sister, who was called the Kunwari (princess), and her husband 
was selected from certain noble Hill Kasia families by a general assembly of the chief 
people. Thus the line of ttajas was constantly renovated by fresh dips into the best 
Kasia blood, and under this system there could be no alienation from the original 



* Rvporl by David Scott, tjuoted in Peuilwriou » KjwjUm'u Frontier, yu^o 219. 
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stock by the mixture of the foreign element. The - Kasins - have maintained their 
physical characteristics better than any other race that I know of 

The attempt to open direct communication between Asani and Silhet in 1820, fir At 
brought our officers into contact with the Kasias.* The Kasia Raja of Nanklao, 
Tirut Singh, having expi*essed a wish to recover some lands that had been held by 
his ancestors in Asam, his request was granted, on condition of his using his influence 
with other Kasia chiefs to obtain for all British subjects an unrestricted passage through 
the Kasia territory. This was agreed to, and most cordial relations were established, 
which lasted about two* years. Then, without any apparent; reason for the change, came 
the treacherous murder of Lieutenant Bedingfield, and the sudden attack on, and 
ruthless slaughter of, Lieutenant Burton and his native followers and attendants, 
between 50 and CO native British subjects, on the 4th April 1820. The result was the 
complete subjugation of the Kasia Hills after a tedious war, brought to a close on the 
surrender of Tirut Singh in January 1833. 

The Kasia Hills were found to be divided into several states under hereditary 
chiefs forming a confederacy. Nanklao, Kyrim, Cherra, Nartang, Naspang and 
others having each from 20 to 70 villages. The nation (says Mr, Robertson), or horde, 
presents the appearance of a congregation of little oligarchical republics, subject to no 
common superior, yet of which catch member is amenable in some degree to the control 
rf' his confederates. It was this that led to the Nanklao massacre. One of the chiefs, 
Tirut Singh, had taken too much on himself.f The whole tewt of the hill country oeeu- 
n by these confederates embraces an area of about 3,500 square miles, between 
,K,M\i, ^ilhet, Asain and the country of the Garos. Some of the hills attairt a height 
of 0,000 feist, but the country includes belts of arable soil about 2,000 feet above the 
pl.uns, on which grow, in great luxuriance, oranges, limes, pine-apples, the jack fruit and 
Mangoes, betel nut and plantains, with the wild raspberry and. strawberry. 

To the peculiar aspect of the Kasia Hills from physical conformation and natural 
n . ,. ..„. . Ik features must be added the various remarkable monumental 
ntiukonts. stones that give a marked character to the scenery 4 These are of 

several kinds, but most of them, says Colonel Yule, recall strongly those mysterious 
solitary or clustered monuments of unknown origin, so long the puzzle and delight of 
antiquaries, which abound in our native country, and are seen here and there in all parts 
of Europe and Western Asia. 

It is probable that the stones, compared to Stonehenge found in the Nilghiries, 
were set up by a people who honored their dead as do the Kasias, and that the similitude 
of custom in this respect points to some connection between the Kasias and the Hos of 
Singhbhi'nn, and the Muntla race, generally, of the Chota ISagpur Province. The sketch, 
given by Colonel Yule shows thatrthc monuments consist of large, flat, circular slabs, sup- 
ported on very short pillars, as if they wore intended for stools to sit on, and long, upright, 
rough pillars of irregular sliapc ; the same forms are found in and about every Ho village. 
The collections of large flat slabs in the village, supported on little stones are often 
used as seats when the old people meet to gossip over the graves in which the ashes of 



* IV.uibovton's JSi&fttern Frontier. 
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the doad have boon reverentially deposited, whilst fantastically formed oblong stones 
are sot up on the way side outside the village as an additional commemoration of the 
deceased. . 

The details givon of the ceremonies observed at a Kasia ftmeralj and those I have 
noticed at a Ho funeral, have just that coincidence with diver- 
gence in the order of the events, which one might expect to find 
in the practice -of two' peoples long separated, deriving their ceremonies from a common 
source, but having only tradition to guide them in their observance. 

Yule says, the round flat stones restiug on the heads of so many fiat pillars are 
sarcophagi or cineraries, sometimes in clusters so close together, that you can step from 
one to the other. This is precisely as they are found in an old Ho village and on desert- 
ed sites of Mundari villages. The upright pillars are merely, he says, cenotaphs, and 
if you ask a Kasia why their ancestors went to the trouble of erecting them, the answer 
is * to preserve their names/ The Ho gives precisely the same answer when asked the 
object of the pillars set up by the village way-side. 

I will give at once an. account of the Kasia funeral ceremonies taken from 
Robinson's Assam. 

" The corpse is kept in the house four or five days, and in some eases for as many 
months ; in such instances the body is put into the hollow trunk of a tree and fumigated. 
When all preparations are completed, the remains are burnt. The body is borne on 
a bier by four men, with great solomuity, to the place where the cremation is to 
take place. During the procession, a funeral dirge is played on bamboo flutes, accom- 
panied by the groans and shrieks of the bereaved friends. Arrived at the appointed 
place, the body is taken from the bier, carefully concealed from view, and placod in 
a wooden box standing on four legs, under which the fuel is placed Sometimes the 
lK)dy is conveyed from the house in this box. While the body is being burnt, sacrifices 
are offered, and offerings of betel nut (areea nut), fruit, &c., are made to the spirit of the 
deceased. Arrows are occasionally discharged towards the four points of the compass. 
When the body is burnt, the ashes are carefully collected, put into an earthen vessel, 
carried home, and kept until, by divination, a favorable day is fixed for finally disposing 
of them. There is then great feasting and dancing, in the midst of which the ashes 
are removed to the burial place, and finally deposited in a grave aud covered by one 
of the circular slabs above mentioned. On those occasions the people are diessed 
iu their best richly embroidered outer shirts of broadcloth, silk turbans and dhotis, 
large bangles, heavy silver chains, gold necklaces, plumes of down or peacock feathers, 
aud ornamented quivers. In the dances the maidens in the centre of the group, in 
lines of two or three, sot to each other with eyes demurely cast on the earth. They 
too, are in their best array, having on their heads •circlets of silver, with a tali 
spearhead-like ornament rising behind. They are swaddled iu long petticoats, with an 
upper garment passing lightly under the right arm and 'tied in a knot on the right 
shoulder." 

The ashes of a tribe are deposited under one vault or in one burial ground, The 
remains of man and wife arc never mingled, because thyy belong to different tribes. 
A husband is therefore in death separated from his wife and children, as the latter belong 
to the tribe of the mother* and their ashes are deposited with hers. 
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As it i§ through tho mother that children inherit, and that the transmission of 
tho pure, blood of a tribe is secured, it is not surprising to find that this connection 
between the mother and her offspring is maintained after death. 

This system is also the cause of disunion between the living. Marriages are made 
without ceremony. If the proposal of a youth is accepted by the young lady and her 
parents, he enters tho household of the latter, or sometimes only visits his wile there 
occasionally, and the union thus loosely made is easily broken. Separations are frequent, 
and when- they mutually agree to part, they publicly intimate their wish by throwing 
away a few shells taken from each other, the children remain with the mother. 

The Kasias arc remarkable for groat 'muscular development, especially of leg, both 
men and women rejoicing in limbs that would vex the shade of 

* Murtcular development * • i i *t > i •*• .it r^ * 

a chairman, and make * Jeames' bilious with envy. They have 
rather fair, often ruddy complexions, and the good humoured expression of the young 
people is always very pleasing ; but with such flat round faces and oblique eyes beauty 
must bo rare, and they greatly disfigure their countenances by the constant and untidy 
chewing of the pan leaf, the stains from which they care not to remove. Their ordinary 
attire, though originally of gay colors, is generally dingy with dirt, and their persons are 
equally innocent of ablution. 

Colonel Yule gives them a very good character for honesty and fidelity as servants. 
They are, however, rather lazy, and have made very small pro- 
gress in the arts. They are unacquainted with weaving, and 
although affecting a peculiar style of dress, it is all made for them by other tribes. 

Itice, millet, maize and the kaohu and other roots are the commonest articles of food, 
but they partake of nearly all kinds of flesh and dried fish. Yule 
00( ' says, some individuals have a superstitious objection to particular 

kinds of food, and will not allow such to be brought to their houses. Is not this super- 
stition connected with their tribal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota Nagpur and 
the B<5chuilnas of Africa, who must not eat tho animal after which their tribe is called ? 
The Kasias do not appear to be strong in theology. Yule says, they have a name 
for the Supreme Being, which he does not give, but they pay 
iMitfums uioa*. more devotion to inferior spirits who reside on hills, or in rocky 

dales, or in groves. They have no temples or idols connected with their ancient faith, 
Like all the tribes we have yet touched on, they are much addicted to consulting 
auspices, especially from the appearance of eggs on being broken, As they go on 
breaking eggs, till they find the signs they want, fate must generally appear in their 
favor. They offer a libation to the deity before they drink spirits, by dipping the finger 
three times into the vessel and filliping a drop successively over each shoulder and down 
by their right and left sides. 

In the courts of the Raja, fining was the general punishment ; but occasionally, as with 
the Kykis, the entire property and personal liberty were confiscated, 

PimMm.t«t« f Ordeal*, ^ ^ v(mxkt . md h | s femily becomc g l ave8 f the Raja, TllO 

water ordoal vas sometimes used. The opponents had to plunge their heads under 
water on opposite sides of a holy poo], and the decree was given to him who longest 
kept submerged. Yule says that the parties could undergo this ordeal by attorney, so 
that loh^-winded lawyers were as much in request in the Kasia Hills as elsewhere, 

p 
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Tlie English might bo characterised by Asiatics as a people thai whistlfc so .'Utile is 
that expression of a satisfied mind an Eastern accomplishment, 
bat the Kasias are also great whistlers, * and the boys hare 
amongst their amusements peg: tops and greased poles. 

Major Fisher, in his Memoir of Silhet, Kach&r and adjacent countries^ tells us that 
the Kasias or Khyee are called Miki by the Kach&ris, and he supposes they m&y be 
connected with the Mech, though he does not consider them connected with the 
KacMris, ■ * ■ . 



Section 10.— The Gajios. 

The Garo tribes are generally supposed to commence with the Nunyas, who are 
the clan immediately to the west of the Kasias; but the Nunyas are more Kasia than 
Garo. Their position, occupying the extreme north-western portion of the mountainous 
tract that extends from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra, is well known. By the writers 
of the days of Buchanan Hamilton, the Garos, Kasias, and Jyntias are spoken of as one 
people. Buchanan says, " the Raja of Jyntia is by birth a Garo." Several of the 
petty liajas of Kamrup, whose estates skirt the Kasia and Garo Hills, are Hinduized 
Garos, who have maintained their footing in the valley during several changes of 
dynasty. It is supposed that during the Koch and Mughul government the Garos of 
Mechpara, Habra-ghat, and other places had equally valuable possessions in the plains 
from which they were subsequently dispossessed by Mech and Koch zemindars. It is, 
however, .the uncivilized, unconverted, Garo that I wish to describe, not the Hinduized 
animal of the name, and they merit a careful notice, as they are, I believe, the primitive 
type of the great Mech Kachari, or Bodo, nation, and have a variety of customs that are 
singular and interesting. 

The observant Buchanan has a short article on the Garos, from which we learn 
that about two-fifths of the whole population of the Garo Hills 
are slaves. This is a feature that at once strikes the visitor to a 
large Garo village. They are called " Nokol" in contradistinction to " Nokoba," the 
freemen, and the distinction is jealously preserved : a freeman must not marry a slave 
girl or oven keep her as a concubine. The slaves are well fed and cared for, they are 
generally the best looking people in the village. It is from the possession of a large 
number of them that a man obtains influence amongst his tribe. Each great chief can 
go to war each with a body-guard of 60 such followers entirely devoted to him. 

The following account of the Garos is taken from notes of a tour made amongst 
them by me in 1846 ; — 

Their territory lies between the 25th and 26th degrees of northern latitude. To the 
north and west, they have the perganahs of Habra-ghat, Mechpani Kalumaiup&ra, and 
Karihari, all of the district of Go walpara lying between them and the Brahmaputra, to 
the south, Sherpur and Susung of the Midnapore District, aud to the east, the Kasia Hills. 

A great portion of the interior is quite unexplored. It is said to contain lofty 
mountains with groat masses of naked rock and large spaces destitute of vegetation. 
My own observations lead me to suppose that these mountains have few inhabitants, the 

* Xxdg* 2Sote« loo cit. 
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Garbs generally preferring, as sites for their villages, hills of the second order, which 
rise from 100 to 300 feet above the adjacent valleys. Thus, tho highest of these moun- 
tains that was ever visited by a European, that called Tura, estimated at 4,000 foot, 
the skirts and valleys of which are cultivated by the Garos of Witurgiri, has no vestige 
of human habitations on its south-western slopes, and its other faces are said to be 
equally destitute of inhabitants, The Garos are divided by the Bengali into Malaga 

and Bemalawa, which, like the 'Bori' and 'Abor' of Upper 

aawft, ma wa. . j^,,^ means dependent and independent Garo: 'Garo' like 
* Naga' is a term applied to this people by the Hindus. They consider themselves as 
forming three or four nationalities with different names. Of those subject to the 
Gowalpara jurisdiction, or having communications with it, the most eastern bordering 
on the Kasias, are called the Nunya; the central tribe are tho Lyntea,* and the remainder 
are the Abengya. Buchanan says that the independent Garos of the interior rejoice 
in the grand sounding name of Kochna-sindcya, but it appears that each tribe has its 
dependent and independent branches. The Nunvas are the fairest of these tribes 
resembling the Kasias in feature and complexion and in language. The language of 
the Western Garos is unintelligible to the Nunyas. 

The Garos have no tradition regarding migration; they imagine themselves to 
he autochthonous, and the only people with whom they claim alliance are the Butsand 
the English ! 

Robinson is of opinion, from the construction of their language, that they are allied 
with the Buts, Hodgson doubts this, and truly the connection, if it ever had any 
existence, must be very remote, for tho specimens of tho language that we possess give 
no analogues, and they have not a custom in common. Their linguistic affinities are 
decidedly with the Bodo, the Mcch, and the Ohutia. 

As they have no written language, nothing but memory to trust to for the preser- 
vation of their traditional myths, it is probable that these have been altered according to 
circumstances so materially as to afford us but little clue to their early history. Wo see 
this in their having assigned a place in their system to the mother of all the ' Peringis', 
a race with whom they have not been acquainted a century. 

The most salient points in their religious belief I find thus noticed :— 

Rishi Salgong is supreme amongst the gods; he lives in heaven (Rang). Apongma, 

his wife (or Manim according to Buchanan, which appears to be 

XMO* myology. ^ ^ as Main(>n> the wifo of thc suprome ,Mty Bfttho of 

the Kaeharis) left her heavenly parent to elope with him. They became residents of this 
world and lived for a timo on Turn, where they had two children, a son named Kengra 
Bursa, who is the father of fire and of all the heavenly luminaries, and a daughter 
named Mining Mija, who married the son of Donjongma, the mother of mankind. 
Mining Mija and her daughter Ret Rebong lost their husbands, and resided as widows 
on the summit of Tura; but llishi Salgong and Apongma have returned to heaven. 

Nustoo sprang from a self-begotten egg and created the world; previous to that time 
she had existed on a padam, water-lily (Garo— mongM), but finding her position 
uncomfortable she sent to Hiraman, the king of the lower regions, for earth, with 
which, she formed a seat for h'erself and progeny, and commenced filling it with the 

* Lyntea is ihaa langte, nokwi, u, name given by ttio Bengalis. 
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animal and vegetable creation. 3?irst streams of water issued Jfrom her •womb, and 
were the oriifin of all the rivers, the© a reptile Mfcgar* was produced from a similar 
source. The first of the vegetable world that appeared were the grasses and reeds (kdei 
chai rihal bolan). The first animal was the matehidobo, an elk, the ^^ " deochagar' of the? 
Asarnese, which is seldom seen, and tlie man who beholds it dies. Then came fish of 
all kinds, frogs {cutnna), snakes (menipo) f trees, buffaloes, geese, a priest (I), and the 
catalogue ends with a daughter, who perhaps married the priest. At all events she bad 
children, a son married to Bishi Salgong's grand-daughter as before stated, and three 
daughters for whom it may be presumed husbands of divine origin were provided, as 
those daughters are the mothers of three races of mankind. The eldest Mishali is the 
mother of the Biitias, who are the first of mankind, the second daughter is the mother 
of the (faros, who consequently rank second. Midili, the third daughter, is the mother 
of the 'Feringis/ The Bengalis are of unknown origin 11 

Donjongrna founded Rangsiram, which is situated in the heart of the Garo 
country. She still lives there, and is exceedingly hospitable. The inhabitants of 
Kangsiram are to all appearance Garos, but have not been heard to speak. It is 
believed that the Garos who die may occasionally be re-born there, but the place 
usually assigned for their re-appearance is Naphak, said to be situated in the interior 
amongst the higher ranges. 

It must not be supposed that the mythology of the Garos is all comprised in the 
above. They have marvellous legends of wonderful animals, and the feats of the 
immortals who fought and destroyed them, of umiatural alliances between goddesses and 
beasts, and the equally unnatural offspring of such amours, which are recited and sung 
by the priests at funerals and on other solemn occasions.- 

Buchanan says that salgong or saljang is the firmament or visible heaven. The 
heavenly bodies, moon and stars, and spirits who preside over hills, woods, and 
rivers, are the agents employed to manage the affairs of the world. White cocks are 
offered to the heavenly bodies, and fermented liquors, rice and flowers to superior deities. 
There are no temples or images, but before each house a dry bamboo with its branches 
adhering is fixed in the ground, to this the Garos tie tufts of cotton threads 
and flowers, and before it make their offerings. 

The priests in their own language are called kam&l. " tThey marry, cultivate the 
ground, go to war like their neighbours, and the office is not 
hereditary, any man "who has committed to memory the requisite 
forms of prayer** (myths?) "may. assume the office." 

like the priests or elders of all the otbor pagan tribes we have been considering, 
they pretend to foretell events by the examination of the entrails of animals, especially 
of the liver. They are therefore called * ojhas* by the Bengalis. Hodgson says, the 
priests of the Bodo are also called 'ojha,' so are the priests of the Kols ; but it is a Hindi 
word, and means an examiner of entrails, from the root * qjii,* entrails. 

Having witnessed a sacrifice I may state that the full canonicals of a priest are 
peacock's feathers stuck in his hair, and wooden sandals on his feet. He is 
consulted in sicknesses, names the doitv to whom the illness is to be ascribed or who 

* Hindi for a crocodile or alligator, a Hauriun. * 
t .Buchanan Hamilton, loc. cit. 
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has the power to remove it. He scats himself below the bamboo altar, and addresses it 
in a long monotonous chant, Another person meantime leads the kid, or whatever 
the sacrifice is to be, round and round the shrine. It is occasionally taken away and 
washed, and on being brought back again petted and fed with salt by the priest, and after 
several repetitions of this ceremony, the animal's head is chopped off with one cut, and 
the altar is smeared with the blood, All* the time the sick person for whom the offering 
is made lies beside the priest. 

On approaching a Garo village, the first objects that strike the stranger are the 
picturesque spectre-like edifices they construct as watch-houses 
* for their crops. These airy structures consist of a low hut 20 or 
80 feet long, about two-thirds of which is enclosed, and the remainder open at. the 
sides and front, built entirely of bamboos on a platform of the same material. Of this 
one end is supported by the stern and branches of a tree lopped 30 or 40 feet from 
the ground, and the remainder rests on uprights of bamboos of the same length. 

The ordinary villages nearest the plains contain about 20 houses, often built on the 
slope of a hill- The length of the houses runs out from the 

V ill »in*f»B. 

hill, the. inner supports of the flooring near the hill being short 
and the outer supports long to preserve its level. The houses average about 80 feet 
in length. The interior is very cleanly kept; rather more than half the house is 
open from end to end forming one long apartment for general use, in which are the 
earthen hearths for cooking; on the right side are enclosures, lit tie chambers screened 
oil' in which the? married members of the family and females sleep. The young men 
of the village are obliged to follow the custom I have so often noticed, and are not 
allowed to occupy any portion of the family residence. They club together in a separate 
house, called very generally in the Asain 'Valley the dekachang. This is an Asamese 
term. This building is lofty and most substantially built: one- half of it forms an 
open hall in which the village conferences are held, and the chief "Laskar" holds 
his court. The remainder is enclosed as the dormitory for the young men. The posts 
and beams are fantastically carved. 

In the interior are villages of a hundred and fifty and more houses. Such is 
iiupagiri, an Abengya settlement. The houses are spread over a considerable tract 
of undulating ground, a plateau in a circular valley sheltered by hills, the streams 
from which are artificially brought into the village? by aqueducts of bamboos. Each 
considerable householder has his own aqueduct spouting out a liberal supply of water 
clear as crystal close to his door : vessels are instantly filled, and you have only to squat 
under the pipes to obtain a delightfully refreshing shower bath — both males and females 
may be frequently seen so enjoying themselves in a state of nature. As they squat, 
they remove the sole garment anjl cleverly resume it as they rise from the bath. 

The family residence of the Chief, Sambal, successor to the illustrious Tokal Laskar of 
Dulungiri, the most noted chy*f in Mr. I). Scott's* days, may be taken as a good 

specimen of their best style of house. It is a larj?e ijloomv 

mansion about 200 feet in length by 10 in breadth, raised 

on piles varying in height according to the inequalities of the. ground, and supported by 

substantial posts of sal timbers rudely carved with grotesque figures and placed with 

'* The iirM Coitimii«f>ioncv ol* A^aui. 
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tin* broad ends uppermost as more convenient to support the beai&«. There # is "an open 

balcony at one -end -of the house, arid ft portion of the opposite m& is tm$rm<k uafloored 

for stalling the bulls kept for fighting and for carousals; The xaon* :$ifftM 

the residence forms a tti^^ 

rest, and with a separate balcony in wMch the ladies of the :paa^-:mii' 

Th&mfaa^ of one 

small portioJiof It at tile end opposite the entrance being 
chambers* All down the aide, however, were benches of bamboo used as bqds by 
ants or guests* The porch in front was ornamented by quite a c1wvam~(ie«frke of 
wooden images intended as representations of deceased friends and relations. Gpn«|ii- 
(uious amongst them was the monument to Tokul, which was evidently regarded as a 
triumph of art. It was a full length wooden figure of a male, decorated with all kinds 
of finery, and had an old silk umbrella supported over it. In front of the house, there 
was an open space for games, dances, village conferences, and the like, round wlrfcfe the 
houses of the slaves were circled ; and very numerous they appeared to be. All the finest 
looking young mom and women of the village were amongst the slaves of this family, 
but they do not appear to repine at their lot in life. 

In the open space before the Laskar's house I witnessed a very curious spectacle. A 
great feast was given in honor of the investiture of the Chief with a dress of honor 
which I had brought for him, and of which he was so proud that, to my knowledge, he 
kept it on for a whole week day and night;. 

The food prepared was a savoury mess of minced pork, rice, and vegetables. The 
• quests, about 200 in number, were seated in a hu«e rins round 

the flesh pots. The cooks took from the pots as much of the 
mess as they could conveniently carry on a platter of large leaves, and went round 
one after the other thrusting into the open mouths of the sitters great handfuls of the 
greasy food. Other attendants followed with gourd bottles full of the favourite home- 
brew, which in the same way was poured down the throats of the guests who had nothing 
to do but to sit still and open their mouths when the cooks came round, as young birds 
in a nest open their mouths when the old birds return from foraging for them. This 
was followed by a bull fight, a spectacle of which they appear to be as fond as are tin? 
Spaniards. 

The Garos are not much restricted in regard to food. They rear for the pur- 
pose, kine, goats, swine, dogs, cats, fowls, and ducks. They eat 
dried fish and tortoises which they buy in the plains, and their 
hills supply them with deer, wild-hogs, frogs, and snakes, all of which they eat. In 
fact they have no aversion to any food, except milk, which they abominate, and they 
have no objection to cat in company, nor to eat what Jias been prepared by aliens. 

Sonic Garo chiefs appeared to me to live entirely on beer. I believe when they 
take it to this extent it is thickened with flour of millet, which makes it more nourish- 
ing, and though it keeps them in a perpetual state of 'mild but sweet ebriety/ they 
get fat on it. 

In settling political differences the mode of feasting described above must be re- 
sorted to as a final ratification of the arrangement. The tribes at variance must be 
brought together by a third party on neutral ground, and if the arbitrators be success- 
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fui in effecting peace, the parties swear to observe it by biting their swords, and, as a 
siga that friendly relations are restored, the representatives of both clans must put 
food into eaeh other's mouth and pur beer down each other's throats, which seals the 



The Oaro laws of i^beritane© aad intermamage are singular and intricate, and 
it was afbeu inany enquiries in different quarters and ^8.t»%.ihe. 



nce r ni»wtt«e, c, . ; -a^K^untitMEK^- -*eoe£v«dL "^-.^nMriontt . wey»_ that I recorded the fojfowr^ 

ing note on th6 subjedt •■:-— 

The elans are divided into different houses called mahdris (Buchanan calls them 
chai&ibah), which maybe translated motherhoods* A man cannot take to wife a girl of 
his own mahdri, but must select from one of the mahdru with whom his family have 
from time immemorial exclusively allied themselves. In some of the now noblest 
families there is but one mahdri with which, as a rule, they can intermarry. This how- 
ever is not irrefragable, and should maidens of that particular house bo wanting, the 
young men may choose, or more correctly speaking, be chosen by a daughter of some 
other. If it be not on this account necessary to look elsewhere, a man's sister should, 
marry a son of the house of which bis wife is daughter, his son may marry a daughter 
of that sister, and his daughter may marry his sister's son who, in such case, comes to 
reside with his father-in-law and succeeds to the property in right of his wife and her 
mother. Inherent in males there is no right to succeed to property of any description, 
and this is all to secure a transmission of pure blood ; but though a son cannot inherit 
his father's property, his mother cannot be ejected from the position she enjoyed conjoint- 
ly with her husband. The successor must recognize in her the mistress of the house 
not only as his mother-in-law, should she stand in that relation to him, but also as his 
wife, though the marital rights be shared with her own daughter. It is consequently 
not uncommon to see a young Garo introducing as his wife a woman who, as regards 
age, might be his mother, and in fact is his mother-in-law and his aunt. 

Indications exist of this custom having once obtained amongst the aboriginal tribes 
of Central India, At the ceremonies of some of the lowest agricultural tribes of Bihar 
supposed to be descended from aborigines, probably Kols, the sister's son (bhanjd) of the 
person who is married or mourns performs the ceremony. 

It appears, the custom is not unknown to the African tribes. Messrs. I). & C. Living- 
ston tell us, speaking of the Kebrabasa people on the Zambesi, a sister's son has much 
more chance of succeeding to a chieftainship than the chiefs own offspring, it being 
unquestionable that the sister's child has the family blood.* 

Children, as with the Kasias. belong to the malidri of the mother. From the; 
paternal parent they derive nothing, and It, would certainly appear from the social 
customs of the Garos that their, great lawgiver must have been a female. The men 
do much of the heavy work and all the lighting, and are so far not deprived of their 
natural obligations as the stronger animal, but in other respects they are dependent on 
the females. 

When there is an object to serve by it, such as the acquisition of, or the disposal of, 
a reversionary interest in property, marriages are sometimes made when the parties 
are infants, and sometimes for similar reasons very young girls are united to very much 

* Livinjjftton, The Ztiiubtitu, &i\, ]«itfo HJ2. 
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older men, in such cases the inclination of the infant is not of course consulted. The 
preliminaries of the marriage are settled by the two mahdm concerned in it, and when 
all is arranged it takes place with the usual feasting** and rejoicings. 

As, however, all young ladies arc not heiresses, many of them attain a ripe age in 
single blessedness and continue in that state till inclination, which is not in any way 
coerced or interfered with so long as there is no infringement of the mahdri system, 
Husbands wioctftd by the induces them to select a partner from amongst the spruce lads of 
wivwl - the dekachang, or bachelors' hall. As there is no restriction on 

innocent intercourse, the boys and girls freely mixing together in the labors of the field 
and other pursuits, an amorous young lady has ample opportunity of declaring her 
partiality, and it is her privilege and duty to speak first. J do not know if, in such a 
state of society, the party proposing is ever rejected, but I should think the proposal 
comes in too tempting a shape to be so received. 

The maiden coyly tolls the youth to whom she is about to surrender herself that 
she has prepared a spot in some quiet and secluded valley to which she invites him ; 
she gives him sufficient clue to discover the retreat, and goes there herself, taking with 
her supplies for two or three days. The favoured youth, after communicating his good 
fortune to the most intimate of his associates in the bachelors' hall, quickly joins his 
mistress in her retreat, into which it would be impertinent to follow them. In two or 
throe days they return to the village and their union is then publicly proclaimed and 
solemnized. 

Any infringement of the ride which declares that the initiative shall in such 
eases rest. with the girl is summarily and severely punished. If a male makes advances 
to a girl, and the latter rejecting them, chooses also to toll her friends that such 
tenders of affection have been made to her, it is looked on as an insult to the whole 
mahdri to which the girl belongs, a stain only to be obliterated by the blood of pigs 
and liberal libations of beer at the expense? of the mahdri to which the man belongs. 

The marriage ceremony chiefly consists of dancing, singing, and feasting. The 
bride is taken down to the nearest stream and bathed, and the party next proceed to 
the house of the bridegroom, who pretends to be unwilling and runs away, but is caught 

and subjected to a similar ablution, and then taken in spite of 

jMurriagt! c:L-remoni*»H. ., . . . lt ,..,.»» i . * , . 

the resistance, and the counterfeited griei and lamentation of his 
parents, to the bride's house. 

The presence of a priest is now necessary to invoke the gods to bless the union and 
consult the omens regarding it. For this purpose the heads and necks of a couple of 
fowls, cock and hen, arc fairly laid together, and simultaneously struck by the priest a 
sharp blow with a stick. If thev fall dead side bv side it is symbolical of the faithful 
attachment and long continued happiness of the youijg couple. If only one be killed 
and the other flies off, or if they separate before dying, the union is not expected to be 
a happy one. 

A Laskar amongst the Garos is generally chief over a group of villages, Buchanan 
considers this a Uengali expression, and says that their own word for chief is nokma, 
but we now find that lokma (which 1 suppose is the same word) is the head of the 
village, subordinate to the Laskar.* 

* Sec Account of Expedition by Captain Kt-ynoUls in the Axiatic Society's Journal for January JK<U>, page 57. 
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The Garo implements of husbandry are a hoe, a dao, and a battle-axe called 
lumbiri, with which they make a tooth-pick, or fell a tree, skin a mouse, or decapitate a 

human being- No male Garo is ever seen in his hills without 
this weapon carried naked in his hand, or a spear. 
With such rude implements the Garo and his wife manage to cultivate every year 
from three to four bigfyas of land.* This must include about one-third of newly cleared 
land, as they take but three crops in rotation — one of aoas dhan (autumn rice), one of 
cotton, with which millet is sown, then aous dhan again. After this, the laud must 
remain fallow, until it is completely overgrown with bush and tree jungle, which takes 
seven to eight years. 

The chief productions of the hills are cotton, Indian-corn, nous or asu dhan, millet, 

chillies, and yams. It is on cotton that they chiefly depend for 

to mho i« 11 ». j| ie necesgar j es f ]jf e their hills do not produce. Buchanan 

estimated the quantity they could export at 00,000 maunds. 

The Garo h&ts, or markets, at which the cotton is sold or bartered are very interesting 
scenes. That at Putimari, frequented by the Abengya Garos, is the largest. It is held 
in a grove of pipal trees on the banks of a small river, the Kalu. On . the evening 

preceding the market day, the channel of the Kalu, in which 

scarce a boat is at other times seen, becomes crowded with all 

» 

kinds of small craft; at the same time long lines of Garos are seen winding their way 
to the grove from various directions, bending under their bulky loads of cotton packed 
in baskets seven or eight feet high. The man is altogether lost in the vastness of his 
burden, and you behold hundreds of these elongated baskets apparently furnished with 
legs and walking on them briskly to market. The market is supplied with everything 
that can possibly be required either by the Garos or by the lowlanders. Provisions of 
all kinds, pigs, poultry, sheep, oxen, goats, rice, millet, pulses, vegetables, clothing of 
every description worn by the people, ornaments, agricultural implements, spinning 
wheels, salt, tobacco, and a great deal more; all of which articles and thousands of 
maunds of cotton brought in by the Garos change owners in a primitive way without 
any employment of the current coin of the realm 1 

The Garos arriving on the preceding day bivouac in groups sheltered by the long 
cotton baskets. In the morning a still greater influx takes place. About noon the 
market drum beats, and the scene, which till then had been a quiet one, changes into one 
of the utmost bustle, confusion, and noise. The Garos are all in motion, rushing about 
with bundles of cotton weighing two pounds, the small change with which they provide 
their wants ; but it is difficult to follow their evolutions in such a crowd, and in a short 
time a great part of the cotton appears to have changed hands without your knowing 
why or how. By degrees as the. commerce becomes slacker, you may note an isolated 
transaction. A Garo has fixed his eye on that fine white chanticleer. He wildly 
rushes up to the owner, into whose hands he thrusts a bundle of cotton and seizes the 
bird ; but the poulterer turn* coldly away as if he and his cock had only come as 
spectators, and were not inclined to do business at ail. The poor Garo, as excited 
as a gambler, doubles his bid; at last the bargain is effected, the hillman joins his com- 
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panions exulting in the possession of the <x>ck, and the Bengali methodically proceeds 
to wcish tlie cotton and calculate how much he has made by the transaction. 

Buchanan says, "the Garos are short, stout-limbed, active people, with jstrongly 

marked Chinese countenances, as is the case with all the 
1'Ii.vmchI tart*. aboriginal tribes from the Brahmaputra to Cape Negrais. In 

general, the features of the Garos are harsh, but their chiefs are rather handsome. " The 
beauty of the aristocracy did not strike me. I consider on the contrary they had, in 
comparison with the lower classes and the slaves, degenerated in physique, a result 
perhaps of close inter-breeding ; but Buchanan may not have seen much of the Garos of the 
interior, who are generally fairer and better looking than those who live in villages bordering 
on the plains. The women arc, on the whole, the most unlovely of the sex, but I was struck 
with the pretty, plump, nude figures, the merry musical voices and good humoured 
countenances, of the Garo girls. Their sole garment is a piece of Cloth less than a foot 
in breadth that just meets round the loins, and in order that it may not restrain the 

limbs, it is only fastened where it meets under the hip at the 
Costume. upper corners. The girls are thus greatly restricted in the 

positions they may modestly assume, but decorum is, in their opinion, sufficiently 
preserved if they only keep their legs well together when they sit or kneel. They wear 
brass rings in their ears, and a few strings of' beads of cornelian round their necks, as 
well as occasionally brass chains ; amongst the Lyntea Garos many may be seen 
unadorned, and that clan never carry their decoration to such an extravagant length 
as do the Abengya Garo females. Tho latter wear huge curtain rings in their .ears. 
The headgear is arbitrary ; some appear with turbans, some without, and some wear 
round their heads a simple baud of colored cotton. 

The Garo males, on the whole, become their nudity better than the females. 
Their sole garment is a long and narrow strip of cloth which is worn as a girdle round 
the waist, and passing from behind between the legs is brought up again to the waist, 
from which tho end, as a flap, about six inches in breadth and often highly ornamented, 
hangs down in front. Their faces are round and short. The forehead is not receding, 

but projects very little beyond the eye, which is small, on a level 

with the lace, very dark and obliquely set. The want of promi- 
nence in the nose is remarkable. The whole face has the appearance of being flattened, 
the mouth sharing in the compressed appearance and not at all prognathous. Amongst 
the youthful there are intelligent, mirth-loving faces not devoid of interest ; but the 
beauty of both sexes is ephemeral. The women soon grow into hags : and the features 
and countenance of the males become after maturity, from hard work, constant exposure, 
free indulgence of passions, and the use of intoxicating drinks to which all are devoted, 
bloated, coarse, fierce, and sensual. . 

Prom the life scene of the markets we must come at last to tho grave. Buchanan 
says, the funeral of the Achhiks (the name he gives to the Lyntoas) aro inconvenient 

and expensive. "When a person dies, tho relations are summoned 
tnneraiecreDiomeH. ^ attend, and ten or twelve days are allowed for their 'conve- 

nience; as they assemble they aro feasted till the number is complete. In the mean 
time the body falls into a dreadful state of corruption, but no attention is paid to that. 
The head of a stake is thee formed into an imago supposed to resemblo the deceased, 
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and the point of the stake is driven into the ground. The body is then burnt, tho 
bones are collected in an earthen pot, and the relations retire* After some months, 
when the family has recovered from the former expense, and has laid in a stock of 
food and liquor, tho relations are again assembled and feasted for three days. The bones 
are then thrown into a river. 

The several elans may have different customs, or customs may change. Dr. Latham, 
quoting Mr* Elliot,* says, — " The dead are kept for four days, then burnt : the ashes 
are buried in a hole on the place where the fire was. A small thatched building is next 
raised over them, which is afterwards railed in. For a month, or more, a lamp is lit 
every night in this building, The clothes of the deceased hang on poles one at each 
corner of the railing. When the pile is set fire to, there is great feasting and 
drunkenness." 

The following is an account of what took place under my own observation in an 
Abengya village:— 

The daughter of the Sirdar had died previous to my arrival ; the body had been 
burnt the preceding night, and the people were about to dispose of the ashes when I 
entered the village. This portion of the ceremony I had consequently an opportunity 
of observing. The funeral pile had been ignited within three or four paces of the 
house. This is the orthodox practice, and notwithstanding the proximity of the fire, no 
accident ever occurs, tho house being at such times under the special protection of the 
gods. The village carpenter was preparing one of the posts that are on such occasions 
always erected under the porch, or just outside it. He had completed the carving and 
was painting it with the blood of the bullocks that had been slaughtered for «thc feast. 
It had further to be decorated with the beads and earrings of the departed and the 
skulls of the bulls that had been killed in her honor. In front of the house, an oblong 
frame of bamboo work was constructed, about two feet high, three feet broad, and six feet 
long, four carved poles diagonally placed protruded from the four corners, and a lid of 
open lattice work was lying ready prepared to be put over it. Inside the frame a small 
round hole was made, in which the remains of the young girl, collected from amongst the 
ashes of the funeral pile, were reverentially deposited by her nearest female relatives — 
her mother and her aunts. When this was done and the hole filled up with earth, the 
same individuals proceeded to fill the frame above it with various offerings, of which 
I noted the following : — Throe baskets of raw cotton, four baskets of un thrashed rice in 
husk, two grilled fowls, a few dozen shrimps, boiled rice, eggs, red pepper, turmeric, 
pulses, salt, gourds full of rice-beer, and, lastly, earthen vessels, all of which were broken 
as they were thrown in. They said, the spirit of the girl would not benefit by them if 
they were giyen unbroken, but for her the fragments would unite again. The lid was 
then put on, and over it, as a canopy, a silk cloth supported on hoops was extended. 

"Whilst this was going on, the lads of the village were beating drums, striking gongs, 
and blowing horns. A buH fight was exhibited which attracted crowds of spectators, 
and but for the solemn demeanour and sad face of the old mother, as she slowly and 
quietly put one offering after another into the tomb of her child, all bore the appearance 
of a merry meeting, an occasion rather of rejoicing and carousal than one the cause of 
which was death. The deceased had only numbered ten years. The veneration paid 

* Anifttic lUwuvhea, Vol. III. 
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to their dead is irrespective of sex or age. The frame I have been describing with its 
contents is allowed to remain a twelve month, after which it is burned^ and the event is 
made the occasion of fresh rejoicings and feastings. The carved posts of the Garos 
take the place, of the stones set up as cenotaphs by their neighbours, the Kasias, by the 
remote Hos and other tribes. 

It was formerly the practice amongst the Garos, whenever the death of a great 
man amongst them occurred, to send out a party of assassins to murder and bring back 
the head of the first Bengali they met- The victims so immolated would, it was 
supposed, be acceptable to their gods, and the clans preserved the skulls as the proudest 
trophies they could adorn their halls with. Such bloody and inhuman trophies have, it is 
believed, disappeared from all the Garo villages in connection with the British 
Government, and amongst them the immolation of human victims in honor of the dead 
has been discontinued, and they even profess a proud'horror of the practice. 

Turning from this dark spot in their character, we find in it many good points. 

They are lively, good natured, hospitable, frank and honest 
in their dealings, till contaminated by their intercourse with 
Bengalis, and they possess that pearl of great price so rare amongst Eastern nations — a 
love of truth. They will not hastily make engagements, because when they do make 
them, they intend to keep them. They are affectionate fathers and kind husbands, and 
their conduct generally towards the weaker sex is marked by consideration and respect. 
Notwithstanding the lavish exposure of their persons, the womeu are chaste and make 
good steady wives. 
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English. 


Ahom. 
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Khamti. 


Laos. 


Siamese. 


One 


ling 


nung 


nung 


nung. 


Two 


sang 


aong ... | song 


song. 


Three 


8am 


»am * ... | «An» 


satn. 


Four 


fif 


«{ 


si 


;■£. 


Five 


ha 


ha 


ha 


mi 


Six 


rtik 


hw>k ... 


hok 


hok. 


Sevan 


chit 


tset 


tset 


chefc 


Eight 
Nino 


pet 
kau 


pet 
kau 


pet 
kau 


pet. 
kau. 


Ten 


sip 


sip 


sip 


sip. 


Twenty 


sau 


sau ... J *»n m ™9 


ye sip. 


Fifty 


hi sip 


hfisip ... | ha sip 


ha sip. y 


Hundred 
I 


pak 
kau 


pak ... , hoi 
kau ... , k". ong 


roi. 
kha. 


We 


rau 


hau 


hau 


ran. 


Thou 


mo ••• 


maii 


toa 


tua, mung. 


You 


khau 


mau Ru ... 


»•■ ••* 


su. 


He 


hen •<• 


man ••• 


man, tan 


khon, man. 


They 


khreu 


man khau 




kliau ar aL 


Of me 




«•• ... 






Of ua 




•»•»•• 







Of thee 







•• 




Of you 










Of him 








. 


Of them 









j 


Mine 


au, kau 


kau 




khonkha. 


Our 


rau 


hau 




khonkha-tsoung. 


Thine 


mo 


man % 




khoung-aeng. 


Your 


khau ' ... 


mau<-sn 




khrong-tsoung-aen , 


His 


heu 


man 




khoung-troung. 


Their 


khreu 


man-khau 




khonkha-tsouug-aen 


Hand 


kha 


mu ••• i mn 


mu. 


Foot 


tin 


tin 


tin 


tin. 


Nobc 
Kyo 


t& 


ta 





ta. 


Mouth 
Tooth 


sup 
khiu 


sop ... : pak 
khiu ... i khiau 


pak. 

fan, khiau. 


Ear 


pik 


h(l — ! hii 


hii. 


Hair 
Head 


phruin • 
ru 


phom ••• ; phorn ... 
ho ... ho ... | 


phom 
hoa. 


Tongue 




« 


1 
i 




Belly 











Baok 
Iron 


• 1 

lik 


lek 


lek ... j 
I 


lek. 


Gold 










Silver 






••■••• j 




Go 


ka 


ka 


pai, men ... . 


pai. 


Eat 


kin 


kin ... 


kin ... ! 

» 


kin. 
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Laos. 




SUMBSB. 


Hit 


... ! nang 


nang 


nang * 


• * » 


nang. 


Father 


... ! po 


po 


po 


"• 


po. 


Mother 


... me ... 


me «•• 


me 


... 


tne. 


Brother 


»«« 












Sister 


... 






• •>••». 






Man 


... 


kun ... 


kun ... 


khon 


... 


khon. 


Woman 


... 










*•«.«« 


Wife 


... 


• 


•••••% 








Child 








...... 






Son 


••• 












Daughter 


... 




f 


• ...... 


♦Slave 


... 


| 








Cultivator 


... 










»»•■ • 


Shepherd 


... 












God 


... 








1 ...... 


Devil 


... 








i •••••• 


Come 


... 


ma 


ma 


mA 


... 1 mi 


Beat 


... 








! 


.Stand 


... 


ti 


| san ... 


song 


... j y«n. 


Sun 


••• 


ban 


! wan 


kangwan 


... i tawan. 


M oon 


... 


den , .. 


; lun ... drum 


... j tawan. 


Star 


... 


dau 


j nau ... | lau 


... ! dan. 


Fire 


i 


| &i ♦.. 1 ai 


... j fai. 


Water 


4 ... j nam 


nam ... ; nam 


... ; Jim if j. 


Tlouso 


1 
... j reii 


hun ... j heun 


1 
... : reuan. 


Horse 


... j ma 


v& ... j mil 


... mi 


(■ow 


... j hn ... j 


il S° — | ngoa 


... | woa, ngoa. 


Dog 


... 


mi ... j 


w»£ ... j ma 


... ; m(L 


Cat 


••. 


men • »• 


miau § „ j mean 


... i mean. 


Cock 


• •• 




1 


! 


Duck 






i 


I 


A&s 


... 




1 


i 


Camel 


.*• 




i 
• 1 ....... 




..«.«« 


Bird 


i 


nuktu 


nok • ,„ j no ic 


... 


nok. 


Die 


... 




1 


1 


Give 


... 


hen ... 


h«U ... ! hu 


... i h'li. 


Kun 


... 


paikhan ,., 


"•» ... ilenpai 


... 


wing pi. 


Up 


... 




j 






Near 


... 


klai 


kau 


kai 


... 


klai. 


Who 


... 


phreu 


phau 


khai, phai 


... ; khrai, sung. 


And 


... 






le 


... •, le, kap, tak. 


Yw 


... 


khowo 


tsau 


taai, men 


... j kha. 


Down 


... 


| 


•«••• 




j 


Far 


... 


jau, .sai ... j 


kai 


kai 


... | kli. 


What 


•" 


re 


«ang 


Hang 


... • arai. 


But 


- 1 


1 

1 


| 


No 


... bukhewo 


ma t$iu . ' bo-taai 


... ; michi. 


Before 


... 




..«.*.* 


1 


Behind 


... 




»••«.. i ••»«.,. 


j 


Why 


... 


w& 






i phr6y aural. 


If 


4 » • 








| 


Alas 


... 


I 
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i " 
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.EV0T4AR. 


' SlKGPHO 


.* 


Mine ait 
NiaA.f 


Tablfko 

NAOA.f 


KflARt NAQA.f 


i White Karen*! 

i 


Red Karkn.J 


AlVGAMX 


■One ... 


ainui 


... 


attd 


eha 


akhet 


i 

; t4l 


•«• 


ta 


; p<>. 


two 


nkhong 


... 


anyt 


fh 


anno 


i khie 


... 


ne .»• 


j kana. 


Throo ... 


nmftum 


... 


Assam «•• 


lem „, 


asam 


the.u 


... 


thou 


i 8ft. 


Four ... 


inelf 


... 


ilf 


pill 


phaJf 


i hvie 


... ; iwJC ... 


da. 


Ftvo ... 


manga 


... 


agfi 


nga 


phanga 


i w 


... 1 nya 


pongoo. 


Six 


km 


... 


Urok 


vok 


tarok 


klm 


... ! thoutho 


shuroo. 


Seven . . 


si nit 


•4 .. 


anath ... 


"ith 


tarn 


i nwio 


• •« i thouthota ... 


j thenu. 


Eight ... 


matsttt 


«•• 


achet ... 


thath 


sachet 


1 kho 


... ■ lwictho ... 


i th^ta. 


Nine ... • 


t*ekU6 


... 


aku 


thu . 


toku 


khwic 


.... Iwicthota ... 


i the koo. 


Tea ... ! 


si 


... 


ban 


pan 


tarah ... 


tahsie 


... taahe 


ken*. 


Twenty ... 1 


khun 


... 


I chd 


... ... 


makhi 


; khiehsie 


... ; ncsho 


mekoo. 


Fifty ... ; 


inangast 


... 


! 


! 


tanam 


i yay hsio 


• i« nya nhie 


lhi pengoo. 


Hundred... j 


latea 


... 


! pug* - 




: rukra 


takaya 


... , tayay 


; km. 


i ... ! 


ngat 


... 


' ku 


tan 


ni 


; ya, yen 


... ; va 


i a. 


Wo 


i 


... 


t 

1 




akau 


i P*«> P* 


... ! pay 


fiko. 


Thou ... ; 


nfaig, ni 


• •* 


j nang 


nang 


nang 


: no, ueu 


••• na 


! no. 


You ... 


nitheng 


».l 


i »•■••• 


V"" 


nikhala 


! thu 


.. tbic 


neko. 


U» 


kin 


... 


: mih 


taupa 


pau 


j a or way 


••• ! » 


Mo. 


They ... . 


khfnf 


• •• 






tungkhala ... 


j a or way 


... , a ... 


lako. 


Of me ... : 












ya, you 


... va 


...... 


Of iih ... i 












' IHHi, pa 


... pay 





Of thee ... i 












, na, lieu 


... • na 




Of you ... ■ 












thu 


••• ' thio ## , 


J 


Of him .. ' 








1 




a 


... a 


«.« ... 


Of them... i 








«... 




a 


... a ... 





Mine ... 


ng(*im 


... 


kukuhe, 


tvupi ... j 


ni 




j .♦♦... 


am 


Our 








! 
, t 






| 


ukove. 


Thine ... , 


nana 


... 1 




I 


nang 




i 


novo. 


\oiir 






;' 


; 




..... 


( 


nekove. 


Hi* 


khliiH 


... 




j 






I 


luvo. 


Their .... | 















1 


lukovc. 


Hand 


letta 


... ': 


chak ... ' 


yak ... 


takhrtt 


Sll 


... Sll ... i 


u bijii. 


Foot 


lagong 


... 


tchy a " . . . . 


yah- Ian ... : 


tachang 


khau 


... klia ... : 


uphi ju. 


Nose ... j 






i 
... ••# 


! 








unheu . 


Kye ... : 


mi 


••. i 


mik ... j 

i 


mik ... \ 


tenik 


may 


... ! may 


nmhi. 


Mouth ... ; 


ninggup 


... 


tun ..< ! 


ehusim ... ; 


iabaun 







u mo. 


Tooth ... j 


wa 


... 


V* 


pha 


tapha 


may 


... kho-kho 


uhon 


Kar 


na 


... 


ud ... ; 


nix ... 


tonhaun 


na 


... kha-lay 


unou. 


Hair .:. 


karri 


... : 


kho ... ; 


in in 8u ... ( 


kwa 


kho-thoo 


... kho-iya ... 


uchitha. 


Head ... i 


bong 


... ; 


khiing ... ' 


firing ... j 


tolim 


kho 


... hoo-krau ... 


iichu. 


Tongue ... i 




j 


i 


j 


»»* ... 








Belly ... ' 








i 







i 


uva. 


Back ... ; 




j 


1 


i 










ucho. 


Iron 


mpri 


... 


jiaii 


yan ... , 


ay in 


hta 


... hto-htay ... 


thojirr. 


Gold ... : 






■' i 


I 




• 






Silver ... 







•' 


i 




i 


i 


rakahun'. 


Go ... j 


wan 


... 


tong 


angni ... , 


wa 


: lay 


... Hyeu 


]>hiehe. 


Eat ... : 


.sluiu 




m ha 


luichi „. [ 


tenting 


j an 


... e 


chicho. 


Sit ... | 


dungu 


... 


ngo dau ... 


urn chi .,, ] 


uiauio 


! lise-nau 

i 


... 


o-nya 


bd 1,». 



* Journal, Awntlo fiodety, Uettgul, ^jitymber, ljlll, p. m. 

+ Ditto. No. IV of JHflO, p. 313. 

I Ditto. No- TV of WW. H. H., t>. 23«. 

I • Ditto, No. Vll «>f Irtftfi. p. BW. 



Xoth— Tho R«d Kftreu in placed hare bwaueo Hod Kami ftiul 8InRj»hrt iBnjpaiigM have b««n rrnnpsirfd. Cat tbc examples given fo a^t substantiate «)» 
«un)M>tio<l connect! ON, ,..*....,*.,. . . „ 

The Aitgaini NAra htt« liecn intwUuocd to show ti«>rv distinct it Is from the language ot t'»o fiaatcm Naga». 
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[ -Glow t 



KKOLwn. i Stnopho* 



Father ... 

Mother ... 

Brother ... 

Sinter 

Man 

Woman .,. 

Wife ... 

Child ... 

Son 

Daughter... 

Slave 

Cultivator 

Shepherd 

God 

Devil ... 

Come ... 

Beat 

Stand 

Sun 

Moon 

Star ... 

Fire 

Water ... 

House 

Horse 

Cow 

Dog 

Cat 

Cock 

Duck ... 

A»» 

Camel ... 

Bird 

Die 

Give 

Hun ... 

Up 

Near 

Who ... 

And 

Ye» 

Down ... 

Far 

What ... 

But 

No 

Before ... 

Behind ... 

Why ... 

If 

Alas 



wa 
nit 



sau 



tsapu rotu . 
jan 
sita 
Higan 
wan 
> ntsiu 
nta 

gummng 
kautiu 
gui 
mngyau 



wu 



yau 
gagatu 



ni 
gadaima 



raia 



taan 
phakaima 



| galai 



firi 



MlTHAlT I TABLXTKe 

Naqa. I Naoa. 



apa 
4nnu 



mi 



• rahoi 



! rang h&n . 
letnu 
] lethi ... 



I ti 

i ham 
man 



.., laliai 
.., rikle 



... hole 
... oveh 



opah 
onu 



BRuniak 



KlIABI NaGA. 



WhitvKakwi, 



a*KPi."x 



litp Kajwn. I A jJ^"" 



tab* ... ; ]m 

tu ... i mo 



ami .,. ; pgha-knyau 



cmgkoi 



' hinnerang 



! 
I 
; malm ... 

I hi 

tniah ... 



yong chi 

Wang hi 

le 

ckfthfi 

ah 

riatig 

110k 

kowai 

xuahu 
jkui 
; ami 



i hnn ligili 

; suhih 

'. lcta 

; peti 

| matau 
atom 
aki 
.. i kungri 
.. ; , masu 
.. J ai 
.. i inoelii 



hay 



I, 



I 



hseu-hteu 

mu 

la 



phay 
meu 



pray-ka-ya ... 



me*oo 

i 
| htie 

hie 

ka-thc 

klau, po . 

htwie 

tha-mie-yeu 



ouhu 



yakhu 
phal chi 



otike 
! owai 



ray, ha 

»e-htau 

i 

... 1 lamoo 

Mi : shay 

... I me 

... ' htyfl 

... hie 

... | ta-the 

... >>P W 
... ! htwie 
htoo 



apu, 
mo. 
ehajou. 

ma. 
thenfima. 



no. 



ponoiye. 



durhotna. 



waiig laa 



ozah 



... hto 



khiugo ... 
seniekwa ... 



he 



Hie 



m le, 

naki, 

thirr. 

themn. 

mi. 

zu. 

kf. 

kirr. 

mithoo. 

thafu. 

leno. 



htu 



M . ! kywa 



atai 
tern 



mantai 



aiya 



anhagu ...boo ... iphoo 

sui ... - matataghalay 

dau ... 

eu, me yeu.,. 



hau 



kdtike 
toi nan 



mang cha ., 



uragu 
ohabciu 

nongo 



chibatsawi . . 



vau 

eu, ma hau... 



yie 



tu-me-ba 



iy« 



to 



bwnanulay ... baytiete *,» 



pura, 
satale. 
chu le. 
taJe. 



jeu. 

aopo gh. 
di. 
uwe. 



cha chu. 

kajibo. 

sd. 

mowe. 

look j. 

uesa. 

kele. 

nole. 
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Ekglibk. 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Hix 

Seven 

Eight 

IS ine 

Ten 

Twenty 

Fifty 

Hundred 

T 

\V« 

Thou 

You 

He 

They 

Of me 

Of u» 
Of thee 
Of you 
Of him 
Of them 
Mine 
Our 
Thine 
Your 
Hi* ' 
Their 
Hand 
Foot 
None 
Eye 
Mouth 
Tooth 
Enr 
Hair 
Head 
Tongue 
, Billy 
Back 
Iron 
Gold 
Silver 
Go 
Eat 



Sit 



A DOB.* 



dko 

dui 

angom 

dpi 

pildngo 

dkye 

konange 

pini 

kinido 

lingo 



ngo 



bu 



elog 

ale 

nobung 
: aming 
; nepdng 
; dye 
: narung 
; dutnid 

d urn pong, tupko 
; aiyo 
j dki 
j ldmkn 

j Anghi 
! dmel 
i gikdngku 
j dola 

i 

! duld 



MlRI.* 



dko 

aniko 

aumko 

dpiko 

angoko 

akongko 

kin it ko 

piniko 

kondngk 

nyingko 

i-Iing-ko 



elag 

leppa 

nye wung 

duiidd 

ndppdug 
j aye 
j jening 
' d timid 

tupko, unto- ok o 

joper 

n ki 

lumku 

wind 

dmel, rup 
gikdnka, git oka 
dold 

du tokd 



DoPDLA.f 



ngo 




... 


ngo 


ngoluke 


or ngolu 




ngo-lu 


no 




•■• 


no 


rio-hi 




... 


no-lu 


bu • 




-. 


in a 


btulu 




• •• 


md-lu 


ngog 




... 


"g°g 


ngohig 




... 


ngo-lug 


nog 




... 


nog 


no-lug 




... 


no-lug 


bug 




... 


imig 


bu-lug 




... 


ma-lug 



dken 

dni 

d-dm 

apli 

dngo 

dkplo 

kdnag 

plag-nag 

kdyo 

rang 

rang cluing 



ldk 

lagd 

nyopom 

nyuk 

gdm 

niorong 

dumuk 

i 

| domro 

i 
: ro 

: kopo 

gai7>o 

rokdor 



" J ' 



I tdngku 
dngne 
do 

dong-to 



Anoka ob Hrfbbo.; 



; idk 
! 

; nyek 

| #iiu 

! P^i 

j nyarung 
demuk 
duinpa 



1 kakdhar 



'tse. 

pferi. 

pfumu. 

ri. 

'in tie. 

khi or k»u- 

stho. 

erh. 

b'«hd. 

serre. 

purrdd. 

'nyo. 

ni. 

ba\ 

jo, joe, 

pho. 

Vgoimii. 

natht or 

nad ki. 

nithi. 

bdthi. 

bdthi. 

oihi. 

Vgounathi. 



gnu 

1 *»*i. 

i 

j nusu, 

I ni. 

■ 'nsu. 
j thd. 

1 phd. 
! kechu, 
j khie. 
j j&bld. 
; negi'vjiu 

■ sttbue. 

| 'ssa. 

i shu. 
! 
him ma. 

k hah lie. 

tsdnue or 

vhdiio. 

roiiijorriue. 



* Journal, AkIiiUo Society. Ucnjfal, March, l*ii», p. 29tl. 

t I)ltto, No. a, 1851, p. MM. 

1 Tho llrHL column *n Atjffkn or Hrnmo wnnb i* Uibon Tram ftobinnm'K .Wm. p. 33l», A, 

4 paper in Journal, Aaklle Society, Ucagal, Vol. XXXVII, M. H, 1*0*. V- »>•<. 



J. Irtll; tho ntwoitri column from Uevd. U. If, HC4*<«Iui«^*iJi , j 
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[OHOtrrl* 



Knomsh. 




A.BOB. 


Mini. 1 


DorjtLA. | 


A wax a oa Hsirwo. 


Father 




Mba 


MM ... j 


dbo 


abba ... 


au. 


Mother 


••• 


u&ne 


nana 


one 


ano 


anL 


"Brothei 


, , 


ani, Abing 


ani, jwiyd 


(a) tette (h) boro ... 




'nyu. 


Sister 




bume 


aturaga 


(a) uma (b) burmd ... 




nutiu. 


Man 


... 


am io 


dmie 


Mngui 


baugne 


nuna. 


Woman 


••• 


menge 


uiinimo 


nieina . • ( 




pfumi. 


Wife 


•»» 


mong 


miyeng 


migo, nioftng 




g»L 


Child 




ko 


ko .♦• 


dngfi 




dugawi 


Hon 




o 


due 


kfto 




adu. 


Daughtei 


... 


ome 


ammah 


niornekd 




admi. 
khld. 


Slave 


•». 


• • ••■ 


* •""" 




:::::• i 


viddou. 


Cultivator 


• 








i 


fudsueueu. 


Shepherd 
Ood 


• • • 


••• 



doinitdlenge ? 


oyuk 




ahexauzu. 


Devil 
Come* 


• • • 


iipola 


kdpo 


angkubo 




dgokliaue. 


Beat 




dfdung 


tlemtokd 


mo-to 





guga. 


Ktand 


••• 


dag 


d6g tokd *.♦ 


dok-to 


•*••*• ' 


gudzuliie. 


Sun 
Moon 


•• 


drung 
polo 


dainyd, arung 
polo 


dani 
polo 


dahani 
pala 


dttU, 

kuubie. 


Htar 




tekdr 


tdkdr 


tdkar 


tukar ,«• 


litaio. 


Fire 


•«• 


erne 


iiiumd 


anie 


uimriah ... 


mi. 


WttttT # 


••» 


daf 


dohyo 


eni 


WHl ... 


khu. 


HoUHP 




okum 


ekum 


ou ... 


U 


' nic. 


Tfom* 


*•• 


gurc • • . 


gore. 


gord 


ghurd 


fiigrd. 


Cow 




sou 


goru (Asam) 


Ml 


shye ... 


fulukhu, 

_ 


Dog 

cat 




ekki 


ekkyc 


ek-ki 


eki 


HlllO. 




ktdari 


iuend&ri 


ache 


and 


unhand. 














ddmrou. 


Cook 


... 






••• • •• 


1 




Duck 

Ass 


••• 


pezdk 


pozdb 


hdns 


1 

i zz.. 

1 


OH^d. 

fubahd. 


Camel 


a »• 












Bird 


... 


pettdug 


pettang 


pdttd 


putdh 


duo. 
budztbi. 


Din 


• ♦♦ 


sikkai 


M-ktiiig 


|HlgtO 




Give 


• »* 


hi . ... 


i bi-toka 


ke-bikto 


» 


jiba. 


Run 


»•• 


dup to k& 


duptoka 


fdr-to 




godzue* 
rdfu. 


irp 


... 












Near 




mong-yo 


tinindag 


herd 




eufsd. 


Who 








ho 




dnf ndshe . 


And 


"V 


«•. •• 






t 


hdmso. 


Yes 




fir we 


hu, awe, eggida «.. 


|« . 


1 


o. 


Down 




•• • « . 




1 

1 




ramgo. 


Far 




tnordo 


mordo 


| ddopfi 


1 


duiord. 


What 






i 


' hogo 


1 


lidndo. 


But 


... 








i ...... 

i 


hdmno. 


Ko 




md 


mi 


md 




ma. 


Before 












dvvd. 


Behind 








• 


.«• •* 


fdmu. 


Why 


,,, 







hogo-drang 




hdndo. 


If 










... »• 


soio. 


Alas 


'"1 


(a) elder. 


• 




fth! kind.! 
dunid. 
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Kjwmsh. 


AUJUpru 


i. 


Kuki. 
khut 


... 


kut 


i 1 

po ... 1 khat ... j 


MlKtK. 


One 




1 

' ami*. 


hiwi 


Two 


••• 


ani 


••• 


ni 


i ... i 
i 


kana 


... 


kana 


... i 


nik ... 1 hint 


Three 


... 


ahoom 


... 


thum 


• • • : 


kachum 


.. 


He, 


i 

... 


thum ... : 


kitliom. 


Pour 




niari 


... 


If 


l 


madai 


... 


da 


... i 


li ... : 


phi li. 


Five 


... 


manga 


... 


ug* 


l 

*• * 


roingou 


... 


peugoo 


' 


ranga ... 


phanga. 


Six 


... 


taruk 


... 


goop 


... 


shertik 


... 


shiiroo 


... 


irook ... 


therok. 


Seven 


«•• 


taret 


... 


««ggi 


•»• i 


ainfi 


... 


thena 




Bum ... 


theroksi . 


Kigkt 


• *« 


nipal 


... 


get 


... j 


th*at 


... 


tli eta 


... 


riot 


nir kep. 


Nine 


... 


niapal 


• • • 


ko 


... ; 


sikooi 


... 


the koo 


• •4 


ikok 


sir ke.p. 


Ten 




tara 


... 


aom 


... 


kerou 


*•• 


kerr 


... 


sozn 


kep. 


Twenty 


*•• 


kool 


... 


sow ni 


! 


ng kai 




mekoo 


... 


Mom nik ... 


ing koi. 


Fifty 


... 


yang khai 


•«» 


som nga 


... I 


rengeo 




i lhi pengoo 


... 


som ranga ... 


phongo kep. 


Hundred 




cham& 


... . 


^a khut 


... j 


hai 




kra 




riyJi 


pharo ni 


I 


... 


ei 


i 


kei 


... ! 


£ 






... 


k<*i ... j 


nge. 


Wo 


i 


ei khoi 


... ] 


keiho 


... 


anni 


... 


uko 


... 


kei ma ni .. ; 


nge turn* 


Thou 


... 


nung 


... 


nung 


... 


nung 




no 


... 


nung 


nung. 


You 




nung khoi 


... 


nung ho 


••» 


nung nui 


... 


neko 


... 


nung mani ... 


nung turn. 


He 


... 


ma 


... 


hi khu 


j 


\vi 


... 


loo 


... 


khu 


nfmg. 


They 


... 


ma khoi 


... 


hi ho 


... 


wi nui 


... 


liiko 


... 


khu mani ... 


nung turn. 


Of me 


... 



















...... 




Of us 


• • . 


•.« . • • 
















i 
i 




Of thee 





















i 


• ■».. ... 


Of you 


... 























Of him 


... 























Of them 




... ... 






















Mine 


... \ 


cigi 


... 


kei ma 


... 


agoo 


... 


I ave 


... 


keimarhung 


nge li. 


Our 


i 
... * 

i 


ei khoi gi 


... 


kei ho a 


... 


auui goo 


... 


ukove- 




keimanirhung 


! nge turn. li. 


Thine 


... ! 


miuggi 


... 


nung ma 


■ » • 


nung goo 


... 


nov« 


... 


nunginarhung 


nmig li. 


Your 


1 
... i 

! 


nung khoi 


gi- 


nung ho a 


... 


nung mugoo 


... 


nekove 


- 


nungmanir- 
hung 


nung tiim li 


His 


I 
| 


magi 


... 


liima 


... 


wi goo 


... 


luve 


• *. 


khiimarhung 


nang li. 


Their 


••• i 


ma khoi gi 


... 


hi ho a 


... 


wi niu goo 


... 


, lukove 


... 


khumanirhung ; nung turn li. 


Hand 


... • 


khut pdk 


• »t 


khut pang 




miba 


... 


i u hijii 




khut ja 


ri pa. 


Foot 




kitting pa 


... 


keng pang 


... 


mi pi. pa 


... 


" uplii ju 


... 


phei ja 


keng pak. 


Nose 


... 


na toi 


... 


na 


• •• 


mi neo 


... 


uiiheu 


... 


nar 


ino kaiL 


Eye 


• •• 


nvit 


. *. 


mit 


... 


mi m(k 


... 


' umhi 


* •• 


mit 


mek . 


Mouth 


• • • 


chii 


... 


kum 


• • » 


mi mooi 


... 


: uine 


... 


1 bai 

i 


ingho. 


Tooth 


1 
• • • i 


y* 


... 


ha 


... 


mi goo 


... 


; uhoo 




ha 


i*<so. 


Eur 


• •* i 


na 




bil 


... 


mi Icon 




line u 


... 


1 kur 


ino. 


Hair 


... 


shum 


... 
... 


shum • 


... 


mi tarn 


... 


; uchitha 




shum 


choo. 
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a roup ii. 
POPULATION OF THE ASAM VALLEY. 

Section* 1. — General View, 

We have been hitherto surveying the people occupying the upper tiers of the 
amphitheatre of Asam. As we must now take up a new group, tribes who are rather 
in the plains than in the hills, it may be convenient, before we go further, to descend 
into the arena and to take note of the performers we find there. 

I have already stated that the Shan people, calling themselves A horns, who effected 
the conquest of all the tribes in the valley and founded the kingdom of Asam, became 
proselytes to Hinduism at an early period, and, adopting the language and customs of 
Hindus, have now nothing but feature to mark them as of different origin. From 
the very softened type of Indo-Chinese features which they exhibit, it is probable that 
the blending of the races was not confined to an adoption of religion, language, and 
custom. Indeed, it is stated that the Shans brought no women with them into the 
country, and found the daughters of the land so fair, that, they deemed it quite unneces- 
sary to send for the girls they had left behind them. This sufficiently accounts for 
their improvement in looks and deterioration in other respects. . I have seeu very 
handsome faces amongst the Ahora nobility. The ladies of the ex-royal family were 
noted for their beauty, with oval faces, features not very prominent but sufficiently 
raised and regular, large eyes, and long, silky, hair. 

The Hindu population of Asam, including mongrels and proselytes, now consists 
of Brahmans, Ganaks,* Kaists, all of comparatively modern importation, Kolitas, who 
appear to be the only remnant we have of the early Aryan colonists, Keots, who are 
partly of Hindu extraction and partly proselytes raised to that position, Horns, who 
form the clasa of boatmen and fishermen, and Harts, low caste immigrants, and converted 
Ahoms, Chutias. Lalongs, Kocchis, Mechis, and Kaeharis. 

The Chutias were the dominant race in Upper Asam when the Ahoms swarmed 
into the valley. Their kingdom was overturned by the Ahom chief Chutupha about 
A. 1). 1350, and great numbers of the nation were deported and forced to settle in other 
parts of Asam, as in Chutia of the Durruug District ; but still a great many of the 
Sadya and Upper Asam population are Chutias. The tribe called Bihiya are of the 

Who also have pretensions to bo Braffmana* Several of thia class obtained high appointments under the A«am Govern- 
ment, and their superior inUdltgttnee baa secured to thcin the same position under our Government. They are employed at 
funeral obsequies, 

U 
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same family, and aa a tril)e of Lalongs in Upper Asam eltiim to bo of Cliatia tlesoont, 
it is not unlikely that all the Lalongs are Chutias. 

The Chutias, long before the appearance of the Ahoms, had adopted Hindu customs, 
and placed themselves under the tutelage of Brabmanieal priests ; they are now therefore 
less distinguishable from thc'Hindus of pure extraction than are the Ahoms, and I find 
from a note to au article on the antiquities of Upper Asam, by the late Colonel Hannay, 
that he classed them with the Kolitas as a remnant of the old Kshettrya race of 
Kamrup. 

The Chutias are of a light olive complexion, with rather regular features ; but 
there is generally amongst them a flatness of face and tt want of sharpness in. the 
features, which militates against the theory of their Aryan origin; moreover, they rank 
low as a Hindu caste in Asara, and they call themselves 'Hindu Chutia,' to show 
that they are no longer « Mlechchas.' It was long before anything was discovered of 
their language ; but an isolated colony on the river Dikrung in Luckimpur, calling 
themselves * Deori Chutia,' were found, who had a peculiar language which they called 
Chutia, audthey were styled Deoris, because they had been attached as priests to a 
certain temple, formerly of great celebrity, above Sadya, called the Tamasuri Mai, where 
human sacrifices were yearly offered. Another colony of the same tribe was found by 
Colonel Haunay occupying a very remote position in Upper Asam, and still performing 
the priestly duties} of a certain shrine dedicated to Kali. If the dialect spoken by these 
Deoris be truly the language of the Chutias, it proves the linguistic affinities* of the 
tribe to l)o with the Garo and Bodo. In the number of the Asiatic Society's Journal 
for May 1&49 will be found the Deori Chutia vocabulary, which does not appear at all 
at home amongst the Naga and Shan languages with which it is placed ; but if it be 
compared with the Garo and Bodo vocabularies in the Journal No. 4 for 1850, its 
relationship with those languages will be very apparent. I find more than 20 analogues 
in 64 words, and when it is added that the Deori Chutias were found hundreds of 
miles from the Garos, or people speaking the Bodo tongue, such a proportion, of nearly 
a third, must be sufficient to establish a pretty close connection. 

I once met with an old Asamese * BurinjP (chronicle), purporting to be a history 
of the Chutias. According to this they entered Upper Asam from the northern hills; 
it is noticed that they crossed the Subanshiri, (though no mention is made of the 
Dihong), and proceeding east established themselves at Sadya, and, in conjunction with 
a Brabmanieal race already settled there, founded a kingdom of sufficient importance to 
receive au embassy and to interchange presents with the king of Gaur. The legend 
has it that the Hindu ruler of Sadya, who was a descendant of the father of Eukmuni, 
offered his daughter to be competed for at a great archery meeting, and she was won bv 
a Chutia youth, who married her and was adopted by her father, and afterwards on 
succeeding to the gaddi took the name of Sisopal. This story w&s in all probability 
invented by Brahmans to disguise the fact that the ancient Hindu Pal dynasty, who had 
for many generations ruled over Kamarupa and Kamarup, *. <?., Lower Asam, with part 
of Eastern Bengal and Upper Asam, were overthrown by a barbarian horde. Captain 
Kowlatt found the remains of a fort .ascribed to this monarch, Sisopal, and other relics 
of Chutia rajahs, on the banks of the Dholla river to the east of Sadya, not far from 
the copper temple or Tamasuri Mai above mentioned. That temple was 'visited by 
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Colonel Hannay in 1848 and found dismantled and deserted* The Burmese have the 
credit of having put a stop to the human sacrifices annually offered there. The victims 
were provided hy a particular tribe who, in consideration of this unpleasant duty, 
were exempted from other service and taxes, and called * ear/ free. 

The Kolitas are to be found in every district of Asam, and as no one appears to 
know how they got there or where they came from, we may infer that they are the 
remnant of the earliest colonists of the valley. Hodgson, in his paper on the Bodos, 
speaks of the Kolitas as Uodo priests. It is true that many of the Bodos adopted their 
religion and priesthood. But no one who lias studied their physical characteristics can for 
a moment suppose them to 1>6 relations of the Bodo, or doubt their distinct Aryan origin. 

They are not only themselves a good-looking race, but they arc the people to whom 
the Asameso population generally owe the softening of feature Which has so improved 
those of Mongolian descent. The Kolitas exhibit a greater variety of complexion, and, on 
the whole, are not so fair as the Ahoms and Chutias or as the people of the hills, but they 
have oval faces, well-shaped heads, high noses, large eyes, well-developed eye-lids and 
eye-lashes, and the light, supple frame of the pure Hindu. Colonel Hannay observes 
in the note above alluded to, that many Kolitas have the grey eye so frequently found 
amongst the Rajputs of Western India. The Kolitas are in great request in Asam as 
servants in respectable Hindu families. They are, I think, the only Sudra caste in the 
.valley from whose hands the higher castes will take water. t I do not know of any 
castes corresponding to them in the western districts ; but I find Buchanan-Hamilton 
soys that the Kolitas once had great sway in Rungpur, and many of those remaining 
there have assumed the title of Kaists. As llungpur was once part of the kftigdom of 
Kamrup, we might expect to find Kolitas there, but a Hindu tribe in every way re- 
sembling them and bearing the same name, Kolita, is to be found in the Sambalpur 
districts and some of the Cuttack and Chota Nagpur Tributary Mchals.t 

These Southern Kolitas are noted for their industrv as an agricultural class liko 
the Kurmis, and arc a cleanly, well clothed, and good-looking race. There arc other 
circumstances connected with the ethnology of these southern tracts that lead me to 
infer a very near affinity between their inhabitants and the Hindus of Asam. 

I believe we have good grounds for supposing that Asam or Kamarupa was 
amongst the earliest established of the Eastern Aryan settlements, — Bhagadatta, king 
of Kamrup, is mentioned as a warrior in the Mahabharata and in the antiquities and 
traditions of the country, § and we have proof of its having passed through several phases 
of faith 9 ~~Budhism, Adi*Budhisrn, Sivism, and Vishnuism, — and indications of many 
fierce struggles for ascendancy by the different sects. 

Sivite shrines built on the ruins of a different type of temples, || apparently Budhist, 
abound in Kamrup, and to many of them the t«*st of antiquity by which the age of the 
deposits in Egypt were calculated might bo applied, as they are found in places far below 
the surface. 

* 6V* Journal, Asiatic Society* Bengal, June, 1848. 

t h\ the day» of slavery, a Kolita was valued at dov.blc the priee of a Koceh.-— fkv Buchanan on Asam, M. Martin'* 
edition, vol. HI, p»»e 681. 

£ iStv Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. 1, for 18.55, \}\ige 5. 

$ 8ce article on Chronicle* of Tripura, by the Reverend J. Lnni; i?» Journal, A sialic Society, Bengal, No. 7, for I860. 

J) See note on Temple Huin* in Asuiu, Journal, Asiatic Society) Bengal, Ko. 1, for 1850. 
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The E/Uika Parana gives long descriptions of rivers and mountains i» Kararup,— 
the country rendered holy by the celebrated temple of Durga called &amakhya, (or as 
some have it * Kamichcha')— the region of love according to the Hindus! near the 
ancient city of Pragjydtisha, the modern Gowhatty. 

Wilson observes in the preface to his Vishnu Parana: — *' It is a singular and as yet 
uninvestigated circumstance that Asam or at least the north-east of Bengal (*. e. f 
Kamrup) seems to have been in a great degree the source from which the Tautriea 
and Sakta corruptions of the religion of the Vedas and Purans proceeded-." 

These remarks on a topic, the following out of which would lead me away from 
my subject, are given \q shew the great antiquity of the Hindu race in Asam. It is 
by no means improbable that they occupied the fairest portion of it, "the lovely Paphian 
region" from Dubri to Bishnath, before it was discovered by the Mongolian or Turanian 
tribes. It is very difficult indeed to account for* and time, the various dynasties that 
have at different epochs obtained historical importance in the valley of the Brahma- 
putra, but they fall best into place by supposing, not that the Bodo and such tribes 
were the aborigines, but that branches of the Lunar and Solar races were the first to 
appreciate its beauty and resources. We find no tradition or other indication of their 
having had to struggle with savage tribes on their first discovery of the valley, but we 
have, in the places of refuge constructed by them in the hills on both sides, ample proof 
that they were forced to defend themselves against attacks from the plains. An ex* 
animation of the hill forts shews them to have been -constructed for this purpose and not 
to repel irruptions of the hill tribes, and thus it is that we find the hordes of Chutias, 
KaehariSjlvoeehis and Ahoms, who successively invaded the country, though prevailing 
by their rude arms and brute force, succumbing to the influence of the civilization which 
they found, and sinking into the effeminacy and luxury, that rendered them in their turn 
an easy prey to the next spoiler. 

It appears from the earliest notices of Kamrup that the Aryans who first occupied 
it were subsequently regarded a« infidels by their western brethren, that is, in all pro- 
bability they were Budhists, and some of the oldest temples are of Budhist origin. 
The great temple of Haju on the north banks of the river contains still a large image 
of * Budha' or ' Mahamuni/ as the principal object of worship, attracting yearly to its 
shrine thousands of worshippers from Butan and Tibet, but it is now also a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus from all parts of India, the objeet of worship being styled by 

them 'Madhob.' 

Notwithstanding the apostacy of the early settlers, thertf was a sacred halo about 
the holy river and its lofty banks that endeared it to the Hindus of all sects, and it is 
stated in the Jogini Tantro that King Norok, though an * Astir' infidel, was neverthe- 
less in such favor with the gods, that they made him guardian of the temple* of 
Kamikhya. 

" The Magh and Baisakh Bihus are the two national festivals of the Asameso, 
The observances connected with these festivals have nothing to do with the Hindu 
religion, and their origin is involved in some obscurity. They belong not to the present but 
to the ancient religion of the country, and what this wa^ may be inferred from the fact 

* Situated on a hill rising about 700 feet from the river Brahmaputra jttRt bolow Pra^jyotiah* or Gorfbatty. li i% 
■aid that the number of young girls attached to thig temple was in early times 5,0W, There are atill some huudrede. 
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■that the Bujlhist, Shans, and Burmese on the borders of Asam, at the same time of the 
year or nearly so, have .their two great festivals (Pochaiu and Poehi) in honor of 
Budha,"* 

Tlie Baisakh Bihu festival is a very peculiar one, mil ike anything of the kind prac- 
tised by Hindus elsewhere. It is as gay as a carnival, and whilst it lasts, the women,, 
especially the maidens, enjoy unusual liberty. For many days before the actual festival, 
the young people in the villages may l>o seen moving about in groups gaily dressed or 
forming circles, in the midst of which the prettiest girls dance with their long hair loose 
on their shoulders* The first day of the festival is devoted to interchanges of visits, 
the next to the battling and worshipping of all the cattle, and on the third day the 
inhabitants of several groups of villages, old and young, meet at some appointed place 
and give themselves up to thorough enjoyment. The girls on these occasions do not 
like to dance before the men of their own village. 

The existing religious establishments in Asam are monasteries on a large scale. 
The votaries are now Vishnavis, but they resemble more the Budhist monasteries than 
any Hindu institutions elsewhere. We learn from Hwan Thsung, the Chinese traveller in 
India in the seventh century, that they existed in Asam in his day and were then con- 
sidered Budhistieai, though unorthodox. The existing heads of these monastic establish- 
ments are Brahmans, bat this has not been always the case; in some the Brahmans 
have supplanted Sudra head priests within the memory of man. The older head 
priests were probably Kolitas, who called themselves K&ists. It appears certain that 
there were ho Brahmans with the earlier Aryan colonists. 

Thus, the glimpses of history that we possess tell us that the valley of the* Brahma- 
putra was first colonised by Aryans, that at a very early period the religion of the country 
was Budhist, and it was probably what was called Adi Budhist when the old type of 
temples were overthrown, and in their place rose structures dedicated to the worship of 
Siva and Kali ; but great struggles took place between the various Hindu sects for 
ascendancy, and eventually Vishnuism became the religion of a majority of the people. 
About the eighth century of our era the Hindu dynasty was overthrown by the Chutia 
or Kachari hordes ; but though the old settlers succumbed to the physical strength of their 
invaders, they maintained their mental superiority and imparted their religion and civiliza- 
tion to their conquerors, and so Hinduiased had the Kacharis become, that it is said that the 
Kocehis about the twelfth century availed themselves of their religious prejudices to effect 
their conquest, advancing to the attack preceded by Brahmans riding cows whom the 
Kacharis would not assault. . The Kocehis then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this 
time a part of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty called the Bhara Bhuya, of 
which no one has ever been able to make anything, but it is in all probability connected 
with the following tradition which Buchanan gives iu his account of Dinojpur ; — " On a 
certain occasion twelve pea-sons of very high distinction and mostly of the Pal family came 
from the west country to perform a religious ceremony qn the Korotya river (the boundary 
between the ancient divisions Matsya and Kamrup), but arrived too late, and as the next 
season for performing the ceremony was twelve years distant, they in the interval took up 
their abode there, built palaces and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other great 
works- They are said to have belonged to the tribe willed Bhungyas to which the Hajali 

> See Journal* As. Soe., Ifcog., No. 1, tor 1S55* page I7 r article, Temple ituius in Asum, by the author. 
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of Kasi (Benares) and Bhettiali also belong." kccqnsling vto ^ Wflfb^ Bhup^ of 
the Pal dynasty was alive in 1017 A. D„ when his country was Curbed fey tii«j 
invasion of Sultan Muhammad, and, lie retired into a remote part of tfo^ 
his family and chief officers. All the works still existing in the deserted ^^ fbsests on th^ 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra are attributed by the people to the Bbara Bhungyas 
or Bhuyas. Thoy were probably connected with the great Bhuya tribe, who w|tt oome 
under notice when we enter the Chota Nagpur and Orissa provinces. 

"When the Ahoms entered the country, the Chutias defeated by the Kocchis in Lower 
Asain still held out in Sadya, and Southern, Upper, and Central Asani; they submitted 
to the Ahoms about the middle of the thirteenth century; the Bhara Bhuyas were next 
^subjugated by that power which two hundred years later overthrew the remnant of the 
Kocchi kingdom of Kamarupa, the Muhammadans having about the same time extended 
their sway over the part of that kingdom nearest to Bengal : the Ahoms then ruled from 
the Brahmakundh to Gowalparah, having foiled an invasion of the Mulmmmadans under 
Mir Jumluh and maintained their sway till A. 1). 1810, when, weakened and maddened 
by intestine wars, the leader of one of the parties appealed for assistance to the Burmese, 
and the usual result followed. Within ten years, the Burmese were in possession of the 
country; but it brought them into collision with the British : the Burmese war followed, 
and Asam became a British Province. 

Section 2.— The Kachahis or Bodo, Mech, and Dhimal Tribes, 

The* Kacharis are one of the most numerous and widely spread of the tribes on the 
Eastern Frontier. They are seldom found at high elevations, 
Mu,tlti ' preferring to live amongst low hills on the skirts of the higher 

ranges or on alluvial flats. Though many of them are completely fused into the mass 
forming the Hindu-Asamese population living like the Hindus under the shade of 
ancestral fruit trees and pursuing the same system of permanent cultivation, the 
majority cling to their nomadic habits, dwelling always amidst new clearings and 
supporting themselves chiefly by the hoe and baud cultivation of virgin soil. They are, 
in comparison with the average run of the people of the plains, their neighbours, a fine 
athletic race, industrious and thriving, of light olive complexion and rather strongly 
marked Mongolian features. The hair of the head, black and plentiful, is always worn 
long by both sexes. They have very little hair on other parts of their bodies ; no bearids 
or whiskers to speak of. 

The Kacharis are found in small distinct settlements all over Upper Asam. The 

majority call themselves ' Soronia,' that is, purified Kacharis, to 

Kxu-nt of their conversion m dicate that they have adopted the customs of the Hindus and 

to Hiuduwiu, 

abstain from forbidden food. The Soronias keep fowls, but not 
pigs, and will not cat beef; they are cleanly in their habits.. They listen to the occasional 
exhortations of their * Guru,' and pay him his dues, and this is all that is required 
of them, and as they are exempted from the necessity of sacrificing to the malignant 
spirits, and released from the spells of witchcraft, they do not make a ba4 bargain. 

They are of cheerful disposition, fond of merry village meetings and dancing, and 
with these amusements their Hindu Gurus do not interfere, nor do ihey attempt to 
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alter their customs, such as tbat'ottnarriage not taking pla^e till both parties arc of 
rij^> years, I consider this to he one cause of the superior physique of the Kaeharis as 
compared with the Hindu- Asamese. 

Tbo work of proselytism is carried on by the Hindu- Asamese priests amongst the 
Eacham and cognate tribe by one simple but very powerful adjwation. You arc 
unclean,' be ye clean! It is the outward and visible sign of cleansing alone that is 
demanded, but it must be admitted that when the terms arc accepted, the improvement 
in their appearance is great. They do not renounce the devil and all his works, but 
they promise to abstain from pig and live cleanly. 

Beasoning from all analogy, the country called Kachar takes its name from this 
tribe. I recollect meeting an old Asam Brahmanical Burin ji in 
which an account was given of their first settlement there, and 
some old Brahmanical fables-about Jain tia, (and * Jyunthi,* the goddess, from whom the 
name was taken)* I have lost my notes of this book, and can call to mind no more than 
that it was an attempt to connect some portion of the race with the Hindu celestials. 
3?embertpn tells* us that the population of Central Kachar in the days of one of its last 
Knjahs, Kishu Chandra, amounted to about 14,000 souls, of whom 6,000 were Kaeharis, 
7,t500 Koeohis, and the remainder Lalongs* 

The proportion of Kaeharis in the population of Southern Kachar we are not told, 
but they are spoken of as the dominant race. t In Northern Kachar they are divided 
into Hazai and Parbatia, low land and high land Kaeharis. The former are said 
to have been forced north from Lower Kachar by propulsion from the south. They are 
more Hind uized, civilised, and sophisticated than their brethren of the hills, the educated 
amongst them emulating, it is said, the Bengali in chicanery, and rivalling him in 
intrigue. They are physically much the inferior of the Parbatia Kachari, who arc 
described in the same paper as a hardy and courageous race, very industrious, though 
rather inclined to be quarrelsome and turbulent* 

North of Kachar we have the tract long known as Tularam Sinapati's territory, a 
Kachari country with a Kachari chief, and, on the western verge 

m arams ennm \y. ^ ^^ tra ^ .^ latitude 30*NV on the banks of the river Phunsiri, 

the remains of an ancient city, called I>himapur,$ said to have been for many gener- 
ations the capital of the Kachari Bajahs, but after the conquest of the place by the 
Ahoms, it was abandoned, and from having been one of the best cultivated became one 
of the wildest parts of Asam. 

The chief, Tularam, is descended from one of the Dhimapnr Bajahs. Grange tells 
us, they have a tradition that they founded Dhimapur after having been driven from 
Girgaon by the Ahoms, 

Girgaon is in the part of TJpper Asam said to have been under the rule of the 

Chutias when the Ahoms invaded that country. I have already 

A mty witi 10 l u m. ported out the remarkable linguistic affinities between the Chutia 

and Bodo or Kachari, and this tradition of their having been driven from Upper Asam 

by the Ahoms is confirmatory of the common origin of the two races, and the expulsion 

alluded to must mean the conquest of the Chutia. 

* Feroliertofl s Eafttarn Frrmtie;\ ]>p. Uff-109. 

t Stew»rt> notes on Northern Kitahnr, Journal, Ah. Snc, Kendal. No, 7» of 1855. 

X See Account of Grange's Expedition, in the Journal, As. Soc, Bengal, No* KK?, for November, 1840, 
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The Kaoharis of the novi ly annexed "Kastivw Dnars doscribo tlionusclvos ascmnin. 

from a district which they call itunsf-Sbur, on the south side ot 

xasttm to. tho ^^^ A ^ ^^ aVy eaU ^^^ 'Shnrjiah' 

after that country. 

Whilst the Kaeharfo in Asam are becoming fliuduiacd, tho.se under Tibet m or 
But influence, are said to bo adopting Lamaism, aud ou conversion call them elves 
Shargiah Butias. We shall thus soon lose all trace of the cufttram of tho old Kacnark 
Major Fisher in life Memoir of St/Utet, Kaehar, #•<?., says :— « According to records pre- 
served among the family of the last princes of KaeUar (which, however, are but tradil ions 
reduced to writing) the Kacharis conquered the kingdom of Kamrup, and gjkte to it a 
succession of Eajahs from whom the late royal family of Kaobar of the lino of Ha 
Tetuttgfcto derive their descent. The term # Kachari • is of modern date ; the proper name 
% which that people call themselves, oii< % Itangtsa,t and #ic country from whieh they 
trace their origin, fe situated in tlie northeast of Asam/ 1 

The people of Tiparah are, lie saya, of the same origin a» the Kaoharis and the 

similarity of their religion, customs, and appearance makes this 

MM&* TlVAUh ° f tb P TOl)al)lc ' ^ cir tradition is, that they conquered Kamrup more 

than 1,000 years ago, and they wore turned out of it by the Koech 
princes, who were in possession till dispossessed by the Huhainmadana on one side and 
by tho Ahoms on the other* 

There is a certain mystery over the origin of the successors of the iaat truly Aryan 
dynasty that rcu*ned in Kamarupa, which in connection with these traditions of the 
Kaehari , conquest of that kingdom renders it very probable that those successors were 
Mlechchas and Kaeharis. The Brahmans who iiM a])pearod iu Kamarupa after the 
destruction of the Pal dynasty, will not tell us how that dynasty was overthrown, but 
the next sovereign was admittedly a person of obscure origin, declared by the ttmlmmu* 
from the traces on his feet to bo of noble birth* 

Thus Ave find the Kacharis in scattered communities more or less Iliwbiizfd all 
over the valley of Asam, and massed iu Kachar, 3)urrung r the Asam Northern Duars 
and the Duars newly annexed from Butan. As placed by Hodgson, they evtend 
from Tiparah in the south-cast to Morang and the country of the Kiehaks in the 
north-west direction, lie gives them from 25° to 2T of north latitude, and from *S f to !W£ 
east longitude, (and no doubt the longitudinal parallels might be put much farther apart,) 
and estimates their numbers at 200,000, which I believe they greatly exceed. 

Having, A\Uen at tho aenith of their power, adopted the religion and, to a great 
extent, the habits of the people they supplanted, we do not now find amongst this *cat« 
tered tribe any very salient peculiarities to distinguish them from, or affiliate them with* 
other races. Hodgson only tells us of the desultory nature of their cultivation and 
their generally nomadic habits. Thus, they nowhere acquire any property in, or have 
much affection for, the soil they cultivate, but arc content to take the land on tho terms 
that the Government or proprietors may bo pleased to demand from them. 



* Letter from J. (J. Gcddcs, Esq., to Cominigsioucr, Butan Duara, dated 2'lth April, 18t»0. 

t This iu the Garo language, and I suppose in the Baro or Kaelmri language means heavenly. The A*am**u called thoir 
royal race ' Swargia/ heavenly. The other &atuo, Shargiab, in probably a corruption of tW», oadi a t*a»»latiou into Asamtsv oi 
their old naice XUngUa ot Rungshar, 
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The Kacharis, who still cling to their ancient religion, appear to .hare much the 
same notions on the subject as the Garos, under different names. 
They worship the " starry host' 1 and the most striking of the 
*' terrene elements,"* but the simplicity of their ideas on religion may be inferred from 
their having in their own language no words for sin, for piety, for prayer, for 
repentance. Hodgson adds heaven and hell, but I think words indicating a belief in 
both may be found in the language of the Kaehari or some of their cognates. Hodgson 
gives a long list of their gods; the chief god Batho is singularly enough represented by 
the Sij plant (ISvfikorbiaJ which may be found greatly cared for, much in the fashion of 
the Tuisi by Hindus, in the eiiciosure before the house of every Kaehari. Why they 
should so veoerate this plant I do not know, but a veneration for particular plants is a 
very aneia&t and universal superstitiom. The worship of the 9ij is not confined to the 
Kacharis; we shall meet with it again amongst some of the tribes in Orissa and Chota 
JSTagpnr, ItsmiUcy juice is used by natives medieij^^ ihte tribes of the -Jtaiily 

have in their pristine state such a horror of milk, that we can hardEly ^^Etaunear ' ~ClM»iE r - 
prodHeotion for the plant to proceed from the appeaaranoe of what it exudes. 

The priesthood amongst the Bodo is not an hereditary office ; any person possessing 
the necessary knowledge of the ritual and divinities, may take on 
himself the functions, and the elders of the people may perform 
all sacred offices without troubling the priests, who are called Deoshis. This is not unlike 
the name of the primitive priests of the Chutias, the 'Deoris/ and, I think, I have 
heard the Kaehari priests called Deoris. "The priests or the elders superintend the 
administration of oaths and ordeals; the priests alone direct and conduct Chose 'high 
festivals which thrice a year are celebrated in honor of the elemental gods, and once a 
year in honor of the household divinities, as likewise those occasional acts of worship 
which originate with more or less diffused, or individual, calamity." 

"Diseases are considered to arise entirely from preternatural agency, and hence 

there are no medical men, but a regular class of exorcists, who 

are a branch of the priesthood* They are called 'Oj has,' and 

are the sole physicians/ 5 The above is as applicable to the Kols of Chota Nagpur as to 

the Kacharis, even to the number of festivals, and the name given to the exorcist; but 

Ojha is a Hindi word meaning an examiner of * ojh 9 ' entrails. 

The modus operandi is thus described by Hodgson. Thirteen leaves, each with 
a few grains of rice on it, are placed by the exorcist in the segment of a circle before him, 
and represent ihe deities.t The Ojha squatting on his hams before the leaves, causes a 
pendulum attached to his thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invoca* 
lions the while. The god who has possessed the sick man is indicated by the exclusive 
vibration of the pendulum to his particular leaf, which is then taken apart, and the god 
in question is asked what sacrifice he requires. How the reply is given is not stated ; 
but the Ojha declares it, and the animal named is then promised, but only paid when 
the sick man recovers ! This is a great improvement on the system adopted by the Choi a 
Nagpur tribes- With them the animal is sacrificed immediately, and if the sickness still 



* HodfpMint Jowrnni. Auntie Society, July, IHMh 
t Couture tlm with the cuntom oi' the KiiumU. 
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continue, vaticination is tigaib 
or there is nothing left tpliffl. 

The three great fesf^^iA id ;: ^i^ • ^emental- '^^» ^*e' 

^ is the^ 

Worship of $ie ;h^ is celebrated St bonifL 

festival, recalls the babibbo shrines before every Gaaft 
men catty as inainy loffybatoboo poles ^eoa^d i^ih 
at the head; It is veiy strange that the fc^ 
Jholalis; '$&* have a festival which they d^^teife iii ;OI*ai^ the ictioibt 
of which is the exhiEtion of long bamboo p^^ Sid^oojfated tix a 

'manner. '' .";■ '.'."" ■■'.'. ■ '■''■■ i'V.'-S. '■■". 

The priest 'Deoshi/ and the per^ ^^ t© reply to 

the '-priest, the 'Deoda,' are with the pariy, a&d, the latter. ^^is occasionally sprinkied with 
water by an attendant. The Decda! dance* with the j?est, striking the bedij^^d i>ole« 
till he goes oft in a At. ,: ' ' 

At the pearly domestic festival; the « DeosM' sacrifices a eoek, aM offers pmyers 
to the * SijV as representative of Batho, whose emblem is outside the house ; but Ms wife, 
the goddess Mainon, is more especially the household divinity, and she is tepresmted in 
the interior bf each house by a bamboo post; three feet hi^h, iftied in the ground, imd 
surmounted by a small earthen-cup full of rice; , At this shrine a hog is sacrifioed yearly, 
but l^o^ it monthly Offering 

i often happens that sickness or other misfortune is ascribed to the spells of 
witchcraft rather than to the wrath of the deity, and then three 
Ojhas are summoned, "with whose aid, and that of a cane freely 
applied, the elders endeavour to, extort from the witch a confession of the fact and her 
motives," and if condemned, she is expelled the district. A natural desire to get rid o( 
troublesome and ugly old women was perhaps the origin of this custom. 

The inarriago ceremony is said to consist of an interchange of the pm-le&t ; at least 
this ceremony is performed by the Bhimals, who appear to be 
of the same family and are loeated with the Bodo. Now, this 
interchange of the pan4eaf is either borrowed from the Hindus, as another part oi 
the ceremony, the anointing the bride and bridegroom with oil and turmeric undoubted- 
ly isj or else the Kacharis, on ceasing to be a dominant race in Upper Asam, bequeathed 
it to the population there, as it is, amongst all the agricultural classes wlio do not care 
to follow strictly the Brahmanical ritual, the -symbolof marriage, and the tearing oi 
a pan4eaf by husband and wife a dissolution o£ the tie. 

'Mr. Geddes, the Assistant Commissioner of 'the Eastern I>uars, in the lettej 
previously quoted, says, the marriage cereinqny of the Mech and Kaohairis jrtill ^preserves 
the most primitive form, forcible abduction. * The bridegroom proceeds With a prisfo 
of his friends ib the residence of liil intended. Her friends arc ^sembled and en- 
deavour to retain her; a mock combai ensues between the t^o 
bridegroom is successful. Afterwards he gives a feast &o the brides friends, coiicUiate* 
with a money present, usually about lis. ©0, the lather* who is supposed ^ to be incensed 
and the rite is completed/ 1 ' 
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'■: { ';JWi'-^kSW0tt--.o£.'» ■$*&&&<&■;$&;'* fcri|4». ^jSbgpe of a^s is pommon to .many 
«f %W faittttian races. '$^rh8^:#e i '$$**#»' B&ftit te a «imilar (jr%l^. There is another 
curiovis custom which seems to point to days gone hy\practised by some tribes. Xhe 
b«de and bridegroom are carried kcnhe oa a platfo^ 

The Bodo bury .;sthe ;id^ iisBfla^liately after decease, and erect no monuments to 
/^■^S^'vSffBat^Bi,-'. In this they act differently from moat of their 
eof^fttes; but with suoh erratic propensities a reverence for the 
spot where' the ;ren^lns : *itf their *mces£ors repose would be inconvenient. 

The following iraimals a#e interdicted as food to the Bjodo,—oxen, dogs, cats* 
/laati&eys, bea^aad tigers. I imagine this is under Brahmanical 
ntflmct i0 influenoe^and that their an<»stora were as ftw in tMs respect as 

aretheGaros, ■;' • ■•'■' 

Irom the list of Bodo or Kachari divinities given by ftodgscm,* it would appear that 

they are not .Vary faithful to their ancestral Mth, but go gallivant- 

ei»w. fag after strange gods wherever they can fend them; Tims, 

we find included Hindu deities, names of rivers and hills, amd in some, perhaps as 

" Hajo," the names of deified heroes of their own. * 

• ' ■ It was probably the Kachari dynasty; that gave names to many of the rivers in 

Upper Asam. The affix Bi to so' many of them is the Kachari word for water or 

river. We hay© the Di-hong, J)kbong, IH-hing, J>irgaro, &c. The Brahmaputra is called 

Doima, the Elver mother. 

Hodgson describes the Bodo and Dkimal tribes as of the same nice, and there 
appears no reason for separating them in a work of this nature, as their customs, tejl^on, 
&e., appear nearly identical. It must be observed, however, that the comp^joiiof 
language does n0t support so close a connection, and the names of deities are differcnt. 
" The Bhimalsjt whose numbers do not now exceed 15,000 souls, are at present confined 
to that portion of the Saul forest lying between the Konfci and the Dhorla or Torsha, 
mixed With the Bodo, but in separate villages and without mtermarriage." 

The Bab has and Hajonga of the Gowalparah District are also branches of the 
Kachari race, and connected with the Garos. Buchanan estimated the former at 2,000 
families. They were then as now divided into two tribes, the Eongdaniya and the Pati. 
Theformer have shown themselves more conservative of race, purity, and ancient customs 
than the latter, who have adopted the language, and many of the customs, of Bengalis, 
The true Rabha customs, with the exception of their laws of inheritance, and 
marriage, resemble those of the Garos already described, or those of the Pani Koecii 
to Whom we are coming. B.ishi is their chief or most powerful deity.J Have they 
and their cognates talcen this title from the Aryans, or is it one of their own 
importation? ■ • t , 

The Saints called Eishis (the constellation of the Great Bear) occupy a conspicuous 

. ■ . pkoe in the Hindu books, and the word is applied as an affix to 

* gum " the name of the Garo deity Saljong. The Eishi of the Kabhas 

is considered very old (rtok, a beard), andhas a wife called Charipak. Every Eahha 

* '•Jte Journal for July, 1849, jw«c 728. 
t Hodgson's Aborigines ot' India, pagp 131. 
X Baolmtiau. 



who lias the means thottMoiKfe'ajmtaft^^ 

Bishi and his wife arethe gods that ^;^ 

though, under Brahmanical inAi&wce* in most places the ,;*$«#* ■■Bti$'^'j^-wm«] 

shipped as if they were Siva and #nrga.. Efehi and his wife live & : .;/.kdqANqeca._ ;?(C^i^iHt<MK9ia^\. 

One of the terrestrial deities, Bhbrmbng, who prides oyefOhoi^hi^ 

mountain ^terminating the Garo EBs, is a deity eommoa to <his0&^ : ^\$i«iM^'^^£: 

times of drought the people offer a bhwk goat on the rooky top tit tbis'hiitf&riam : 

The costume of tbo Rongdaniya Rabha females is peculiar; they are at onoedistin- 
guished in the markets hy their dress, and by the fact of their carrying their loads i0 
fashion in a little square basket resting on their back and slung from tW |pre>e«& $he 
dress is a turban of dark brown cloth worn Very much off the head* and as a $earf 
a cloth of the same color and material folded round the bosom. The petticoat, like that 
of the Garo woman, encircles the body below the hips* instead ''-of round the wakt, but it 
c flows decently to the feet, whilst the Garo apology for a robe 

does not reach half down, the thigh. The males of the moe are 
not in costume distinguished from the Bengalis, but they are more powerfully framed and 
very unlike them in face ; nevertheless the anti-Aryan characteristics are less strongly 
marked in the Rabha than in the Garo, and less in the Pati than in the Rongdaniya, 
showing how the races become mixed as they approach the plains. 

the Hajong appear to be identical with the Hazai Kacharis of North Kacliar 
noticed above (page 80). 

8ection 3. — The Mech. 

All the authorities agree in considering the Mech and Kachari as the same people, 
or at least of common origia. Buchanan calls them a tribe of 
Kamrup, who appeared to have been at one time more numerous 
than he found them to be, and to have undergone great changes* The large tract of 
country called Mecbpara in the Gowalparah District no doubt took its name from 
them, and the proprietor is a Mech ; but he and most of his people repudiate this origin 
and call themselves Uajbmiffsis. The Mech are to be found in the recently amveied 
Butan Duars.* They extend from thence in a westerly direction into the Nepal Terai 
as far as the Konki river, subject, respectively, to the Nepalcsc, Sikim, Butan, and 
British Governments, and their habits and customs are found much modified by the 
people with whom they come in contact, tie*., the Fani Kocohis, Itajbangsis, Dhimals, 
Thawas, and Garps on one side, and the Limbus, K6rantis, J^epchas, Murmis, and 
Butias on the other. They are fairer than the Koediis* and have more markedly the 
Mongolian characteristics, but accompanied by a softness of outline which distinguishes 
them readily from the more marked features of the same order, as eidiibited in the 
Lepchas, Limbus, and Butias, They are said also to resemble the Mugs and Burmese, 
and to be like them, and like the Kasias (with whom Fisher compares them) greatly 
addicted to drinking spirits, smoking, and gim chewing. .- 

It is said that when living beyond the pale of Hindu influence, they are as 
omnivorous a race as any in the world, but they will not eat the flesh of 'the elephant- 

* Campbell, Journal, Asiatic #ociuty, Bengal, August, 188& 



^be^-are very nomadic it* -tj^l^te, seldom sottlli^g (Iowa Y\a ^rniaiwat village 

; jj. Wti fcut coiitlatiq^r s&ifting $eir cultivation atid »hode$, that they 

'%rii,} ." ■■ : ; '"■*'. '•'•'';. ■ ; : ' ' ; xiaiiy ; - -lii^ ; ;^©. iUtt %ejpieii : t r: . : of :thQ virgin forests to^whi^tbeyolmg:. 

It |^ tli4r lo them under Nepalese or But&Fj^le.* Their 

q^titufcipns have b#^e s«r%tf^ influences of the Terai, 

that apparently ^ the poisonous gases they imbibe there, 

and 6x the purer atmosphere of the plains, or jjihreathiug the more invigorating air of 

.'-■the. higher ^f^,lS^ : )^\.ill^--^\-^ '^^y\' \--- : \ 

I find no further information regarding the Meoli a that assigns to them noteworthy 
pecuUwpitieai They Worship tlieJSij (Mv$kovbia,} as the emblem of the supreme doily like 
the Kacharis, and they call themselves, and no doubt are, Bodo or Boro, which means a 
great people, and Itangta, a heavenly, and all other designations in which the Kacharis 
rejoice. •. 

Section '^—-The lioca ba Kocch. 

Inhere can Be no doubt that the Kocohis one of the most aneietit, of the peoples 
in India. Of their origin we know nothing ; their linguistic 
— *?' affinities were supposed to be with the Mech Kachari, but this rests 

on an uncertainty, and they are distinguished from those tribes by the darkness of their 
complexion. Kocch Behar must be regarded as the present nucleus of the raee t but they 
are still .numerous in tho old Kamarupa and the ancient Matsiya-desh, that is, in 
Ruugpur and tower Asam and Purniah, extending west as far as the 87*15' of # E. longi- 
tude, orio the boundary of ancient Mithila, and east to 93° E. longitude; Hodgson has 
estimated their numbers at upwards of a million. 

They were a reoognized power to the north of Eastern Bengal, coeval with the 
Hindu kingdom of Kamarupa, and spread east till their chiefs 
^nqwKta. became lord3 of the marches between Kamarupa and Butan. It 

was, I think, from the opposite direction that Kamarupa was invaded, and the eastern 
part of it subjugated by the Kacharis some centuries previous to this extensions It 
appears to be about the year 1550 A. D. that the two powers came into collision, when 
the Kocch under their great leader Haju expelled the Kacharis and established a dynasty 
which lasted two hundred years. These Kocch princes were driven from power in 
Western- Kamrup, Bungpur, aud Gowalparah by the Muhammadans, and from Eastern 
Kamrup by tlve Ahpms i but "the descendants of Haju still exercise jura regalia in 
that portion of the ahcient possession of his family which is called Kocch Behar." 

The grandson of Haju, Vishu Sinh, with all the people of condition, apostatized 
to Hinduism, and tool the name of Majfamgm;* those who declined, finding they were 
treated as vile, adopted Islam. Thus the mass of the Kocch people became Muhammadans 
aud the higher grades Hindus ; the latter now reject and contemn the very name of 
Kocch, and it is bad manners at the court of the descendant of Haju to speak of the 
country as Kocch Beharjt strange that rather than declare himself the representative 
of a line of heroes* who solong maintained their position against the haughty invaders, 
claiming to be of the Bolar <5r jjunar race, he should accept the myth which, by a 

"*""' » #«chniiau— RunpiHU'. Vol III, p&gc Mlt. Uodgwn, Journal, Asiatic SwMy, Bengal, XXXI, July, 1819. 
t It is Uiett called N i j V i h a r. 
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%3 S50 ■ A.- |ft f ^J^d^ temple ■; _ 

?* ^eii<^^^ but e»dowe&*t with lafid^ 

fe^a^ted: Melt add£i^ 
replaced *^ ;*^^ laid not the -iffl: : % 

.temple .;& -«fttt^;on.\*; .%iffl ■ li^ut- 8Q0 W;hi^ $>rQb^ly ■#; 

Aft &q/it Vj^Wv-- 4 -^^** ,,: *^ Bbdd.^\i0^^ 
■,<^d.v^itibuleam^ 

ancient fane on the ]h£U, in which* «a I tete jiteW: ; |AW^ :^i^}«it^-.-pcif _ ^-wyua^d^ :5fib^£iML .- 
feet aa image of Budha. Nqikv ^ 
had been destroyed ''\^ y %i3Ap^ K 

A few more ^sdfedji' " jRb'^tit tlie -i^pper . ' : toft ' tfeonsKftni Ifye lii^^aiigsi 

ate all very dark ; and as their eognfttes, the ICadioris, Mechs, Garos/are yellow or % 
brown, and their northern, eastern, and western ^ 
be from contact with the people .of -;tbe 'Stto^i. "ttii^^tli_oj(r .-^po*" '^tteii* Wftok' ; '.' '. " ■ ■ ■ ■ ; v - 

Here is a description of the Kioceh w^ on the spot f 

" Face flat, giving rather an appearanee of squareness •;' eyes black and oblique ; hair 

bhick and straight, in some ciurling; nose flat and short ; cheek 

xym tm 9. hones proininent ; beard and whiislcer rather deficient" (marjk the 

rather; in th& ^ adjuncts are wry deficient) j u color of slan. in \mwt 

**j»fo*^- black; side of head rather flattened ; forehead retroating. ,, 

Br* Campbell, in writing of i\m Meohs, says, they are fairer than the Koech, and 
have more markedly the Mongolian featnr^;^ ^ in $i^^ a*ej he 

says, much modified and softened. He speaks of the Kowh in another plaoo as having 
moreof a Hindu physiognomy, 

tori t^lerriitg to notes of my own, written in 18^ I find the following "'*<~*"Xt is 
remarkable that whilst 'ih& laeial line of the Oaros is nearly y^^ 
Koech tribes I have observed It exeeediiijgfly angular, though with as little prominence of 
nose as in the Garo tribes, The upper line along the forehead pontmuing in the #oceh 
tribes in one direction to the* ; extremity of the npper Hp, then suddenly ri^dihg to the 
bottom of the jawbone isi the most unintelli^^ 

I remarked of the Garos tliat their mouths, like ^Iieir -oo^ were eq^pi^ssed, 
whilst the Kocch displayed the thick protuberant lips and maiillai^es of the negw^ 

Of tfie Muhatomadaii Koech of Paaroal*, I the i]!^^ Beain^ f lve$ ^the 

following des^iptioii :— -^ The pecuH&r d^eet, the atunlS04 %n*e, sharp wisenedif^^ 
high cheek-bones, tulfced beard, Ao^ mark them as a peculiar iaee/* 

Mr. G; CfiU^phell vrmld decidedly ^w ^^jb^^'.'I 

think we must allow that color and physical <&a^t^ 
the Bodo group, though the p^ple $aHed M^ 



* Xote* 01V Asaw Teropte Bui»a> Journal, A»iatk &KMx/B«mpid* "i(^'liWr.ifl*i^i;,<Sf- i 
t hi a luttet froxu H. BeVei ; %e/E^ 
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ra women, 

red borders^ aiiKle 

which th«^ the '-v;i^^^)bo«^ibb^. ; ; ^-;-it:;^^ic: moment, were induced to resign. It is strange 
that they |hoi4$fc^^^ had no respeot, hut they 

must not eat beef, and thfy reject dogs, cats, frogs, and snakes, which the Garos eat. 
They .iue;, ^o>b«iM9. 1,**^'. ■fetog -1K^iW«»» - -Imt .- -xefttae opium and hemp. They eat no tame 
animal witi^^^ 

In regard to mftrria^e and inheritance, they show a leaning to the gallantry of the 
Garos, but do not follow jstrietly the rules of the female Solon 
trho'-uiist';^¥e'.1^n''tlie.'l|iif-*'giV0r,to ; thatpeople. The Puni. 
Kocoh leave to the women the cares of property, "who in return are exceedingly indus- 
trious, spin/ weave, plant, sow, brew* fa short, do every work which is not above their 
strength, such as felling trees and the iike.t When a woman dies, the family property is 
divided amongst her daughters ; and when a man marries, he goes to live with his wife's 
mother, and, obeys her orders and those of his wife. Marriages are usually settled by 

the mothers when the parties are young, but not without consult- 
ing their inclinations. A girl not thus disposed of, t when she 
grows up, selects a husband for herself and, if ho die* may take another. The husband 
or father appears to have nothing whatever to do with the arrangement. The espenso 
of marriage is heaviest on the mother of -ih* girl, who pays Us. 10, while the toy's 
mother only i^ves Es. 5. Orris who are frail can always procure their lover for a 
husband." TJnder such a regimeV a man is nott»f course permitted to have more than 
one wife, nor are concubines tolerated. If a man is known to commit adultery, he is 
fined about; IU». 60* and if his mother does not pay this, he is sold as a slave I Widows 
left with property generally manage to select young men as second husbands. 

" The dead are kept two days, during which time the family laments, and tho 
kindred and neighbours assemble, eat, drink, dance, siug, and 
make merry. The body is then carried to the side of a river and 
buried." 
like the Eabhas they call their supreme deity Rishi, but his wife is jago. Every 
year at the ©not of the rainy season, a grand sacrifice is made to these deities by the 
whole tribe, and occasional sacrifices are offered in cases of distress. They also 
sacrifice to the sun, moon, and stars, and to the gods of the woods, hills, and rivers, and 
every year when they collect their first crops, they offer some of the first fruits to their 

ancestors, calling to them by name and clapping their hands, as 
they have no artificial method of making such a noise, as most 
Pagan nations, and aim Ili^dus, consider necessary to rouse or pleas© their gods. 



Burials. 



Sacrifices. 



* Buchanan. 

t Botftomiitt's Buugpur, Vol. HI. 
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The priests who officiate on these occasion* are called 'Dooshia/ or- Bnktunahs, 
op Lamas, from whioh we may assume that ihey have no notional name far sucu a 
functionary. ^ >, 

What are thm fted-Kyxh? They liave been hitherto '4mM^'^|h)nfltivft 
type of the Kooofc nation; but we have no evidence of theJ&WJ* M^J^ Jaunt, 
Buchanan saye, tfaey <*ww«*i the name of Pani-Koeoh to distin|?tt^' il^ii^^'^^m 
their kill neighbours, the <?&«», with whom th^weje often oa^i^ ^ ^a^ftjce 
of tho sha%i^of their j^am a»d otwtoms ; but their r^fioBttnd%*ff^ 
r&hex ik<m *$#$ iii^ tiam fw <3iuw. ^odgwm;^» ft''^#9^tMWw^v4C 
th$ 'l^pgfe sfK&en by the Kooou ; it is all Bengali or Hindi -or km^^ m^y^ot 
$mmtik& omtetenetion *b»t Would a^liate them with any of theKortli-Eastt^'^rli^s.' 1 
In religion and custom* tfoey We long hm. Hindu, and their prnit^ all no w claim 
to he the offspring of the amours of Hindu divinities. Latham in his descriptive 
Ethnology pivos 15 words as KoocL Three of tbe*e are Asainese, two Bengali, and 
the other* are words used in all those three languages. The ftrxt word on Latham's 
list is j*markahle» T&ft^'fa--](fit& " «'.h*ta^hoa: ,; " • Iinwer.; heafd v :^ ; \;«sp^^:^|ft':: 
Asam or Botisfal, hut it 'ft'^'vai^ .'odiuia^ : '4i^':-C^b«^a Ifagpor j ';heta^bjpii* "» : lbo^^Ji!B^; 
ehoa/ a girU,&^^ : . ^Y^'V^^S'S^ 

i&ijdg8CMa - «»y»";. JBhist' ;tih6 Il&bha & but a bra^^^ 
--in&tf'u. 'n*&»*. '^**«* *W wdouhtedly Of the sa^ liueage, and also <riose|y 

connected with the Garo j hut it is, I think, a mistake to regard 
them as the primitive type of the people <Milled Kocoh. They probably took the name 
of Pdni-Zpoch, when the rieaV Kooch were dominant to conciliate the ruling power, 
without having any claim to he members of the&mily. , 

Physical charaoteristics are after all the most indelible indications of race. Even 
where blood is mixed, the source of thedlfferent steroams may he often traced, one or other 
fitfully predominating in different generations. I have seen the descendants of Hindu- 
Asamese who had been for several generations in tho Naga or Abor Hills, tricked out as 
JS" agas or Abors, but nevertheless distinguishabie at a glance from the people they 
imitated, and looking quite out of their element. The Kocoh appear to mo equally out 
of their element amongst the Lohitie tribes, and from all I have been able to glean 
AiBni^of^eKocch. «^ rdm S th «*»» «* *«*«** more likely that they originally belonged 

to the dark people whom they resemble, who were drivea out of 
the Oungetic provinces when the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha were established 
by the lanar and solar raoes, rather than to the northern Turanian or Indo-Chinese 
family, to whom they are so unlike; in short, I consider they lxjlong to thts Dravidian 
stock, and ate probably a branch of thQ great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great works ia 
Assam arc ascribed. 

But before taking up the thread put into our hands by this hypothesis, We must 
go back to the eastward, and notice briefly the tribes immediately to the north of those 
that we have boon recently describing. 



* Aborigines of India, Ewdy 1st, 1847. 
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GROUP III. 



THE NORTHERN BORDERERS. 



Section 1.— The Bums. 

In describing the tribes occupying the northern barrier of Asara, t left off with 
the Akas on the borders of Butan. Crossing that boundary we find ourselves amongst 
the Butias oi Shots; and this name opens to us a very extensive field comprising the 
Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the people 
of Butan. 

The learned tell us that the latter word is properly Bdtant, the end of But,» and that 
Bdt is the Bult in Bultistan, the Bet in Tibet, as well as the But in Butan; but to trace 
out all that are included in this appellation would take me quite out of my jurisdiction. 
My concern is only with the fringe* of this nation on the skirts of the llimalayas. 
Recent wars and blue books have made us familiar with the Buts, and I need only refer 
to the compilation and full report on the country by our late envoy the Honorable 
A. Eden for the best account of the people that we have got. 

Their history, though they hate written annals, is involved in some mystery. Mr. 

/■ ■ Eden says, the Butias have apparently not possessed Butan for 

* ?• more than two centuries j but how can, we reconcile this with 

the passage quoted by Pemberton from the account of the voyage of Ralph Fitch 

in A. p. Ili88, fi?oin which it wMld appear that the Government of Butan and the 

inteiooumhe^e^j Bengal, was very much in that day what it is 

loinaJ^pa^ 

to be the 

hadmAs&nithe 

andtheKocoli 



■nm:-:^.'^^ 




instancy thtitbe SWO* 

of Tibetan* ;bitt to, OT&e 

add at least 1,000 yeawtothfl 

cim^tk Butan that the wujitry was once 

in it, and that all the, palaces tad castles now 

were originally constructed for 
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the accommodation of the provincial 

time and finding it unprofitable, the officers were withdrawn and tl; 
form a Government ^til^$^« ; ^ 

under the circumstances they would at onoe set about the estal 
on the model of thiat dF t%« j^reat sk^. .'. ';vt'' ! 

There were; tto idcmt^t;^ oc>xi01ct6 between .';t^e 7^M^-*iKL , 
hundred: ©* : 'fo$ri^ 
which ended in many of the Kocch leaders, as the SidH» Bijni, and other chief s, submitting 

totheButias. '...•■>■■;'" '.!. ' '■■■'■...■■■; .V'., ;■'•'. ^"."■J?. 1 •; : ''-,-' : "-! .■"■■-'-•■.;. .rr/-".'"''-'...'''"'.'-.. 

The OovOTnmeat finally estafc&hed by the B»«ia« iacJ«W; ^ .J £ifemW;' : or 
Dfcurm Rajah, (a perp^nol ■' avatar', or '^&CNfeUE9nfKii^ig|3i: ;of .<aa.ie^ibnti^|' : 
spiritual ruler, disappearing at intervals, but immedia&Iy appeal 
in£ again as am in%t, who proves his identity l^yr«eo^«aag fcnd claiming <all the per* 
sonalities of the last 'avatar' ;) and the Beva, or Deb Eajah, who is in theory elected 
by Council. • ■ . •; "■*.■;; ; .'//'. ■;'' 

The Council has seven ordinary members, the Chief Ministers of the Deb and Bhurm, 
and the (Sovernors ©f the royal castles, and three extraordinary members, the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the provinces, catled 3?enlos or Hlloi tTnder the lattetf are numeroits 
district officers. 

Theoretically the Government is well Organized, but its constitution is violated at 
every succession to office. Captain Pemberton and Mr. Eden* agree in ascribing to the 
upper classes, especially the highest oncers of state, the very worst of characters, 
' shameless beggars,' 'bullies,' ' sycophants ;' but tfo lower classes are described as very 
superior to them, "intelligent, tolerably honest, an4» ail things considered, not very 
untruthful." 

" Physically the But&s are a very fine people: there are some really tall men 
ammigst them, but though vfery robust as compared with the 
people of the plains, they are not nearly such a stalwart race as 
the Sikhimesc and Tibetans, which is possibly to be attributed to their immorality and 
drunken habits." Their dress is a loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, bound 
round the waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth. The full front of the coat is used 
as a pocket, and into this opossum-like pouch, food cooked and uncooked is often thrust, 
including putrid fish and meat, and as one side of it is the naked skin of the owner, the 
nastiness of the arrangement may be conceived, The pouch always contains a store of 
betel-nut and prepared lime for the manufacture of the 'pan', which they are everlastingly 
chewing. The women's dress is a long cloak with loose sleeves. 

They have all broad flat faces of the true Mongolian type, small oblique eyes, large 
months, noses short and low, not, on the whole, the most attractive combination of features ; 
but many of the young Women have fine plump rosy eheeks> heali&y and pleasant to 
look upon, though tneir complexions, a light olive, have nothing in common with the 
lily. They appear rather careless about their personal appearance. .f$$r trusses ar^ 
generally left to float as nature pleases, thoti^h some' of tbe more tidy «nd JejBpectahie 
bind theirs with a handsome bandeau of flat silver chains having a large jewelled orna- 
ment in front. Many women appear with shorn heads. These are the nuns who are 

• JSden'n Bepwt, page 180. 
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^fcav^talcen vows of; o^^^^^v}^^ if they J»ad pretty will exhausted 
;'*tf; .-4i^c)is^aaa«iBLtL' ;1^id^_i4i£j^/.dMt/M^ .. As a rule, all arc dirty & tlwsir persons, 
^dl^^^^y'^^, :*^i»eHom indulge in ablutions. ' 
one occasion, several Biitias, men, women, and c*hildron, who had settled in 
I^aa^p; caiitte to "!foe ■$& '^Jm-fi^A ^P - ; -^riliiiteeadL -.oiM^i^eabto. iikaiit- .titeey were^Br^h subjects; 
I «aM they wei;ete^ they agreed to adopt habits of general eleanK- 

ness, inclttdiDg daily ablutions, I could not think of acknowledging them. They looked 
*ery ^giray^art/tfc^ over these hard conditions, which 

wat grautel. jtfter «y«al; meeting? **$ <son»ultation8 with their friends, they all 
came washed with clean clothes, looking Wonderfully the better for the process, and declar- 
ing their readiness to accept oven such coi^ditions. 

The ^]|^]^aj^'''iUto«v or ^ests* fo*m a very large proportion of the population. 
;, ■ ; Admission to the priesthood is obtained by permission of the Deb, 

on payment of a fee. In addition to their religious duties, the 
Lamas are charged with tie medical care of the people; but as exorcism is the only 
nystem of treatment attempted, assuranoo in the practitioner, and faith in the patient, 
are all thiit ^ at 1,500 to 2,000. They 

live in monasteries, the chief of which, is at the head quarters of the Government. In 
knowledge of the mysteries of the • Budhist religion, and in the literature of their 
country, they are, very inferior to the Khamti Bapns or Phungi&i 

The village Lamas, and the people generally, confine their religions exercises 
to telling their beads with the constant dreary repetition of the six-syll&blic sen- 
tence ' Om-Mani*Padmi-Om.' Their preparation for a future state seems 'to consist 
in the personal or vicarious performance of this rite; hence the praying machines, 
by which countless repetitions of the sentence are produced. The priests all wear 
dresses of a garnet color, a woollen garment thrown loosely over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm hare. , These priests will all toll you that the soul of reli- 
gion is mental abstraction, the withdrawal of the mind from all mundane consider- 
ations* in order that the thoughts may t>e fbsolutely concentrated on the attributes and 
perfection of Budua ; but the most devout of them may be seen listening to and smiling 
at the conversation of others whilst they pass the beads through their hand and mutter 
the everlasting *0m-Mani-Padrai*Om.' 

The conversion of the Butias to Budhism has not altogether eradicated their 
Paganism.* The common people believe in an innumerable host of spirits, and make 
offerings to fliem of powers and hits of rags. 

It is very singular that of the many intelligent observers who have visited and 
written on Butan, not one has been able to tell us that they have such an institution as a 
marriage; ceremony. It is known that the tie of connubial union is a very loose one, and 

that chastity is not a virtue that is practised or appreciated. 
lt ** bge * IProm my own observation, I believe the Butias to be utterly 

indifferent on the sab|ect of the honor of their women, and the women themselves devoid 
of delicacy and n*odes$r. "they cover their persons most carefully, but it is to keep out 
the cold; of covering jfrom feelings of modesty* they have no notions. \A Butia Eve 
would "have eaten a bushel of forbidden fruit without think ing of fig leave s. 
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Polyandry. 





Polyandry k a reoc 

sively iri tlie noi'tbem and central 
southern. : : - Its origin is clearly 
adds, that ,£ poUtical ambition is the maiu cause of so 
for office are e&mpalied to Tendance the Mppiaess of 
that .even the restriction implied in the term polyandry, which <aio6 existed in northern 
Biitan, is not adhered to in the preuant cby, as the hiteroou?^ between iheseicSs &|*r^$tv 
caUy promiscuous. The law otVinheri tan oe i« whAt we ^m 
circumstances. Captain Peinberton tells us that on the death of tmy head of a 
however numerous his eliildrenj and whether male or female, the 
■ becomes escheated to the Deb or Bhurma t :■•''' '•'■ ! \> ■■■*'' 

In the^onstructao^ 

hours of the plains.* They are compared to small farm houses in 
: ■Hoh«m. ■ ■ ■ ^gfond and toSwi^ c#agevh^ 

clay, of two, three, and sometimes of four, stories; all the floors are neatly hoarde^l 
with deal, and on two sides are well cjonetmoted Terandahs ornamented with carved and 
painted woodwork. One of these is sometimes enclosed tot i^'-'i^^ : ^^-:iilas^- 
opening by sliding panels when they wish to peep. The workmanship displays -considerable 
skill in joinery, the panelling being -very good ©f it* kind. The interiom are preserved 
in a better state of cleanliness than from the general liabita of the Butias we should 
have been ted to expect. '''';•". '-'' v 

The roofs are made of shingtes of pine, five or aixfeet m length, laid over a frame* 
work of wood, and kept in their place- with stone. Immediately under the roof is a 
store room fbr dried turnips, grain, &c, and the floor of this apartment, which is made of 
concrete clay, forms a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great desideratum 
is a chimney, The smoke ha* to find its way oat as it can* and ^e eonseqtrenee is, 
that the inmates emerging in the winter look as if they had come out of a coal mine; 

It is not in houses alone that the Butias display their architectural and constructive 
skill.t Their embankments of rivers are represented as creditabie 
1Bn ■?? . works. Borne i>f the stone embankments of the dver at l*ato, espe- 

cially the revetments of the bridge, are, dewnbei as admbably executed. * **Tbe bridge 
itself is a handsome structure made of large pine beams bnjjt into either bank, and 
projecting one over the other till a sufficiently narrow space is obtained lor a platform." 
The approaches to the bridge are paved with large slabs of stone; "at each end is a large, 
strongly built tower of stone in which a guard remama at ' : iiS^--xmi^' : ^:i^a§i^^' 
the bridge. Tno bridge is very neatly boarded with deal {dimi^-;iM.; : i^'=M|^: is 
protected by a roof supported on arches at intervals of '0^-yB^]-^^%^}$^ 
lined with iron plates .'«** studded with nails," ," •^■ i O\-?^' : "v^ v ^V'' 

Th& following is a description of a temple near Dewangiri, whioh the writer yiaited 

inl84i9:— '".'"'■ /-■.'■'■ :•;' ''/^i' ■;'.■'' ■'.:' v-' •",: 

" It is a square stone building with gable ends and a tfeatehed pT<^t^'>r^ ^A^r 
the gable facing the north ; there is a projecting balcony in front 
of a large bay window which lights a recess at the 

♦ Honorable A. £dt»n's Report of Miwiion, pttgs 131. 
t Mr. KdttBH Report, |Mg«a 89*91. 
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'fjifc;-i& the. temple oottiaa^^^li^r-lM^'Badl^ images, all seated la the usual 
crosslegged attitude ol absorbed; : e^te^iatW They appeared to be formed of clay, 
a^ ^ with gilding. The apartment, 

Ifcliotit 20 feet fe^am'^;ViiMto^}l^;i^ "walls are entirely coveted with paintings 
©fflga^ but differently dressed. It was 

saidj^jhey were ' 'a&- ; ilaiKi 4 ^w^^bit iiix'^tji^fere' -artut.; _ -t^e ■. eoioi» were particularly brilliant 
and well dbosen and tfc*i drawing .4fbi^imUy : «0M^';./giIdin^ was introduced to heighten 
the effect. % priests -lupuse: ralso of Jtt^ue^nds near the temple; it is two storied, and 
with its projecting roof and balconies has a fneturesque effect." This temple has, I fear, 
ceased to exist. ■'•;.■.;..:■;.•;;.■:'.;'.;•, ■ 

It is only the coarser description of cloths worn by the Butias that are woven in the 
country j their silken dresses and finer woollen fabrics are obtained 

, gMtftfrnnt, feom T*l»rt and, China. The women weave seated on the ground ; 

the web passes round three rollers of woo^ forming ft triangle, one of these being attached 
by a leather belt to the woman, another supported on the posts in front of her, 
and the third pinned to the ground further off. The woman by her position keeps 
the web stretched to tho necessary tightness. The shuttle is a small hollow bamboo 
containing a roller for the thread ; this she passes through the inclined web before her, 
working upwards and passing the *woren part round below until the whole piece 
completed thus comes round ; when done she shuts up her work and the loom disappears. 
The Tibetan, or Kampa, women on their journey to the plains all carry looms of this 
kind, and very shortly after their arrival on the encamping ground they may all be seen 
at work. • 

Another art that the Butias have acquired is paper-making from the bark of a tree 
called Mian,- and in addition to the fermented liquor that they make from wheat, rice, 
and millet, like all the bill tribes^ they have acquired a knowledge of distillation, and 
indulge very freely in alcoholic drinks. 

The following description of the races seen by Mr. Eden at Paro is well worth ex- 
tracting:-— ; ■ 

" These had very little in eommon with horse-racing according to the English notion. 
A long string of ponies was brought out, each being ornamented 
om-nun$. witH ribbon s and colored streamers, mounted by men with very 

little ©lothing on except a long colored scarf hanging from the head. In front of the 
riders was the «Tahpen,V master of the horse. It is curious that this functionary 
who is a high officer of the Court* should have a title so precisely similar to one of our 
own court officials, but 'Master of the horse* is a literal translation of his title (Tah, a 
horse, and pm, Master)," 

«* On arriving at the starting post alt tho riders dismounted. Sepoys armed with long 
whips rushed amongst the crowd a,nd cleared a road with great brutality and insolence. 
At a given signal* the ponies were all one by one flogged by a number of men with whips 
into a g&ttop. 1^*o riders had to run holding on by the mane until the pony was well 
off, and then had to vault into their seats. . Many shewed considerable dexterity in 
vaultmg backwards and forwards over the ponies' backs. No saddles or pads of any kind 
were used. The ponies were started one after the other, and there was no attempt at 
testing fch*fr sneed. The skill: of the riders alone was on trial. After going a certain 
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distance they all halted and were started again in the same manner. ' Some m diffewjnt 
starts must have been made hefotfe ifoe ©otirse was completed. At iiie find *f thfc 
e^uwe the ridera were aU entertamed at tb^ expense of the Penlo, and they than vent 

back to the -palace- fo't^aam*^ 

«' The Tahpen was lifted on and off his home with a great parade ; for it ia, contrary 
to Butia notions of dignity for a man, to mount ox dismount ffom. his horse himself," 

In the disposal of the dead the Butias follow the practice of the Hindus, They burn 
Di ep o«d of the dead. the body and throw the ashes into the nearest stream. 




Section 2.— The Lepchas. 

I hare no pergonal ac4u^*^ tt< ^ ^ n ; the^Le$chas, o* 
The intorination I ^ 
la th* Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1840, •■.''■•; ! -- ':'-"V'V '' y :: h 

The l^chasare fow^ 

between both called Sikhim, I find no estimate of their numhere, 

<to%m^v^. They aw well fcaown to the frequenters of the flmjrlte *&}; 

Station ijarjffcng, and are suppo^ to l>e the aborigines of the mountain forests 

surrounding, that pleasant retreat of Bengal officials, and it is probable that they regard 

Sifchim as their father land. 

They divide themselves into two tribes, Rong, the true Lepoha, and Khamba. 
The latter comprises the family of the ruler and h» c^ansinen. 

It is narrated that two centuries ago the peq>le of Sikhim, consisting of Lepchas 
and Butias, tired of the intestine commotions that had: long disturbed the little state, 
consulted .thexr Lamas from beyond the snow as to the best means of obtaining good 
government and repose, and were advised to seek in that region for a ruler who 
would suit tbem. 

Accordingly a deputation of their Lamas was sent to tho North, and proceeding to 
the province of JCham in the Celestial Empire, they there found a youth whose horoscope 
presented the necessary indication of his fitness for the throne, which was offered to him 
and accepted, and accompanied by a body of his clansmen he returned with the Lamas, 
and was proclaimed Bajah of Dingon^f, as the Lepchas oaE 1 Slfehim. 

All the Tibetans who penetrate through Butan into Asam are called Khampas, or 
Kampas, and the came is, I suppose, of the same origin as that assumed by the Sikhim 



The Lepchas are described by all who have written about them as physically 
true Mongolian type. They are shoit of status aTeia^ingi 
Phytt«itmito. five feet. Kve f^ 

a common, stature amongst the men. The women bear towards them the 
proportion. The face i« broad and flat, nose oppressed, eye oblique, no 
a very little moustache, complexion olive, and hoys and girls in health have 
a ruddy tinge which adds greatly to their good looks. The total absence 
and the fashion of parting the hair along the crown ^[ifoelm&f-fej^fa,, 
V somewhat effeminate appearance, and '''the ■robes ''of tjia ''ae^'%^/;i^ 
alike, it is not always easy to distinguish them. They are proud of thei 
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careful in jits aryahgement^ the i*<>m^ in two tails 

ti«d with silken cords and tessels* Tlieir garments are ample, often of the coarse, 
flossy cMh of the silk that is spun by .the castor-oil plant worm, the ' Bri* of Asam, 
and they wear over all a small, sleeveless, woollen cloak, covered with crosses, fastened 
fey a girdle of silver chains. 

Dr. Campbell says, they are amiable and cheerful in disposition, and of an in* 
telligent and inquiring turn of mind, which renders them 
attractive to a European, Colonel Walter Sherwill calls them 
u the free, happy, laughing, and playful, no-caste, Lepchas, the children of the mountain, 
modest, social, and joyous in disposition/ 1 They are fond of racing, playing at hop-step 
and jump, quoite, wrestling, and jumping, and are great practical* jokers, hut they 
are indolent and deficient in energy and particularly averse to serving for hire. 

They are poor agriculturists. Nomadic in their habits, they form no permanent 
villages, and cultivate barely sufficient for their subsistence. When their stock of grain 
and pulse fells short, they subsist themselves on wild roots, mountain spinach, fern-tops, 
fungi, and other natural products, and the produce of the chase. They seldom remain 
more than tljree years in one spot. This is indeed the usual time in which all similar 

nomads consider the freshness of the virgin forest soil on which 
Agncu yt*. ^^ rely to wear out They have no ploughs, and the imple- 

ments they employ do no more than scrape and soften for the reception of seed the 
upper layer of vegetable mould. 

The Lepchas are not a warlike race. They cany weapons, a long knife, how and 
arrows, but are fonder of using them against the wild beasts than against tfyeir fellow 
creatures. 

They eat all kinds of animal food.t Pork is their favorite dish, next to that beef, 

goat, and mutton. Those who live in Nepal are obliged to 

00 " conform to Hindu practices and abstain from forbidden meats. 

It is the great delight of these unwilling abstinents to cross into Sikhim, Darjiling, and 

have a thoroughly good feed on beef. 

They are fond of fermented and spirituous liquors, but are not much given to excess. 
They make themselves a beer from a fermented infusion of Indian corn and Murwa, 
which is acidulous and refreshing. The art of distillation they have not yet acquired. 
Dr. Campbell says, the Lepchas are Budhists and have priests, some of their 
own tribe educated at home, a few of the same race who go for 
their education to the great monastic establishments beyond 
the snow, and some Tibetan priests. The latter two classes adhere to the monastic 
discipline, and are supposed to be devoted to celibacy. The country-born and country- 
educated priest is permitted to marry. 

Dr. Lathamt tells us that the Lepcha is no Ludhist, and that the priests, though 
they carry about the' Budhist prayer .machines, wear Budhist rosaries, and profess 
monkish mendicancy, are also the medicine men, the exorcists, and, the directors of 
the feasts, ceremonies, and sacrifices in honor of evil spirits ; but notwithstanding all 

* Journal, Asiatic Soeioty/Jkwgal 1853, page 638* 

f Major Sherwill found that thoy wouW not feed from the carcases of sheep killed heeauae diseased, though they ate aimkc*, 
froga, and other extraordinary food. 
- . J Lathaia * Descriptive Ethnology, Vol. II, page 88. 
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this they may be just as good Badiiists as the Butiav^ 

mysteries of that religion retain mtich' of their original Paganish ©p Shamanism, 

In morality the Lepchas appear much superior to the Butiw/ Foiya^diy is not 
mentioned as one of their institutions, and a marriage ceremony i» acknowledged. 

They do not marry young, as they often find it difficult to make ^«p the necessary 

stim demanded by the parents of the girl ; but the marriage is 

Bn?iBWk sometimes allowed to take place on credit, the gM remaining 

in her father's house and her husband living with her there till he can pay or has earned 

the money which entitles him to take her home, 

Chastity in adult girls previous to marriage is not very rigidly insisted -on. 

The Lepchas bury their dead as is the custom generally of the Budhists. 

Section 3,— The Limbtjs and Kibantk, 

The next tribe in geographical order, proceeding west from the confines of Butan, 
are the Limbus. They are a branch of the people called * Kirant i* or ' Kira ti/ and for 
the earliest notice of them we must refer to the Purans. 

The Kiratis, it is said, occupied the country to the east of f Shamta/* and in the list 
of peoples further on wo find thorn alongside the 'Barbaras/ and aro told in the 
note that these latter are considered by all the authorities as borderers and foreigners and 
nations not Hindu* The Kirantis axe still numerous in Dinajpur, which was part of the 
ancient Matsyadesh, all the inhabitants of which were considered as foreigners and 
borderers. They are as Limbus an important segment of the population of Sikhira, and as 
Kirantis of Nepal, but the people indicated do not themselves affect either of these 
designations, preferring, according to Mr. Hodgsonf, the names Khwombo, or Khombo, 
and Kirawa. Dr, Campbell^ says that the correct denomination of the people is 
'ekthiimha'; but the term Limbu is generally used to indicate the whole population 
of the country between the Dudkusi and the Mechi. Mr. Hodgson defines the Kirant 
country thus: — 

1. Swilcosi to Likhu V 

2. Likhato Aran .} DwwmtaM. 

3. Arm* to Mechi, Singilela) 

ridge fLitnbuaii. 

In regard to the affinity of the tribes thus conjoined, he observes that they are, at all 

events, closely allied races, bavins? essential communitv of customs 

Tribal affinities. ¥ ■' ° ■ • 

and manners, and they all intermarry. Dr. Campbell also says 
that in the generic term Limbu are included the Eiratis, the Eakas (Hodgson, Yalkka*,) 
and Rais, and that in appearance and habits they are all very much alike, and they 
intermarry, which amongst the Hill Tribes, as well as the people of the plains in India, 
is the great test of national connection. 

The Kirantis are divided into Wallo Kirant, or Hither Kirant, Mdngh or Middle 
Kirant, and Pall o or Further Kirant, The Wallo include the Limbus and Yakhas. 
Their numbers* Mr. Hodgson thinks, do not now exee<»l a quarter of a million, but they 

* Wikon's Translation of th* Vtafanu Pumna, 

t Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, I8ft& jwitfo 448. 

X Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1840, page 695. 
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liave -* tradition that tliey once numbered two and a half millions, The above appear to 
be geographical cHraions; they are also divided into several tribes. Dr. Campbell 
says, they are ranged under two great divisions, called Hung and Kai; these are sub- 
divided into various tribes, eaph bearing the family name of Hung or Eai, according 
to which of the great divisions they belong, as Phedahung and Kembang Eai 

In describing the physical character of the Limbua, l)r. Campbell* starts by an. 
opinion that they belong to thd great Mongolian family, but 
jut* »; . though they i&re much mixed up with the Lepchas, he evidently 

considers them as less Mongolian than that tribe. "The Limbu is a little taller than 
the Lepcha, somewhat less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair in complexion, and 
as beardless." He is scarcely ever ruddy as the Lepchas are, his eyes are if any thing 
smaller, and placed more to the front than those of the Lepchas, and his nose, though 
somewhat smaller, is somewhat higher in the bridge than that of the Lepchas. He wears 
his hair long, but does not plait it into a tail, has no fancy for bead necklaces, wears 
a 'kukri'f instead of the *ban\ and wide trowsers and a jacket instead of the robe 
and long jacket of the Lepchas. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a very minute description of three individuals of the tribe 
selected by him as typical ; the traits as described are not Mongolian, and he sums up 
thus:—' 1 Ajl these men have a depth, of color and defect of bone and muscle assimilating 
them to the low land Turanians generally, and differencing them from the Highlanders, 
but especially from the Palasen, the Gurung, the Sunwar, the Murmi, the Magar, and 
the Lepcha ; and Bontawa" (one of them) " has a head and a face carrying on the 
resemblance with the low land Turanians, which I believe to be so frequent amongst the 
Kirantis as to deserve to be called the rule, not the exception.' 1 

In regard to their language which he has carefully analysed and described he says— 
' w The complex pronominalization of the Kiranti verb points to a 

mgtiia ic m m. special connection with the Munda (*• <?., Kolarian) sub-division." 

He also notes analogies of formation between the Kiranti and Drayman languages. 

The Kirantis have a tradition that they had rulers five centuries ago, who were called 
Hang or Hwang* They have none now but village headmen, who 
Traditions, ^ called ' Pasung', who collect the taxes and settle disputes. 

The Kirantis, like the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, tenaciously cling to the lands 
reclaimed by their ancestors. They appear to have in Nepal full 

Propriety tighu, proprietary rights in these tenures, called Walikha. Each 

proprietor ' Thang-pung-harigpa' pays 4 Rupees per annum as land tax, and 1 Rupee 
in commutation for the corv&e. 

They have ploughs, but from the nature of their cultivation on the slopes of hills 
seldom use them* "Their general, almost exclusive J, status is, 
Art*. and agriculture; b ow6v er, agriculturists, their produce rnai/A buckwheat, millet, 
dry rice, and cotton. They have no craftsmen." In this, too, they resemble the Kols, 
who, even when most civilized, are dependent on other races for the commonest articles 
of domestic use fo* raiment and utensils. The Kirantis, however, spin, weave, and dye 
cloths for their own use, and make fermented and distilled liquors. 

» journal Asiatic Society, Beutpl. 1840, page 5l)ti 

f Curved knife, Man? probably tha long straight sword of Tibet, Butan, &c. 

X Hodgson* 




The Iambus or Kirantis, though, «nl#eeied to..*b» .towM: vtf^R^ir^^^^i 
eal priesth<K>d on o^ 
Ba%ion " of Bu<M*t meraks ^ 

adhered to their primitive paganism. Mr. Hodgson fwnd the ^ 
God, and no recognised order of priests. The Limbus, saya Dr. ^iMpb^i^v»ltt 
tho existence of a Supreme God, who is called Sham Mungh, the God of the universe, 
and worship other deities named Mhang Mo, Takpaka, Hem-sung-mung, the destroyer, 
Teba*suni, the God of wisdom, Mongol Mo, the preserver, and Hem-sung, the aouaeioli 
God. They do not troild temples or make images of their gods, but propitiftte them by 
sacrifices of animals, ».«?., killing an animal ia the name of the God they wish to propitiate 
and eating it themselves, giving, as they observe, "the life to the God and the flesh to them- 
selves." The places set apart for sacrifices are marked by the erection of bamboo poles 
with rags attached. On these occasions, the persons employed as priests are either 
Bijowas, or Phedangkos; the former are mendicant friars, apparently of no particular race, 
who wander about in the garb of Budhist priests, who by cunning and charlatanism 
inspire their votaries with considerable awe, but who are ready for a consideration to sing 
or dance for those in health, prescribe for those who aye sick, and oast the devil out of 
these who are vexed. One doctrine most important to themselves they have succeeded in 
propagating, i. e. t that ill betides the man who sends a Bijowa dissatisfied from his door. 

The Phcdangko is more exclusively the Limbu priest, and the office is sometimes 
hereditary, but in a large family one of the sons is generally told off for it, and he is 
declared to be specially called to the work of propitiation. The Kiranti priest is called 
Nakchong. Jt is his duty to propitiate the penatc and the manas of the ancestors of 
each family in his care by an annual worship constituting two festivals in the year, the 
first celebrated after the harvest ; and he attends at marrirf&es and deaths. 

They believe in all kinds of sorcery and witch craft, and have exorcists. 

Amongst the Kirantis* births are not attended by any religious observances, but 
. the Lunbust call in the Phedangko, who examines the iufant care- 

fully, sacrifices a fowl or kid, and invokes for the young stranger 
the blessings of the Gods. The parents name the infant on the third day. 

The Limbus and Kirantis have to buy their wives ; those who are too poor to pay 
„ . in caBh serve like Jacob in the father's house till they have iriven 

Marriages. .-.,.■,% «,, i „ . tt ' : 

an equivalent in labor. Tho men select for themselves. They 

employ friends to arrange price and preliminaries, sending by them an offering to the 

parents of two or three rupees to gain their consent. On the day fixed for the ceremony, 

the bride and bridegroom are seated side by side and the priest admonishes them, then 

he gives a hen into the hands of the bride and a cock to the man, and cuts off the 

cock's head first and next the hen's; their blood is allowed to mingle together and 

auguries as to the prospects of the happy pair drawn from the form it assumes as it flows. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Kirantis are like those of the Mundas and Kasias, 

They burn their dead, selecting the summits of mountains for 

the purpose, and afterwards collect and bury the ashes, over 

which they raise a square tomb of stone, about four feet high, placing an upright stone 

on its summit. 

Hodgson, f Campbell. 
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They have no written character of their own. Their language is described generally 
as pleasing to the ear, being labial and palatal rather than nasal 



Language. 



The Murmis appear to be a nomadic and pastoral branch of the Butias. They 
are Mongolian in appearance, Budhifd; in religion, and speak a language which* appears 
to me to bk> a maleot of Bntia. Mey live in houses built of stone on mountain tops at 
an ele^tiba ;p| ibm 4 to &,O0Q feet; They are found in all parts of Nepal from the 
Gunduk Mver feo tlw &ecfti, audi in smaller numbers in the Sikhim country. They are 
divided into iereral fipriilieB or elans. The Murmis like the Butias burn their dead. 



v Section 8.^— The Hatoos (GAaraBiit), oit Hatasj ok Vatas. 

I do not know that any members of this tribe are at present located in any part 
of Bengal, but ap there appear to be good grounds for affiliating them with one or 
other of the families of the aborigines of the Ctehgetie provinces, I will close with 
them my account <>f the northern races. • \ 

TheHayas* appear in Nepal as the fragment of a tribe of great antiquity with 
peculiar 'Iraditions, language, arid appearance^ all tending to isolate 
Oeog» P iM pom^ro. fHuai from the people amongst whom they dwell, and to direct our 
attention to swarthy southerners .for their affinities. 

They are now found '*■ tenanting tbe basin of the river Kosi between the confines 
of the, great valley of Nepal Proper,' and that point where the Kosi turns southwards 
to issue to the plains"— a single people distinct from all their neighbours, they appear 
to be rapidly diminishing in numbers. As they are represented as only forming a 
population of a few thousands, they will probably ere many years elapse cease to exist 
as a separate tribe. 

Mr. Hodgson tells us that they have a tradition of a very remote time when they 
We^re a numerous and powerful people. Doctor Campbellf give? as 
their tradition, that they originally came from Lanka (Ceylon), 
having left that country after the defeat of their king Bawan by Ram Chandra, but the 
Bakshakkg lUfcwah is still their hero and Godj they have no other; they remained along 
time iih the &akbray "whence they journeyed on to Semrounghur in the days of its glory,, 
and that, lastly, hilt a long time ago, they reached the hills, their present abode." 

I have suggested that the ancestors of the Bhuyas were the people who formed the 
army of the ape general Hanuman, the ally of Ram Chandra, in his famous operations 
against Bawanji It is interesting to find a remnant of the host that opposed Mm t and 

* TherewatHbfe J« t>,yl«ti ealliKl Vftidati. 

t Journal, Asiatic Society, Benftil. 1SS&, page* 44SU50. 

t Jounwl, Asiatic Societyj Beugd, Vol. IX, fcrl«40. 
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however far-fetched this tradition may appear, there is much to snpfKMft the theory of 
their southern origin. 

I have no Haya vocabulary to refer to, but Mr; Hodgson in analysing the oonstruc- 

tion of the language, has noted many peculiarities common 

LftDgoago. to - t and tlic Sontlialj or Kol i an g ua g e> and this connection takes 

them as far south as Ceylon, if not to Ceylon. 

In regard to their physical characteristios, he deduces from the specimens he 
/ examined, that they are darker and of a loss Mdngolic Caste of 
1810 m countenance than the Lepchas. The sample that he considered 

most typical of the race was 5 feet 4$ inches in height, moderately fleshy, and dark 
brown; vertical view of the head oblate, wider, and flat behind; greatest breadth 
between the ears, rising pyramidically from the zygomata to the crown of the head; 
facial angle not bad, the forehead retiring, and narrowing only slightly ; the mouth not 
being porrect, nor the chin retiring but pointed ; eyes remote but small, iand the upper 
lids flaccid and somewhat down, curved at the inner cahthus; nose pyramidal, not 
levelled between the eyes, nor the extremity much thickened, but the uares large and 
round ; mouth large but well formed, with neatly shaped lips and vertical fine teeth. 

The above, as I understand it, would answer well for a description of an ordinary 
Singhbum Ho, but on the whole the Ho would probably be handsomer. 

We have very little information regarding the customs of the Hayas, but Doctor 
Campbell made good use of an opportunity ho met with to witness their national dance, 
and thus ho describes it — 

" The nautch was indeed a singular one and novel. About 30 males and as many 
. females were drawn up in line as closely packed as possible, the 

first a man, the next a woman, and so on alternately, not standing 
side by side, but back to belly, and all holding on to each other by throwing forward 
the hands and grasping the arms of the persons in front. The column thus formed, 
and preceded by half-a-dozen men beating drums and cymbals, and shouting in a 
barbarous dialect what was said to be a metrical lament, moved slowly in a circle 
nodding and keeping time to the music. In this pastime and so closely packed that 
the circle of sixty individuals had the appearance of a machine with a row of heads 
and foot set in motion, did they revolve and mourn for an hour." The mourning being 
for the death of their hero Eawan. 

I should like very much to have seen this dance. It may possess features peculiarly 
. ■ its own, but judging from the description given, I am confident 

Ittwmb)ano<* with the Hob. ,. . - ,, __ ■ * ,-. 

that wherever these Hayas came from, they were taught dancing 
at the same school as the Eos, and there may be something in the similarity of the 
names. I do not indeed think that the Ho youths and maidens mourn as they dance, 
and they know nothing of Eawan or Lanka; but many an hour have 1 seen them 
revolve just as described by Doctor Campbell locking up as no soldiers ever locked 
up, keeping admirablo time both in tfie movements of the feet and undulations of 
the head to the monotonous beat of the drums. It is the dance of Hos and 8ontbals, 
not of the Mundas, though they too have something resembling it, and it can be made 
to assume a mournful cadence, as the same stop and drum-beat is used at their funeral 
dances. 
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VOCABULARY TO GEOUP III.* 




.BHOX.I8H 




IfcTXA. 


hmnmA. Lmau. 


Kjbanti. 


MtJBMI. 


On© 


... 


ehi 


. ••• 


kat ... thit 


ektai 


ghriJL 


Two 


••« 


t»yi 


»«• 


nyet 


nyetHh 


haaat 


g 1 "- 


Three 


••• 


Sum 


*•• 


sam 


syum ah 


sumyfi 


«6m. 


Four 


»*• 


shi 


... 


pha li 


li ah 


lay A 


!>li. 


Five 


... 


gnd 


... 


phagnon ... 


gn&ah 


gmiy& 


gnd. 


Six 


*«« 


dbu 


... 


tarok 


tuk ah 


ttiky& 


dhii. 


Seven 


«•• 


dflu 


•■•• 


ka kyok 


uush 


bh&gyfi 


nia. 


Eight 


... 


gy6 


••• 


kakeu 


yet ah 


rfy4 


pr6. 


Nine 


• •« 


gu 


*••. 


kakyot 


ph&ng ah 


ph&ngy& 


kuh. 


Ten 


»•• 


ohti tham 


... 


katt ... 


thibong 


kip 


chfwai. 


Twenty 


..# 


kh6ch»k nyi 


«ho, 


khaktit % ... 


ni bong 




nhi shii. 


Fifty 


... 


kh6phM£ngaum 


kha-nyetaakati 


gn& gip 




bokal-ni-Bhti*eh(i. 


Hundred 


• ft* 


kite gnd 


... 


khdpM gnon ... 


thi bong gip ... 


...... 


bokal gn&. 


I 


... 


gnA 


... 


go 


ingfi 


fiuka 


gnii. 


We 


- 


-gnAchft 


♦ « . 


kayu" k& 


anige' 


aukan ... 


gniini. 


Tbou 


• •# 


ehhu 


• • • 


hau 


^khen6 


khaua 


ai. 


You 


■ *• 


khi eh£ 


••» 


h6yd 


khenih 1 ... 


khananin ... 


aini. 


He 


... 


kh6 


. . • 


heu . 


khtin6 


moko ... 


th6. 


They 


... 


khong 


•** 


hoyu* 


khiiuchi 


nioko ehi 


th6ui. 


Of mo 


• » t 






» •• . B '. 




• ►#.. 




Of thee 


... 


»•*..• 












Of you 


... 














Of him 


• •• 


... , .. 










X 


Of them 


• •% 














Mine 


••* 


g^gi 


... 


kaseusa 


ingfi in 


ang ko 


gnd la. 


Our 


»•• 


gn$ chegi 


•••> 


kayti pongsa ... 


anigen in 


afn ko 


in na. 


Thino 


... 


chhe gi ^ 


•*• 


hadosa 


kheno in 


am ko ... 


aila. 


Your • 


• »* 


kheu chegi 




hayti pongsa ... 


khenih' in 


ttomo 


an u&. 


HiH 


... 


kheu gi 


... 


heusa .. 


khune in 


mos6 


th^ i&. 


Their 


... 


khong gi 


... 


hoyu pongsa ... 


'khtiiichi in 


myaucho, moyo ko 


thounu. 


Hand 


* • * 


l&ppa 


... 


kali ok 


hfikttph* 


ehftktiphfcua ... 


y«- 


Foot 


«•• 


kanglep 


... 


di&ngliok 


LiiugdapphS ., 


ukhuro 


bale. 


Nose 


... 


••• ... 












Eve 


... 


twido 


... 


amik 


nrik 


mak ... 


mu 


Mouth 


' • • • 


kh& 


... 


abong 


tndra 


doh 


sting. 


Tooth 


... 


*oh 


•«. 


aph6 


h£bo 


kang 


8W&. 


Ear 


... 


navo 


•• # 


any or 


nekho ... 


Tiabtt 


nap6 


Hair 


... 


kyG 


♦ *. achom 


tlUgC 


mod 


krii 


Head 


• t « 


gutoh 


... 


athiak ... 


thag£k 


t&ng 


th6U6 


Tongue 


• ■• 














Belly 


... 















Back 


. 














Iron 


... 


chyA 


... 


panjing 


phenjo 


phalam ... 


phai. 


Gold 


•a* 














Silver 


* ♦■• 















Go 


*-•. 


Bung 


■ r#*»- 


info ... ! b£g6 


kli&r& 


nyfi, sy^ go. 


Eat 


... 


aah 




z#, tha ...!ch6 


cho . ,. 


chou. 


Sit 




deu 


• •• 


gnan ... \ yfing no 


yfingii 


tyd. 


Father 


1 


appi 


... 


ab6 ... ! amba 


b4 


ap&. 



• From Uodjfwm'R and CaiwpboU'e VocAbuJorla., Journal, AAintte Society of UettffaJ, Vol, XVI, and Vol. XXXV, part ll t special N<». pp. 
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HEW 


9AL. 


[0H0TT* HI. 


V'xa uflii 


• 


llTJTTK. 


Lbpcha. 


LlMBU. 




KniA*Tr. 


Meawi. 


Mother 


... 


ai 


nmo 


jimma 


.*• 


m« ... 


amma. 


Brother 


... 














Sister 


••» 


••• . •• 


•*• • . * 


.4* '•• 




♦ ••»•* 


, ••« «•♦ 


Man 


... 


mi 


maro, tagri 


yapmi, yembecha 


raana 


ml. 


Woman 


•*» 












...-*'*% 


Wife 


... 


... «• 


... »•» 










Child 


... 


... •*• 








«.«.•«. 




Son 


... 


.«•. ... 


*A 










Daughter 


... 




»•• ... 






... •*• 




Slave 


. * • 












V 


Cultivator 


••• 










...... 


*. •«• 


Shepherd 


... 















God 


... 






•••«.. 




... ••• 




Devil 


• • • 










■ ... ■•• 


... ... 


Come 


• ♦• 


sy<5 


di 


ph«r« 


. . . 


b(ta& 


khou, jyangou. 


Beat 


»• 




*««.»*. 










Stand 


• .. 


lo«g 


Idk, ding 


p6g(5 


... 


y$irtIMatA 


r*h. 


Sim 


... ! uyim 


Rachak 


nam 


#♦• 


nam 


diat. 


Moon 


••• ! dau 


lav6 


lava 


*•* 


U dfma 


Ih& nt. 


Star 


... ; .Kalll 4mt 


sahor 


kh&tiva 


.. . 


sangyen 


karehin. 


Fire 


... 1 mi 


mi 


m£ 


... 


mi 


m^. 


Water 


... ; ehhu ... 


ong 


cl)ua 




chfcw& 


kwi. 


House 


... j-khyim 


■If 


him 


■ . t 


khfm 


dhim. 


Horse 


• a. 


t$h 


6n 


6xi 


... 


ghora 


til. 


Cow 


-• 


gn{(pr.eat£lo)... 


bik 


bit 


... 


pit 


nrtirt. 


Dog 


»•• 


khi 


kaascn 


khtf 


... 


kochu 


n&ngi. 


Cat 


... 


pilli 


aleu 


myfing 




myong 


tiwnr. 


Cock 


... 




.*•«•» 


... ••« 




••• ... 




Duck 


• -. 


...... 










».. 


Aas 


... 










... ••• 




Camel 


• •* 










... ••« 


... .«• 


Bird 


... 


bhyfi 


ph6 


Mi 


••• 


ohougwfi t,. 


namy 


Die 
























♦ . » ... 




«.. .•• 


««• • • • 


Give 


... 


uaug 


to 


pir£ng*ntf 


• #•• 


pai 


pin. 


Run 


... 


p6» kyap 


dcung 


i<Skt6 


... 


16y* 


y*r. 


Up 


• •• 






«. * .*» 






•*• ... 


Near 


... 


thfini .,♦ 


athol ... 


neng dflng 


..»■ 


nekt& 


jyat na. 


Who 


... 














And 


... 


<dfi 


1& 


ang 


... 


ning 


yen, don. 


Yen 


... 


tup, in 


ak, euk 


6k 


••• 


anga „,. i 


ninnA, yil 


Down 


... 




... ... 






1 




Far 


... 


th& ring 


maram 


m£nkh6 


•• 


mangaa 


th&ring. 


What 


... 


kflng chi, kan ... 


shii 


tlnS 


•*. 


d>, d6 


tigi. 


But 


... 




... »•• 


•«- .«• 








No 


... 


me tup, men . . . 


ma n6 ... 


men, mi 


... 


m£ng 


anin. 


Before 


... 






... ... 




... • . . 


... ... 


Behind 


..< 














If 


... 






* ... ... 




« ...... 












( th<< (tag 
| th<S jokma 
( th6 yamb 


... 






Why 


... 


kiim L>6 


shti mat ••• 


... 


khdin&6 


tik. 




I 




6kle 






AIuh 


- 1 








•»* « » • 


... Ma 



a roup iv. 
TIPPERAH AND CHITTAGONG TRIBES. 



When I commenced writing this paper, I did so with the intention of confining 
myself to facta, leaving to others to deduce from them such evidence regarding the origin 
and affiliation of races as they might assist in establishing. I am doing my best, however, 
to throw my tribes into groups when relationship appears obvious, and I cannot refrain 
from recording the conjectures in regard to more distant connections that occur to me, or 
that I meet in the writings of others as I go on. 

I have described the Garos as occupying the most western portion of the long 
range of hills which extend from Cape Negrais to the Brahmaputra. In connecting 
them with thoBodo or Kachari, I link them with all the tribes who form a chain of 
settlements in that range of hills, and I think it will be best to take up those links as 
well as we can and so finish with the Eastern frontier. 

Major Fisher in his « Memoir of Sylhet, Kachar, &c.,' tells us that the people of 
Tipperaii, or Tripura, are said to have the same origin as the Kacharis, and the simi- 
larity of religion, customs, and appearance, makes this probable. It may be added that 
the Ilajas of both countries, Tippcrah and Kachar, have formally acknowledged tb« 
connection. The Tipperah family are described as a younger branch of the ancient, 
royal family, who, on the expulsion of the latter from K&mrup, established themselves 
independently in the country which they formerly held as a province. 

The Kacharis of the Brahmaputra valley had emerged from barbarism when they 
gave way in Kamrup, and had in a great measure dropped their paganism ; but doubtless 
the outlying members of the family retained most of then* primitive customs. 

Fisher observes that among, the superstitions common to both is the practice of 
performing sacrifice before a bamboo planted in the ground. We have noticed some- 
thing like this as a Kachari practice, and it has been prominently brought forward as a 
solemn observance of the Garos. 

The Brahmans have of course favored the family with a different origin. The Eaj- 
Mala, an analysis of which is given by the Eevd. J. Long in the Journal of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal for 1850, tells us that the ancient name of Tripura was Kirat, 
from a person of that name* meaning 'the hunter' of the lunar race, the brother 
of Puru. He was succeeded by his son Tripura, who so worried his subjects, that they fled 
m a body to Hiruniba (Kachar) ; they returned votaries of Shiva who promised them 

mi C 
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a ruler by the widow of Trilochuti. The promised prince was born in due course. He 
married the daughter of the Hirumba Raja, who is also oalled 'Hiramba', Edj6 of 
Kamrdp. Thus even .the Brahmans support the theory of the oomieotion between the 
Kacli&ris and TipperaliB. 

In a Survey Report by M*. H. J. Reynolds, the following description is given of the 
Tripuras. Ho had previously, folio wing a common practice, spoken of them as KuMs ; 
but he found them to be different in many respects from the Kukis of the Chittagong 
jungles, and eays that the name by whioh they are commonly known is Tipperahs. In 
physiognomy some of them are like the Munipuris, but the greater part bear more resem- 
blance to the Kasias, having strongly marked Mongolian features with flat faces and thick 
lips. They are not shorter in stature than Bengalis and are far more muscular and strongly 
made. Many of them have fair complexions " scarcely darker than a swarthy European." 

The following note on Tripura is extracted from the General Report of the Tipperah 
District, by J. ]?. Browne* Esquire, Civil Service, recently printed :— 

"The Tipperahs, or inhabitants of the Tipperah hill ranges, are said by some 
to be colonists from Munipur, from which place they were driven by a Burmese 
invasion. But there can be little doubt that the opinion of those who assert them to 
have inhabited this part of the country from time immemorial, is equally well founded. 
Nothing is known about the ancient history of these people, but tradition names as their 
first king Asango, who is said to be the ancestor of Trilochun mentioned in the Maha- 
bharat as king of Tripura. 

" The religion now prevailing is a form of Hindu idolatry, but it is said that before 
the accession of Trilochun, they worshipped no idols but objects of nature, e. $.+ trees, 
stones, animals. A trace of their old faith is to be found in their present practice of 
sticking a bamboo in the ground during one of their religious festivals and wor&hip- 
piflgit." 

It is probable that the worship of the bamboo by the Tipperahs, Kach&ris, G&ros, 
has its origin in a feeling or sentiment kindred to that which induces the Kols to worship 
the Sal tree. The Sal tree had to be dispossessed in the one case, and the bamboo in 
the other, before the new settlers could derive any benefit from the soil. 

"The tribes of the Tipperahs are four in number,— the R&jbangsis, Nowatyahs, 
Jomalias, and Keyangas. The first is looked upon as highly respectable, whilst the last 
is held in very low estimation." (Pby Hindus and proselytes). 

^The priests of the first three tribes are called Tojaees, but the Beyangas have 
priests of their own; celibacy is not practised by theni. 

"No religious ceremony is necessary for a marriage, but only the consent of the 
parents. If the bridegroom can give a dower, the marriage takes place at once ; but if 
he cannot, he must serve one year in his father-in-law's house. Early marriages are not 
prevalent, and polygamy, though not objected to, is very rare." 

" Tipperahs eat flesh of every description except beef, and, after the decease of a. rela- 
tion, abstain from flesh fo* a week. Both men and women are very fond of dancing. 
They are, as a rule, truthful and simple-minded. No man is looked on as a person of 
any importance till he is married. , 

"Their mode of cultivation is of the same desultory kind as we find practised by 
« the Kacharis, &e." 
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1^ brief account of the Tiipperahs, but considering their proximity to the 

?E&kis, and the fact that tho KAkis who migrated into. KaoHr came from the Tipperah 
Mis, we may infer that a more detailed account of the customs of the primitive Tipperahs 
would be a repetition of the information which Major Stewart has given us regarding 
theKtlkis, 

That the Ktikis were known of old in Tripura ia apparent from the Raj M&la, a*s 
it represents Shiva falling in love with a KiMri girl who was in consequence put to death 
by his shrew of a wife* In another place the Kdkis are represented as allies of the 
E&jd of Udaipur who invaded Tripura, but was defeated, and TJdaipur became tho capital 
of Tripura. Again, the Kiikis are brought forward as accusing the Tripura general 
Itaja Ohachag of a design to make Tamul which he had subjugated in the name of 
his master, an independent state. This general flourished in A* D. 1512. 

The Tipperahs as worshippers of Shiva -appear to have practised human sacrifice very 
extensively. It is said that till the reign of Sri Dharma, the complement Was one 
thousand victims a year. Sri Dharma ruled that human sacrifices should only be offered 
triennially, and at one time.* It can, I think, be demonstrated that the tribes most 
addicted to human sacrifices throughout Bengal were aborigines who had substituted 
a debased Hindu idolatry for the. purer paganism of their ancestors. 

It is remarkable that in the Tripura District and in Hill Tripura there are very few 
families of pure Aryan dcwscent. There is a traditionf that -the sons of Pandu travelling to 
the East sent Bhima, one of the brothers, across the Magna to view the land, but he found 
the inhabitants so barbarous, that all thoughts of a settlement there were abandoned. 

To the east and south-east o£ the open country of the Chittagong District there is 
a tract of hill and forest about 140 miles from north to south, 
and about on an average 50 miles in breadth, known to the 
revenue authorities $ as the ' kap&s 1 or Cotton Mehal. 

When we took possession of Chittagong, we found two Mug chieftains located in 
this tract who paid their revenue in cotton* The tribes subject to these chiefs arc called 
Jumeas, or Jumea Mugs. 

They are in fact Mugs who are called Jumeas from their affecting the peculiar mode 
of cultivation called jhiim, from a word, which, in the language of these people, mcana 
4 to burn. 1 The jungle k cut and when dried burned, and the ashes are spread over and 
dug into the ground as manure. 

We thus come to the Mugs who form the bulk of the population of Arakan, and 
are the aboriginal inhabitants' of that province. 

The tradition of the Kiikis respecting their origin is, that they and the Mugs are 
the offspring of the same progenitor, § who had two sons by different mothers, and the 
Mugs have the honor to be descended from the first born. This tradition of their 
common origin receives much support from the similarity of the Mug and Kiiki 
languages, " many words of which are the same, and their general resemblance is such 
that a Mug and Kuki can make themselves understood by each other." 

* i <lo not know if ho was the firat monarch #o to regulate them, but at a comparatively merit period they were thu* 
limited iu many parte of Bengal. # 

f General Report on Tripura. by J. F, Browne, Esquire, C. S. 

% Mr* KickcVa Report on Wild Tribe* of the Ghittqpng -Frontier, 10th August 1847. 

§ Asiatic Researches, Volume VII, page 184. 
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The .papulation, of Arakaa w^ 
xramber aro Mugs. . \ ,■.-.•■■ ',■.■.'■■■■';■■; ''■' A *-^'yJ)'t "-...'•^■< ■'..■■■■■ ; . ; ""V- 

The term •Mug* fe exclusively a foreign epithet imtoiowa 1b^ 
selves ; the Arakanese and Burmese are of the same rabe, and have tshe ^ 
name of Myam-ma, which is however a comparatively modem appellation for the several 
tribes which conjointly form the nation. Hie difference between the languages apcjfeen 
by the Burmese and Arakanese is mainly in pronunciation* The written 'la^tages-^f 
both countries are for the most part alike- 

TheKtikis remain Pagans, their elder brethren have become Budhists; but the 
connection between the two being established, we may expect to find amongst the Mugs 
vestiges of customs that will help us in affiliating them. 

" In personal appearance* the Mugs resemble the Chinese ; the cheek bone is high 

and broad, the nose flat and the eyes oblique. They are of a 

jywc rai«au cos ume. mu j a ^ co i our# Though short, they are a well-made people, 

hardy, muscular, and athletic/' The hair both of men and women is generally very 
beautiful and of a glossy black; both sexes pride themselves on its fine quality. 
The females wear it parted in the middle and tied in a knot at the back of the head. 
The men wear a kind of turban of fine white cloth, which they entwine with their 
hair. They wear no ornaments except in the ears, the lobe being largely perforated for 
their reception, but the half smoked cigar is often carried in one of the holes. The dress 
of the women consists of a cloth tightly bound round the bosom and flowing to the feet, 
and a large outer dress thrown over the whole person and reaching to the knees. The 
uiiraarriect women wear a jacket, which is assumed by girls when lrmiriageable, and 
almndoned when they become wives ; it is again adopted upon widowhood. The dress of 
the men is composed of a cloth round the middle, and one thrown over the shoulders. 
The bachelors amongst them live in a part of the village separate from the rest. 

The hut in which the Mugs reside is constructed of bamboo and is raised on piles 

several feet from the ground. The dwellings are easily and 

expeditiously erected, and assistance is always given by the 

neighbours to the person engaged in the construction of one. The space between the 

earth and the floor is occupied by pigs and poultry. 

In regard to animal food, there is nothing, from the rat to the elephant, which does 
not suit the palate of the Mug. Boiled riee and fish is, however, 
their ordinary aliment. Both sexes smoke tobacco and chew 
tobacco and pdn. There is in most villages what is called a travellers 1 home, where a 
stranger is rare to meet with every care and attention, Is not tins the bachelors' hall ? 
It is generally so amongst tho tribes that have this institution, and they appear to be 
legion* 

Although somewhat slothful in disposition, they are very fond of hunting, and 
_ f . , delight in manly exercise*, such as wrestling and boxing, and a 

Manly exercises. c * ¥ ° o> 

game peculiar to the country, called kilomc* which is somewhat 
similar to battle-dore and shuttlecock, only instead of the hands the feet are employed. 
They are very partial to boat-racing. 

* Prom Thornton* » G a setter, article Arakan. Dr. Guenon, Translation of Medical and Pby&ieol Srittooe, Volume II., 
Journal Asiatic Society /Bengal, for 1SU. Ditto, for JS35, 
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| ^ilaSalioji is not neglected amongst them, and ibeife are few persons to be found 
'■'^■''ii ' 'i' W ^ Q cannot *ead. 11$ instruction of the jfofrfam, h part of the 

' duly Ofif the priest who devotee several Sonrs each day *to the 

functions of a school master, and receivfes the children of all, rich and poor alike. 

A high range of hills called Modu-ting, Mranidong, and Yomdong, forms a natural 
Lushau,' boundary between Chittagong and Arakan.* To the eastward of 

;. this boundary range, the Koladine river flows at a distance of 10 

to 16 miles, and here are a few villages, but for 60 miles higher up no other villages are 
met, the intermediate country being totally uninhabited. To the west of the boundary 
range reside the Ltislmi Kukis, the Lushais, I suppose, of Stewart, the tribe that drove into 
Kaekar the four dans of Kukis — Thadon, Shingson, Ohangsen, and Lamgam, noticed above. 

The country to the east of the Koladine river from the mouth of the Sulla Klieony 
northwards is occupied by the independent Shondus. Of the latter, Sir A. Bogle, 
writing in 1847, states "they are very powerful, and reside so far back as to be almost 
inaccessible."! 

The Koladine (inner) circle includes within its limits 2,652 square miles. The popu- 
lation consists of Kheongthas, Mrons, Kumis, and Shendus. The Kheongthas live in 9 
villages intermixed with the Kumis. They number 713 souls. The Mrons occupy 12 
villages. They number 839 souls. #oth Kheongthas and Mrons are quiet, inoffensive 
people similar to the Jumea Mugs. Latham says, the Mrons are also called Euklieng, 
L e. t Eukhaing.iJ: but that is the name of the country, whence Arakan. 

Both ' Mru' and * Kheong' are used by the Arakanese as generic terms for hill tribes. 
The people who called themselves Mru are now a small tribe, numbering altogether 
in Arakan about 2,800 souls, § who have been gradually driven from the Koladine by the 
Kumis, and occupy the "hills between Arakan and Chittagong. The Arakanese annals 
mention this tribe as already in the country when the Myan-ma race entered it ; and 
in the fourteenth century one of them was chosen King of Arakan, and they allude 
to the Mrons as of the same lineage as the Myan-ma, though the connection is now 
repudiated by the Arakanese, who call them * Toung Mru,' wild men. 

Tulukmi is a Kcongtha village of 80 hooses.|| During the day the people live on 
land, but at night they occupy large substantial floating huts moved into the middle of 
the stream, being afraid of the secret and sudden attacks made by their wild neighbours. 
These villages appear to be all within the British pale and are preyed upon. From 
the variety of names given they are probably seceders from the more savage and indepen- 
dent tribes who prey upon them. Beyond them the Kumis, the largest and most im- 
portant of the lull tribes in Arakan, occupy the country on both banks of tbo Koladine. 
They do not acknowledge the authority of any Raja or paramount chief, but they 
have their own village chiefs, and these chiefs form a confederacy, to the orders of 
which as a body all are to some extent subservient. They are divided into 27 elans, 
and the estimated number of the people is about 12,000. Of this tribe there are 

* Notes on Tribe* of the Eastern Frontier, by J. H. O'Donvl, Esq., Revenue Surveyor of Arakan. Journal, Asiatic Society 

Bengal, of 1863. 
t Selections, Record* of the Bengal flovwmnent^o. XI, page 85. 

J Vide Colonel PUayre's note on the History of the Buruinh race. Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for lMU. 
8 Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. I of 1858. Notes by Colonel Phayre and Mr. Hodgson. 
j| Notes bv J. H. O'Donel, Esq. 
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two divisions, called by themselves Kami and Ktimv -and by the AraiiaiiesoAwa 
Kiimi and Aphya Jtiimi; they are iaot considered the aborigines of the coroitry 
they occupy. They hare driven before them the Mrus, and are themselves pressed for- 
ward in a westerly and southerly direction by KKyengs and other powerful tribes.* 

The more remote clans are called Shendus ; they reside in the higher ranges distant 
from the river, and pay no revenue. It would appear, then, that the names Kunti and 
Shend-u are sometimes applied to the same tribe, the more inaccessible qaid independent 
being called Shendus • They are called < Poehs 1 by the Muniptiris, and in some maps 
are noted as wild Khyens : they call themselves Heuma. Altogether the nomenclature of 
these tribes is very puzzling. We have Mras and Mru Khyens, Khyenfy Kecks, wild 
Khengs, and very little information to enable us to assign to each its proper ethnological 
position. The probability is they are all but different clans or tribes of the same race, 
like the Abors, Ndgds, &c. 

The plundering expeditions of the tribes t of the interior are chiefly to obtain slaves. 
The village attacked is surrounded at night and generally set on fire, or a volley of 
muskets is fired into it. The inhabitants are seized as they attempt to escape from the 
burning houses. The males are put to death, and the women and children carried away 
into slavery. In the distribution of the slaves and plunder, the leader receives a double 
share. For the release of a captive thus taken, a ransom of Rs. 200 is generally demanded. 

The Khyens occupy both banks of the Semru river from the Wah Kheong to the 
Khee Kheong ; the low hills west of the Jagarudony range, the valley of the Taroi 
Kheong, r and the low hills arid plains within the Tandan Guachrain, Prwanrhay and 
Bainboong circles. They are a quiet, inoffensive people, and number 3,301 souls. Thgse 
are within the pale, and pay revenue to the British Government. The males go 
almost naked. The females wear a dark blue$ cotton gown fastened at the neck and 
descending to the knees. Their laces are tattoood to a most disfiguring extent, and they 
have a tradition that the practice was resorted to in order to conceal the natural beauty for 
which they were so renowned, that their maidens were carried off by the dominant race 
in lieu of tribute. Figures of animals are sometimes imprinted on their flesh as orna- 
ments. The operation is so painful, that the young girls are tied down when subjected 
to it, and their faces remain swollen for a fortnight from its effects. 

The more remote Khyens arc erratic in their habits, rarely remaining in the same 
place for more than two or three years. They move in large bodies, and when they have 
fixed on a suitable site for a new settlement, they build houses like those of the Mugs. 
In their nomadic habits and migrations they thus resemble the Kftkis. 

The Khyens of the higher ranges are independent : they declare that they at one time 
lived under a monarchical government in the plains of Pegu and Ava§, but their king 
was deposed by invaders, and retreating into the hills they formed a confederacy of 
separate colonies, each under its own chief. They retained an hereditary priesthood, 
called passin, who officiate at weddings and funerals, are conservators of traditions, and 
exorcists in cases of sickness or seizure by devils or witches, 



* Koto by Colonel Thayre, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. 1, 1863, page 16. 

f Notes on Tribes of the Ea&tcrn Frontier by J. II. O'Donel, Esq., Revenue Purveyor, Arakan 

% X)thor writers »ay black. 

§ Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, Vol I., pp. 157459. 
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One of "the objects of worship with the Khyens is a thick bushy tree bearing a small 
berry called s\ \i. At certain seasons they hold festivals in honor of this tree, meeting 
under its brautenes and sacrificing to it, or eating in its name pigs and fowls. 

When a tree is struck by lightning, they search for the missile or thunder-bolt, and 
any likely stone is accepted as such, made over to the Passin, and held sacred and sacrificed 
to asPsomething -given from heaven. 

They bury their dead — the poor where most convenient ; the bones of the wealthy 
must rest in a burial place on one of two holy mountains, Keyungnatin* or Zehantoung* 
* A hut is constructed near the tombs in which people stay to drive away malignant spirits. 
The spot is marked by a log or post carved to represent the deceased, as with the Gavos. 

All crimes against the community ate punished by fine. Life must not be taken 
even for life. The penalty of not paying the fine is slavery. 

The Mru Khyens are within the pale on the Semru river. They number 4,020 
souls, and pay revenue which they raise by rafting down bamboos for sale.t One 
of their villages, Anungrua, is a refuge for deformed, maimed, and all sick persons, 
labouring under palsy, leprosy, or other incurable disease. $ They are not allowed to beg, 
and would on no account receive shelter in any other village. 

Near the sources of the Semru river another wild tribe is met with, called by 
Mr. O'Donel Koo,§ They number, at 5 per house, 14,485 souls. 
They have intercourse with the neighbouring Kumis of the 
Koladine circle, from whom they differ but little in their habits. On occasions of rejoicing 
they amuse themselves by dancing round a bull or Gayal tied down to a stake, and as 
the dance continues, the animal is slowly dispatched by numberless spear wounds aimed 
at every, part of his body. The blood is caught in bamboo cups, and men, women, and 
children drink it. The Koos have the reputation of torturing || human victims in a 
similar manner ; but on this poini Mr. O'Donol could obtain no satkfactory information. 
They appear' to be the most savage of these eastern tribes. No carriers or interpreters 
could be found amongst the adjacent tribes who would proceed to their villages. Their 
chief food is Indian corn, and they are unacquainted with the use of salt. 

In the same ranges of liills to the south of the Khyens, we come on the better known 

Karens. Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is Karen, 

* e ftretia " and this is probable. Mr. Mason tells us, it is a Burmese word 

signifying * aboriginal 1 . We are told that the Karens are sometimes called Ka-Khyens 

which is a name applied to the Singphos, and the Karen language has noticeable Siugpho 

affinities. This must be accepted as my reason for noticing a tribe quite out of Bengal. 

It may be recollected that the Singphos liad a tradition of a form of worship 
purer than the paganism they adopted when driven out of their paradise. So with 

• Probably Mayeng-Matongv 

+ Notes on Eastern Frontier Tribes by J. II. O'Donel, Esq. 

J Hero those- who cannot work are assinted by their relatives. 

§ Notes by J. H- O'Donol, Esquire. This ia probably the tribe alluded to by Colouol Phayre as Kba. Mr. Hodgson 
consider* all these terras,-— as Khyo for the Ktfoia*, Kho or id*jo for Kambojian tribes, Khyen, Kakbyen for the Kurens, 
and this Khau, Kho, or Ko, of the* Koladine, — to be closely allied, So also the Ka Khyen, or Kakoo, applied to the Singphos. 
(See noten on the Indo-Chinese Borderers/ Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 185:J, p. 14-17, note.) 

(And flee ante, Chapter on the Singphos.) 

|l This resemble* a sacrificial ceremony called the 'Bhindn Punib' till recently practiced in IMiolhhum, in which 
the Santals and Bhuttiiz are said to take espoeial delight. 
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the untutored Karen wo find a solid foundation of rcligioiw \wbk$ under an Incongruous 
rubble structure of very foolish paganism, which Christian Missionaries found It easy to 
remove and on the original plinth to ndse ft structure of pure religion* Divest (?d of the 
paganism their old doctrk^ i$ too identical with that of the Mo^^ bo?fe» to be of 
spontaneous growth; Tke?y belief that they once possessed books or toq&Mt i$tok 
religion from bobka/^and the book mustlmve been the Old tttttajfttot, 

Of their having weeded inst^ ike New Tcstamcint, before the threat of 

the AjteoriiW Baptist Mifisionaries about 1830 A, IX, there is not a trace in any of 

their traditionB. Indeed their notions of the flood are ratber 
Tnmm ' &<Jistin«t, and the identity of their traditions and tbft MosaSoal 

narrative ends at the dispersion of mankind and confusion of tongues : the first tbet 
represent as having arisen from a want of love to each other and a lack of faith in God; 
the latter as a natural result of the first. If their traditions had carried them further ou 
in Bible history we might have regarded them as one of the * lost tribes/ 

It is suggested that aA there have teen Jews in China from time immemorial* the 
traditions of the Karens may have been received from them.* This is corroborated by the 
fact that the Karens speak of the books from which they received instruction, as having 
been made of skin or parchment) and not many years ago some Missionaries in China 
obtained from a few Jewish families at Khai-fung-fu several copies of the Pentateuch, the 
only part of the Bible fhey possessed, beautifully written without points or marks for 
dhisions, on white sheep skins* 

We can thus understand their calling the Supreme Being Ywah (Jehovah), and their 
having preserved even the names of our first parents in the words E-u and Tha-naL 
Tha-nai, or Tennai, is one of the words for mankind amongst the Hill Miris and Dophlas. 
They are represented as having transgressed the commands of God at the instigation 
of the 4 dragon and eaten of the white fruit which the dragon beguilingly told them was 
the swwtost of all, but enviously kept from them, as eating it would make them divine. 

•We can imagine their having thus acquired and preserved such fragments of oral 
instruction from the inspired writings, but lam sceptical on the point of their having, as is 
alleged, also retained a line of inspired prophets, and surely inspiration alone could have 
predicted to a race supposed to have come from Central Asia, before they had yd seen the 
sea, that white men would come to them in ships who would restore to them the hook 
\\ ith the words of the eternal God. I have the same faith in the genuineness of this as a 
prediction that I have in the genuineness of the G&ro and Abor tradition of the origin of 
the English!. 

The following notice of the Karen polity and paganism I take from Dr. Latham who 
quotes Mr, Crosse, 

Their government J is patriarchal, but besides the elders, two classes of men exercise 

considerable influence, the Bukho and the Wi. The* former is 

uotmimwit; Viwu. a priest, an adept at the conduct of ceremonials somewhat of a 

* N«tw of the Karen language by Revd. F. Ma*on. 

t The wnptural traditions* are found ehiefiy amongst the Stfan Karon*. All the tribe* hav© tradition* of (Jod having 
once dvvplt amongst them ; but in regard to creation many have wandered awa.V from the old tradition into chUdwh myth*. 
Home cvid< ntly tinted with ITiiultiiani, and «ome that appear to harebeon originated aiice they caruo hi contact with the white 
moi ; vide Journal, Asiatic Society ilcngal, Volume Ul, pages 170*19tf» &c 

J Jiutluiutf !>**»'. Ethnolog), Vol. I 
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magician and a little of! a physician. The latter is a prophot or oracle, but he only 
predicts when the spirit throws him into epilepsy or into a state of qaati involuntary 
and foaming. We have seen this before in the Kachari Ojha, and shall see it 
On recovering from the fit he delivers his prophecy . 

individual, genii of the Karens are called Kolah, or La, or 

iA ._.. K^^^ ^^'U^^ t ....... 

3&^;^'I&;; fyijtfiji^$ffi fyfo^^jiitfQjb, and : :%^*$jj§ljti 

him till his death, but the Kelah does not die with him. '. Some ' Las thus separated 
from the bc>dywMch they lmve mliabited; remain on earth and become mischievous spirits. 
Some go to hades, some (thence?) to hell, some to heaven. But besides this altetego that 
each man possesses, bad passions, reckless follyy and madness, have each their Kelah, and a 
man ails, or appears according to the La of the kind that seizes him. The moral 
principle or soul is called * Thah' ; when we do good, or when we do evil, it is the Thah 
that does it. 

The head is the abode of a deify called Tso (conscience ?) ; so long as he keeps his 
M ,. .* . seat, no Kelah (evil propensity ?) can do any mischief. 

The God Phi-pho presides in a sort of purgatory, called 
cootay. Those who die ordinarily go to him. If the shades are good, and please him, 
they are passed on to heaven ; if they fail to give satisfaction, they are sent to * Lerah', 
hell. 

But some mortals, as the Burmese generally, arc so wicked, that they do not go to 
Phi. They become goblins, ' Kephoo', &c., and wander about feeding on the Jteiahs (evil 
propensities ?) of men.f 

In the Mukhas the parents and ancestors of the Karens are worshipped with offerings. 
They are regarded, as the creators of the present generation, and they preside over 
marriages and births. $ 

The ' Wi' has the power of reviving the dead or dying, but he must first catch the 
spirit of some person alive and divert it to the dead one. The person thus robbed sinks 
into death, but he is rovived by a similar process, and so the Wi may continue the 
operation ad infinitum. 

One very benevolent deity, called Phibi-Ya, sits on a lonely stump and watches the 
corn-fields, and it is due to her kind care that the corn ripens and the granaries are filled. 

Under the denomination Karen are included several tribes speaking different dialects 

of the same language. The Sgans arc the most numerous ; they 

otwTrib*. ^ found frpm Mergui in latitude 12°N. to Prome and Toungoo 

in nearly latitude 10°.§ Beyond the Toungoo southern boundary, they call themselves 

Man-ne-pgha, and on crossing Mitnam creek Paki. 

The Pwos are found scattered in the same region as the Sgans to a short distance 
above Sitang. They, have generally adopted Budhism. The Sgans call this clan Pwos, 
but they call themselves Sho, and they are distinguished by wearing embroidered 
tunics. 

* RwL J. IWiwon, Journal, Auntie Society, Bengal, Vol. 34, ]>. 2^0. t Latham. J Manon. 

§ Noto* on the Karen language <fcr., by tb* ltt>vd. F, Mason, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1858, p. 131 
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Distinction by dress is common to other Karen tritxjs. The Rod Karens are not, as 
one would suppose, so called from the color of, their skins; they owe the appellation to the 
color of their breeches. The wild Karens have red radiating lines on the seate of the 
Ramc garment, but this appears to be a compromise on the orthodox custom, which is to 
have the radiating lines tattooed on their btfeks. 

The Bghai Karens are found in Pegu, south of Toungoo. Their eastern boundary is 
the Salween. They are greatoT savages than the other Karens, robbers and kidnappers by 
profession. 

The Sgans, Pwos, and Bghais are the principal Karen tribes, but there ate two or 
three smaller ones, the Mopgha, the Toungthus (which signifies 'southern mountaineers,' 
they call themselves Pa-an), and a tribe called Tari, who shave their heads leaving a tuft 
of hair on each temple. ..•■■.■'■-,■ 

I have no description of the personal appearance of the Karens. It would appear 
from incidental references that their features are more regular or more Caucasian than 
those of the tribes around them ; but the best authority, Colonel Phayre, upholds that 
their national physiognomy is essentially Indo-Chinese, and their speech connects them 
with the same family. 

Their tradition regarding their migrations is thus given by the Rcvd. Mr. Mason :-— 

" These cities of our jungles were in ruins when we came here. This country is not 

our own. We came from the north, where we wore independent 
T«ait«m» of migration* of the Burmese> the Siftme8ej ^^ tiw) Tajaings, who now rule 

over us. There we had a city and a country of our own called Toungoo. All the 
Karens of Siam, Burmah, and Pegu, came originally from that region : their traditions 
carry them back far beyond Toungoo. There they had settled, but their ancestors 
had crossed the river of running sand in coming there. That -was a fearful trackless 
region where the sands rolled before the winds like the waves of the sea, but they were 
supernaturally led through it." 

Mr. Mason adds, — " To what this river or waters of running sand referred was quite 
an enigma to me for several years, till I mot with the journal of the Chinese Budhist 
pilgrim, Pa Hian, who came from China to India in the early part of the fifth century 
of the Christian era. He thus designates the groat desert between China and Tibet. The 
governor of the town of sands, he says, furnished his party with the necessary means of 
crossing the" river of sand. There are evil spirits in this river of sand, he continues, and 
such scorching winds, that who enoountoreth them dies and none escape; neither birds are 
seen in the air, nor quadrupeds on the ground. On every side, as far as the eye can reach, 
if you seek for the proper place to cross, there is no other marks to distinguish it than the 
skeletons of those who have perished there; these alone seem to indicate the route." 

Of these traditional migrations, Colonel Phayre says, "JSuch trilies, as the Burmese, 
the Karens, and the Mon (Talaings), would readily find their way from Central Asia by the 
course of the rivers Salween and Mecnam towards the south ; some would be led westerly, 
and so gain the valley of the Irawaddy in the upper course of that river. This the 
Talaings and Burmese probably did at an early period, whilst the Karons kept for ages, to 
the mountain bordering east and west of the Salween 1 and Mecnam rivers, and only 
lately came into the Irawaddy valley and along the mountains bordering on the seacoast, 
as far as 12° northern latitude. 
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1 hare • introduced tlie Karens ioto this work, though they are not in Bengal, in 
consequence of their evident connection with some of the Asdm 
races* Im^»»ti^ Apeople 

of no small importance, $he ^y^gs, ojp Mi>n, of Pegu, who, we are informed, jspeak a 
language quite distinct from the Indo-Chinese tongues of the adjoining tribes, but which 
strongly resembles the Munda 0* Ho language of Singhhhum and Ohdtii Mgpur. 
Mr. J. R. Logan, quoted ty Colonel Hiayie, in, his paper on the history of the Btirmah 
race,* considers "the radical identity of the relative pronouns, definitives, and numerals of 
the Kol with those of tbfr Hon-Anlun group as established. Both groups in their glossarial 
basis are branches of one formation, much more akin to Til>etan Burman than to Dravidian. 

There appear to tie good grounds for inferring tliat the ancestors of the Takings or 
,Mon people were amongst the earliest settlers in the Burmese Provinces, and they may 
be regarded as the aboogines of Pegu; but whether they came from the north or the 
south, is still, I think, an open question* 

Following the rivers that had been their guides from the snows they may have 
pressed on to the seaboard, other hordes coming after them and filling up the most 
advantageous positions in their rear. They could extend only by crossing the sea to 
India; but Mr. Logant considers it more probable that they followed the course of 
the Brahmaputra, as " the relation of the Mon-Anam to the Vindhyan dialects shows 
that the Dravidian traite of the former were wholly or chiefly acquired in Bengal." 

The Asamese to this day call the Burmese Hon or Mdn, and the country Mdn-desh. 
The Chinese call them Mien. 

Is there any connection between this word Mon and the Ifltinda,} as the Clrdtid 

IST&gptir branch of the Kols call themselves? .Wc generally find 

rtvemont occurrence of the th t the namc used }>y one of these prkuitivc tribes to indicate 

name Mun, * x 

themselves is their word for ' man'. In the specimen of languages 
of Southern Africa given in Pritchard's Natural History of Man, we find the following : — 

Deig#o& Iky. Mozambique. Bnali. Niko. Kawba. Pokomo. Nian. Kongo. 

Monhi, Mantu. Mtu, Mutu. Mundu MiUtu. Munda, Moontau, 

In the language of the Piji islanders the wotd for sun is identical with the word 
used by the Mtradag, viz., ' singa.' 

Mr. Logan notices that in the dialect of the Binnua and Simang people in Province 
Wellesley and Prince of Wales Island, the pronouns t*sed have the peculiar forms that 
were current amongst the Himalaia people which predominated in the Gangetic 
basin and its confines before the Arians advanced. The pronouns and many other 
common vocables are still nsed by the Kols or SanUl tribes on the Ganges, the 
Kgi or K&sia on the Brahmaputra basin, the Palaong, and the Mon, or Peguans, on the 
Irawaddy, the Kambojans on the Mekong, and the Anamese on the Tonguin. That a 
Mon colony flourished on the Mtinda down to a period long subsequent to the intrusion 
of the Arians into India, is evidenced by rocky inscriptions in characters similar to the 
ancient Mon which are found in Province Wellesley and on Bukit Mariam.§ 

* Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. 1, for 1864 page 28, note. 

t Journal, Indian Aruhi)xdago, paragraph** 157 and 151). Soe note, pom. 24, to Pluiyro, on tlio History of the Bunaah 
Race. « 

J Munda h generally said to be derived, from the Sanskrit word signifying * a head.' 

§ Note on Races in Prince of Walos laknd and Province WcUeHfey by Mr. Logau, forwarded In the Government of the 
fttmita &>ttlemtfnt8, in a letter from Colonel W. Man, dated October 12th, 18GC. 
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VOCABULARY TO GEOUP TVS 



English. 


ob MyawmX.* 


Khtkko ob Snotr. 


Kavx. 


K6m. 


Mb6, 


K«i> Kahvx. 

„:^jft^.->j>«.-.u ■— 


One 


— JT"" 


tit 


... 


Uh&t 


... 


hi- ^ 


«* 


lia 


loung 


• *> 


Two 


... 


nhit 


*• • 


p&n*nh( 


... 


nf 


"*. 


nhii 


pr6 .„ 


:.ne, ; 


Three 


• t • 


t/zon 


••* 


thum 


... 


kft*tun 


%•• 


tfim 


shur '•* 


thou. 


Four 


• •• 


1€ 


••* 


Ihi 


•»• 


nta-lf 


... 


pa-lu ••. 


ta-lf ... 


Iwie, 


Five 


* • * 


ug& 


... 


nghau 


... 


pang-ngfi. 


• •'• 


pan , .. 


ta-nga ... 


nya^ 


Six 


... 


khyouk 


••• 


aauk 


... 


ta-fi 


... 


ta*ru 


ta-r6 


thentho. 


Seven 


• •• 


khun-nhit 


♦•• 


*'h6 


... 


sari 


... 


«a-r6 


ra-*nhit . . ♦ 


theuthota. 


Eight 


••• 


ahyit 


• a. 


aat 


••» 


kaya 


... 


ta-ya ••• 


rfyit 


lwietho. 


Nine 


• •» 


ko 


** « 


ko 


... 


ta-ko * 


... 


ta-kau 


ta-kd 


Iwiethota. 


Ten 


... 


«'hai 


••• 


ha 


... 


ha~auh 


• •• 


hau 


ha ... 


taeihe. 


Twenty 


... 


nhiWhai 


• • • 


k6r 


••• 


ktfmih 


••v 


a-pum-r^ ••. 


'pf-ra-mf •*. 


neshe # 


Fifty 


.* * 


ng&K hai 


• •• 


nghau-gfp 


... 


ku~i-pang-ng& ,,, 


wf-pa-rf ... 




nyo-fthi*. 


Hundred... 


tayrf 


... 


klii-at 


•»•♦ . 


ta-rft 


••• 


churn Tfei-ri ••• 


.« ... 


tayay. 


I 


• *« 


nga 


• •* 


kyi 


... 


M4 


»*• 


kai 




va. 


We 


• •• 


nga*do 


• •a 


kin~n( 


••» 


ka-chf 


... 


ka-i-tio 




p»y 


Thou 


... 


men or nen 


... 


nang 


••• 


n&n 


• •« 


nang 




na. 


You 


... 


mendo 


... 


n&ng-nf 


••* 


nun-ohi 


... 


n&ig ohi no ... 




thie. 


He 


... 


tAA 


*•• 


ni 


... 


ha-na-i 


... 


hii 




a. 


They 


• •• 


tluldo 


• «• 


ni-di or ni-li 


... 


h&n-na orha-ni-chi 






••• •»* 


Of me 


• •• 
















* •••• 




Of n» 


••• 


















«**'••* 


Of ye 


... 


t 




" 










♦•»••• 




Of him 


... 










*••• • «. 




» » . . »•• 


• • • •*« 




Mine 


• *» 


ng&i 


... 


ki-ko 


••» 


k£-f~un 


... 


••• ... 




va. 


Our 


• •• 


ng&doi 


... 


ki-ni-ko 


... 


k&chi-uxi 


.»• 






pay. 


Thine 


• •• 


men! 


a «♦ 


n&ng~ko 


»•* 


nan-un 


••• 




••• ••« 


na^ 


Your 


... 


tncmdoi 


• ♦• 


nang ni ko 


... 


nan-ohi-un 


•*« 


.»• ... 




thifc. 


His ,, 


• •» 


a<ii 


... 


ni-ko 


... 


ha-na~i~un 


... 


••• ... 




a. 


Their 


♦ .. 


thu doi 


• •• 


nf-d(-ko 


... 


ha-ni-chi-un 


... 






A. 


Hand 


> 


let 


••• 


kiith 


••• 


a-ku 


• •i 


ka 


rut 


su. 


Foot 


• •• 


khyg 


• »« 


ka-ko 


•• 


a-kho 


••« 


khou 


khouk 


kha. 


Nose 


• *• 


na hnung 


... 


.•« • • . 











• ... 




Eyo 


•** 


myotoi 


• •■ 


rnf-u-i 


••♦ 


ami 


... 


m<S 


nun «.« 


may. 


Mouth 


... 


nh«p 


•*• 


hak.kau 


... 


a-ma-ka 


• •• 


H-boung 


naur 




Tooth 


... 


t*wa 


• •* 


ka-hau 


*•• 


a-fha 


•a* 


ho * ... 


yun ..: 


kho-kha 


Ear 


... 


na 


«... 


ka-nhau 


»•« 


a-ga-na 


... 


ka-no ... 


pa-rim 


kba-lay. 


Hair 


*.. 


a'baben 


... 


lu~a£m 


... 


a-«*liam 


... 


R'ham 


H*hAm ... 


kho-Iya. 


HeeA 


• •• 


ghoung 


• »t 


16 


... 


a-lu 


«». 


a-lu 


14 


hoo-kratu , 


Tongue 


... 














*•• ••■ 


#•♦ •■«. 




Belly 


••» 


we/m 


••« -H 


•». • * . 














Baek 


• *• 


h° 


•»» 












*•• •*« 




Iron 


... 


thAn 


.*. 


thf 




R*heln 


• a. 


ta-rnhd 


loung-ha ... 


hto-htay 


Gold 


• «« 


ahwe 


• •» 










••«.»» 




... «•• 


Silver 


... 


PffW$ 


... 














p- 


Go 


... 


thvi 


• •• 


t«it 


... 


la 




u 


•«.• »•• 


syeu. 


Eat 


• •• 


»& 


• *■ 


rt 




tf»a 

•■■gar.'.vg.'w.'gs.T'.J. 1 ., '. ,\;[...Tf 




a* . ••• 


e. 



♦The Rod K«r*n wor»U »r-» t«k<m fW>Tti JonmM AMUttn Ptw^v, Itonpftl, Vnri IT, 18«fi, p. 2SH»i ■«!•> nwiw*««, Khywir. Kai»«. JCjJml. MrJ, IV«m ditto, 
for 19&3, f>. B j the Buhuoho words in Italic* are t*kw» frtim the 6«)«vtioii«, R«?<s©r4« of ttovewnwit of . India, Korean DepaTvUMtit, #o 27 t «fiii«nd»c. 
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EtfCWSH. 


Btthmehk, M ira 

OH MYAJM*A. # 


Sit 

Father 

Mother 




tMing 

phJW 

a-mi 


... 
••« 

♦*» 


u 

2 .3 M 


... 
••• 


ako nffce 
uma numa 
lu 


•*» 


Woman 
Wifo 


... 
••• 


meingma 


•«'• 


Child 


... 






Son 

Daughter 

81ave 




chagau kyi 
chum wtt 


«... 

... 


Cultivator 


♦•• 






Shepherd 
God 




phura 


••* . 


Devil ... 

Como 

Beat (strike)..* 
Stand ... 
Sun ... 


nat pit ta 

14, youk 
y&k, pok 
thft, mat 
no 


* • 

••» 

••• 


Moon 


•«. 


la 


••* 


Star 


... 


kyai 


... 


Fire 


••» 


mf 


... 


Water 


... 


y* 


••t 


House 


• •» 


cing 


••• 


Horse 
Cow 


• •* 


myin 

nui , 




Cock 


• •• 






Duck 


• •• 






Ass 


• *. 






Camel 


♦ »♦ 


■' 




Bird 
To die 


... 


nghet 
tse do 


... 


To give 

ltuu 

Up (above] 

Near 
Who 


• ** 
• •• 

• •* 


p6 

pyg 

apomha 

ni 

bWi/Au 


••• 

• a* 


And 

Yes 


... 


ligoung 
hckhe 


• »• 


Down (l»elow) 

Far 

What 


cmk nihu 
bhd 




But 


• •• 






No 

Before 

Behind 


in 

* • 


mahok 


... 


Why 
If 


■»» 


bh6 py\ilo 


... 


Alas 


• •• 








KfttBHO OU 8KOV. 



ngdnge 

pau 

mi 



kUng 



lo 

lilO-16 
tun-e 
ko-nki 
khhtu 

ml 

tu-i 

fin 

slid 

shark 



hau 

pe-ge 
ohn-n£ 
ada-ma-ka 
a-shyo^ro-yan 
u-l( am 



a-hi ... 

de-kan 

t«u4 a-lhau a-me 

i-ni-ham 



hi-a 



f-na4o4m 




ka~nu 
pa-«i 
ua-u-i . 



ka-wi 



va 

ma-16 

kardo 

ka«nf 

la 

iWhi 

ini-f 

tfW 

m 

ta-pliu 

kha-bo-1 



ka-vaorta-v£ ... 



na-pu 

a-wlu 

a-koung*W 

xioi 

a~pa-i-ni£ 

ta-ko-ka 

ting-bo 

khan-la 



na-u-ka 



ta-u-sa-no 



tat 

ani-po 

am-nu 



ku-mi 



you 

pu-khou-orathum 

«ng-thou 

ka-ni 

hlo 

ka-sf 

mba-i 

tu-i 

dm 

koung-ngu 

»i-ra ... 



ta-wu 

JTOl 

lei 

i-klun 

ki-sa 



nan 
i-klot 



na-o 



p* 
a4 



mru 



to-nin 

pfi-la 

ki-rek 

ma-( 

tu-f 

kin 

ko-ra-nga 

tsi-ya 



ta-wd 



o-nya. 
phay. 
mcu. 



pray-ka-ya. 



ray. Ha. 
mu» 

se-htau* 
la-moo. 
>y. 
ahay. 
me. 
htye. 
hie. 
to-the. 
popu. 



htu. 



dye. 
kywa. 
klau-khoo. 
phoo. 



vau. 

eu, mo-han. 

ldau-lay. 

ye. 



to. 



Bay-tie-to. 
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GROUP V. 

HINDUISED ABORIGINES AND BROKEN TRIBES. . 

Section 1.— Preliminary Remarks. 

We are told in the Purans that the inhabitants of the Vindhya mountains are the 
descendants of 'Nishada,' sprung or born from the thigh of King Vena.* They are 
described as being of the colour of charcoal or as black as a crow, and having flattened 
iaees; and they are innately and hopelessly vicious, because Nishada was so organized, or 
his birth was so arranged, that he bomaway from the body of Vena all the sins for which 
that monarch had previously been notorious, and bequeathed them to his offspring, leaving 
Ms majesty free from all taint and ready for heaven. 

We have in this and many similar legends indications that in the most remote times 
there was in Central India* an intensely dark race, and though the classification might 
be deemed unscientific and indefinite, I do not think we should be wrong in fact, 
if we were still to speak of their descendants as the swarthy aborigines, in contradistinc- 
tion to the people of Mongolian origin, who still retain their brown or tawny hues. 

I do not wish to ignore the fact that a tropical sun and noxious climate have 
a powerful influence on the colour of the skin ; but it is also true that under 'similar 
circumstances of climate and situation certain races of the early settlers retain a 
comparatively fair complexion, whilst others in the same position are almost black. 
When we find, as we often do, in particular tribes a great variety of complexion, it is 
gonerally under circumstances that on other accounts load us to infer a mixture of races ; 
but when we find one people nearly always yellow or tawny who have lived for ages 
in the same climate with another people who are nearly always black, we cannot suppose 
that climate is the only, influence at work. Affiliating the blacks on Nishada if it pleases 
us to do so, we look to some other origin for tho tawnies. 

In ascribing fanciful origins to the aborigines, the Aryans to a certain extent 
admitted them into their own families as bastard relatives of their own and of their gods. 
There Is, says Menu, no fifth class from which impure tribes could have been born. 

* Vena was an incorrigible heretic, perhaps some great potentate amongst the aborigines who would not lie converted, 

but he is represeutod as ignoring nil the heavenly host and ordering that be alone 
lW bh M^lXu Scwwllllo^wwltt. 11 * WM *° ** ft d° m £ To* sages and Bishis gaiuing uothing by their expostulations, 

slew him. The country was without it ruler, as he had left no progeny. The Munis 
rubbed the thigh of the dead lqpg, and from 1t there sprung " a man like a cbarrod log with flattened fare, and very riiort, 
They said to him "uiBh&aa," ait down ; so he was called Niubdda, and from him are descended the NiahAdas of the Vindhyun 
Mountains, notorious for their wicfeeddeeda. By this meana tho ain of King Venn was expelled. They thou rubbed bit. 
right hand and his glorious immaculate son Prithu was produced, and Vena, delivered from hell, ascended to heaven. 



According to the theory of the origin of the castes given to. ^b«/jS^MP^.^|HfMf'<sir'. iJfii«fP^iB3tlli^- ■ 
bharat,* Bmhrnans were bom white, Kshetryas red, YafegrM '^dE^ 
Brahmans, however, lost their colour by irregularities ; those wild became black were ad- 
dieted to lying and eovetousness 1. The impure races according to thistheA)ry are caused by 
admixture of castes. The same authority says, " the Nish&das aire the offepring of a Sudra 
woman by a Brahman; a Chandala, 'lowest of men,' from a Sudra father aad a Taisya 
female, or a Kshetrya and a Brahmani. They became Mleehohas by abandonment of 
proper rites." In all probability, when Menu wrote, great masses of the aborigines had 
become, as we still find thoni, converts to Hinduism; but as the Brahmanical doctrines 
required that a man should be born in the faith, it became necessary to give the proselytes 
new pedigrees. 

The Sudras are not, as a rule, a swarthy race. The dark Hindus may have become 
dark from climate or from admixture with the swarthy aborigines, or both ; but, as a rule, 
all Hindus properly classed as Sudras show both in feature and colour an unquestionable 
Aryan descent, though from exposure and the rougher nature of their avocationB they 
may generally appear to be darker and coarser than the so-called twice born classes. 
When we find thorn, as in the Jungle Mahals, in juxtaposition with the dark aborigines, 
the difference is distinguishable at a glance. 

But the allusions to the Mlecbchas and Basyus in the early Sanskrit literature, de- 
note that whilst there were amongst the earlier colonists people who had made some 
advance in civilization and wore sufficiently powerful to be respected and conciliated, there 
were others who wore despised and reviled as little above the level of the brute creation. 
They had then as now tawny aborigines and black aborigines. The Vindhyan range, 
which probably included all the hilly parts of Chtitid Nagpur, are especially indicated as 
the locality of the latter, the black, ill-favored, people ; and there we still find specimens of 
the lowest type of humanity ; creatures who might justly be regarded as the unimproved 
descendants of the manufacturers of the stone implements found in the Damiidar coal- 
ftelds.t These are the true aborigines, the » Asuras,' from whom a considerable proportion 
of the black pigment is derived that has darkened the skins of a large section of the 
population and given us the lowest type of feature. 

The pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Gangetic provinces may have included tho people 
described by Mr. Hodgson as the broken tribes of Nepal, who are dark, though in a climate 
favorable to fair and ruddy complexions : — the Kocch, who are the most eastern of the 
dark primitive races, the Cheros,the Kharwars, the Kolaria» tribes, and some others to be 
presently' noticed. If we except the Providian dialect spoken by the Oraons and 
BajntaMli hill tribes, who appear to be of comparatively recent introduction, the Kolarian 
or Mtinda language is the only pre-Aryan tongue now spoken in Bihar and Bengal 
proper. It has been wonderfully preserved by different tribes, some massed together as 
the Mdnda, Santal, and Bhtfmij ; some quite isolated and far apart, who have had "no 
communication with those named or with .each other for ages. The tribes I am about to 
describe in this chapter speak no language but a dialect of Hindi ; but their physical 

* Muir'n Sanskrit texts, vol. I, page 38. ' 

f Discovered by Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey. See Memoir, Jherria coal-field, page 966. It wonjd be singular if 
these stone implements fomtd on the banks of the Damiidar— 1>« in the Mfinda lartgtiage meaning water— and the great 
veneration of the Sautals for that river, were connected. 
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bow® of their custom the remnants they : lu^ jinierf^ of their primitive 
and* in soitae oases th(^? ticaditions, lead to the ooHelusion that they are the 
remaants of a people wk)^ together with the Kolarian races, occupied Bihdr and 
great part of Bengal proper pfcior to the appearance of the first Aryan invaders. And 
as the Mtinda or Eol language is common to so many of the tribes who may be 
thus linked together, and as those who do not speak it can only converse in the tongue 
of the conquerors, jt is highly probable that the Mtinda was at one time the spoken 
language of all BMr and Bengal. 

The priests of Ceylon, according to Captain Mahoney, allege that in Madhyadesa 
(Oya), when Gautama was barn, the art of writing was not known. The language 
spoken, says Buchanan Hamilton,* was no doubt that of the Oheros and Kols. The 
former are spoken of as a dominant, the latter as a subject race. It is said the Cheros 
accepted the doctrines of Gautama, the Kols rejected them. Buchanan thinks, they were 
originally the same people, but the Cheros adopting first Budhism subsequently obtained 
and maintained a position as purely born Hindus, whilst the Kols rejecting all change 
adhered to their impurity of life, and gradually isolating themselves, or driven from the 
society of those who affected to despise them, preserved their unlettered language and 
primitive customs to the present day. 

That the proselytes should have gradually lost all recollection of their mother 
tongue, is not surprising. The process of absorption of the ruder forms of speech is 
rapidly progressing under our very eyes or in our hearing. I went this year (1868) to 
Jashptir expecting to obtain there ready means of noting down the peculiarities of the 
language of the Korw&s. A number of most uncouthJooking savages of *the tribe 
attended on my summons. But they were 'Dihi KorwAs/ that is, men who had 
abandoned their nomadic hill life and made settlements in the plains ; and not one of 
them would acknowledge that he could speak a word of Korwd. 

I may mention another instance. There are many Oraon villages in Chtitid Ndgpilr 
in which the Oraon language is quite lost, but the inhabitants nevertheless speak two 
tongues — Mtinda and Hindi. It is highly probable that other tribes speaking the 
Miinda language, have acquired it, losing their own. There is so much difference in 
character, physical traits, and customs between the Sant&l and the Singbhum Ho, that I 
should not be surprised to find they were of distinct origin, though speaking the same 
language and having a common faith. It is an interesting fact that the language 
appears to have followed the religion. All the tribes that have become Hindu in faith, 
have lost their old language and speak a rude dialect of Hindi. The Oraons in OhdtiA 
N&gpiir follow the Mtinda paganism and adopt the Mtinda language. The Milnda, 
Ho, Sant&l, and other Kolarian tribes, who adhere to their ancient faith, have preserved 
their old language, or at all events a pre- Aryan language. 

Section 2.— The Cheiios and Kuakwahs. 

I have already observed that the Gangetie provinces were in all probability once 
occupied by a people speaking the Mundii or Kolarian language, and of these the latest 
dominant tribe were the Ghet4f>s. 

* See Buchanan on Bili&r, Mart in'* edition, page 20. 

2 G 
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In the districts of BihAr are numerous momiment* attiibutedj abiding to 
Buchanan, (and this is fully confirmed by all the enquiries I have fofcea able to inake,) to 
the Kola and Cheros, As these include temples dedicated to the worship ttf idofo it is not 
likely that the people now known as Kola were concerned in their poa«iM^ because, if 
there be a distinctive feature in the pagan worship of that people, it is the absence of all 
ideas of artificially lodging their deities or attempting to represent them. The Kols spokea 
of were in all probability I&arw&ra, who Have been for ages mixed up with the Cheros and 
subject to them. They claim affinity with each other, and have some customs in common. 

They may have both originally formed one nation with the Kols ; but the Kbarw&rs, 
like the Chercs* became proselytes to Hinduism, and established for themselves bastard 
coimectionship with the Hindus. The temple ruins attributed to them were most likely 
built after they had undergone some process of conversion. 

The distinctive physical traits of the Cheros have been considerably softened by the 
alliances with pure Hindu families, which their ancient power and large possessions 
enabled them to secure ; but they appear to me still to exhibit an iinniistakeable Mongolian 
physiognomy. They vary in colour, but are usually of a light brown. They have, as a 
rule, high cheek bones, small eyes obliquely set, and eyebrows to correspond, low broad 
noses, and large mouths with protuberant lips. 

It appears from Buchanan that the old Cheros, like the dominant Kolarian family 
of Ch&ti& N&gptir, claimed to be Ndgbangsis, and had the same tradition regarding their 
origin from the great * N/ig* or dragon that has been adopted by the Chutid N&gp&r 
family. The latter were, it seems, even in Gorakhp&r and Bih&r, allowed to be the heads 
of the Kdgbangsi family, and Buchanan considered them to be Cberos ; but they are, no 
doubt, originally of the same race as their Kol subjects, though frequent alliances with 
Riijpdt families have obliterated the aboriginal lineaments. 

The western part of 'Kosala,' that is Gorakhpur, continued 'sometime under- the 
Cheros after other portions of that territory had fallen into the hands of the people called 
Gorkha (honqe Gorkhaptir, Gorakhptxr ?), who were in their turn expelled by theTh&rus 
also from the north.* The Thilrus have left numerous monuments in Gorakhpiir, and 
a few of them still remain in the district and in Mithila. They claim to be of the 
family of the sun, L e. % the Aryan, but are said to have strongly marked Mongolian 
features. One of the liajas of this dynasty had for his chief priest a man named Easu, 
of the impure tribe of Musahar.* 

In Sbfih&b&d also the most numerous of the ancient monuments are ascribed to 
the Cheros, and it is traditionally asserted that the whole country belonged to them In 
sovereignty. Buchanant suggests, they were princes of the Sunaka family, who flourished 
in the time of Gautama about the sixth or seventh century before the Christian er#. 
An inscription at Budh Gya mentions one Phudi Chandra, who is traditionally said to 
have been a Chcro. The Cheros were expelled from SluihAMd, some say, by the 
Savaras or Suars, some say by a tribe called Hariha; and the date of their expulsion 
is conjectured to be between the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Both 
Cheros and Savaras were considered by the Brahmans of Sh&hab&d as impure or 
Mlechclias, but the Harihas are reputed good Kshetryas, , 

* Buohan»n, aiartiii'iSi tfditiou, Vol. XL, page 34& 
t Idem, Vol. 1, page 405. 
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The owrthrpw of the Cheros in Mithila and tylagadha seems to have been complete, 
fi . Once lcrt-da of the Gangetic provinces, they are now found in 

the 8h&h£b£d and Bih&r districts, only holding the meanest 
offices, or concealing themselves in the woods skirting the hills occupied by their cousins 
the Kharw&rs, hut in PaMmau they retained till a recent period the position they had 
lost elsewhere. A Cheeo family maintained almost an independent rule in that Pargana 
till the accession of the British Government ; they even attempted to hold their castles 
and strong places against that power, but were speedily subjugated, forced to pay 
revenue and subput to the laws. They were, however, allowed to retain their estates; 
and though the rights of the last llaja of the race were purchased by Government 
in 1813, in consequence of his falling into arrears, the collateral branches of the family 
have extensive estates there still. According to their own traditions (they have no 
trustworthy annals), they have not been many generations in Paitoiau. They invaded 
that country from Roht&s, and with the aid of R&jput chiefs, the ancestors of the 
Th&kurais of Eanka and Chainpur, drove out and supplanted a ll&jput Raja of the 
Itakshail family, who retreated into Sirgtija and established himself there. It is 
said that the Palamau population then consisted of Kharw&rs, Gonds, M£rs, 
Korw&s, Parbeya, and Kis&ns. Of these the Kharwars were the people of most 
consideration, the Cheros conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peaceful 
possession of the hill tracts bordering on Sirgtija ; all the Cheros of note who assisted in 
the expedition obtained military service grants of land which they still retain. It is 
popularly asserted that at the commencement of the Chero rule in Pal&mau, they 
numbered twelve thousand families, and the Kharwars eighteen thousand, and if an 
individual of one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, he will say, not that he is 
a Chero or a Kharw&r, but that he belongs to the twelve thousand or to the eighteen 
thousand, as the case may be. 

The Pahimau Cheros now live strictly as Kiijpiits and wear the 'poita', or caste thread. 
They do not, however, |ntetrmany with really good ll&jpiit families. I do not think they 
cling to this method of elevating themselves in the social scale so tenaciously as do the 
Kharw&rs. But intermarriages between Chero and Kharw&r families have taken place. 
A, relative of the Pal&mau Eaja married a sister of Maninath Sing, llaja of 
H&mgarh, and this is amongst themselves an admission of identity of origin ; as both 
claiming to be E&jp&ts they could not intejrmarry till it was proved to the satisfaction of 
the family priests that the parties belonged to the same class. But the Palamau Cheros, 
and I suppose all Cheros, claim to be descendants of Choin Muni, one of the ftishis, a 
monk of Kuroaon ; some say the Rishi took to wife the daughter of a llaja, and that 
the Cheros are the ^offspring of their union ; others, that the Cheros arc sprung in a 
mysterious manner from the Ashan, or seat, of Choin Muni. They have also a tradition 
that they came from the Honing. 

The Kharwdrs have different legends. They declare their original seat to have been 
lloht&s, so called from its having been the*, chosen abode of llohitaswa, son of King 
Harisehandra of the family of the sun, and they, considering themselves to be entitled 
as subjects of his paternal Government to claim to be of the same iamily as their father 
and chief, call themselves Sui*ja-l>angsas, and wear the 'potto', or caste string, as good 
Kshetrvas ; others say they are a inked race originated during the reign of llaja Ben, 
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by whose order all men were allowed to mate themselves with wd^im of Any castor 
Country, and the Kharw&s are the offspring of a tfuuriage between *t Kshetrya male 
and 'Bharni' female (i *♦> a wojmua of the aboriginal woes) thuu oontracted. From 
the extreme ugliness of their physiognomies* I am inclined to believe that the mass of 
Kharw&rs are of pure Turanian 4esoeat, tmd it is not improbable that they ape allied to 
the Kiratis, who, we are informed by Mr- Hodgson,* call themselves by a nearly similar 
name, viz., ' Kirawa/ and have like the Kharw&rs one dan or division of the tribe called 
M&njhi. The Kiratis are included amongst the descendants of Kishddas in the 
Bhagavat, and are described "as of black complexion," as * black as crows," with 
projecting chins, broad flat noses, red eyes, and tawny hair.f The tawny hair alludes, 
i imagine, to the rusty appearance it assumes when allowed to grow in a massed 
unkempt state. I have seen Korwds to whom the above description is very applicable. 

There is in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, a notice of the Kharw&rs 
of the Saimtir hills in the MiraapAr District to the north of the Son Biver by 
Captain J. T. Blunt, who, in his journey from Chun&r to EUora in tl*p year 1794 A. D., 
met with them and describes them as a very primitive tribe* He visited one of their 
villages consisting of half-a-dozen poor huts, and though proceeding with the utmost 
caution, unattended, to prevent alarm, the inhabitants fled at his approach. The women 
were seen, assisted by the men, carrying off their children and moving with speed to hide 
themselves in the woods. It was observed that they were nearly naked, and the only 
articles of domestic use found in the deserted huts were a few gourds for water vessels, 
some bows and arrows, and some fowls as wild as their masters. With groat difficulty, 
by the employment of Kols as mediators, some of the men were induced to return. 
They were nearly naked, but armed with hows and arrows and a hatchet. Captain 
Blunt was under the impression that these mountaineers spoke a peculiar language, and 
collected a few specimens, but nearly half the words given are Hindi :— 

JSttffltsL Kharwar. 

Food . Gopuckney, 

To sit dowu Gohurro. 

Salt Minku. 

A goat . . Ghargur, H. 

Fir<* Ugondewta, Hindi, Fire god 

A tiger . Korona. 

A hut . . Mujjarh. 

The Moon Chandurma, Chandhurma, H. 

IV Sun Stnjim dewta, Sun jfod, II. 

Speaking of the Kharwdrs of Sh&h6b6d, Buchanan says that groat confusion pro- 
vailed concerning them, because in different places they have in very different degrees 
adopted the rules of Hindu purity in very different situations of life. Some are found 
amongst the labouring classes bearing burdens and carrying pahtnqueens, some have attained 
iwitions as landowners, lording it over Brahmans and ltiijpi'its, their ryots, whilst others 
<>ecupy the table-land unmixed with any other tribe, and there is little reason to doubt 
that they are its original inhabitants. These, he observes, have retained the features by 
which the aboriginal tribes of the Vindhyan mountains ai;c distinguished, but no one has 

* Bee Journal, Aaiatic Society, Bengal, for 1858, page 448. 
f See Wilson a Viakuu Fura»a»ncw edition, vol, I„ p. 183, 
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^ with any of the tribe who r^^ Ifthe conjee- 

tm»<tfaetiity between Kimtifli^ iCbarwirs be correct, the structure of the original 
language would <K>nn<^ Mr. Hodg^6tf has given 

A Ml account of the Kirant or Kirati language** In the journal quoted, and says that the 
complex pronoininolization of the Kiranti verb points to a special connection with the 
Mtinda, In the fragments of an ancient religion presorved by the KharwArs notwitb- 
standing their Hinduism, there is much that supports the theory of their having been at 
one time in some way associated, if not connected, with the Kolarians. 

The Chores and Kharw&rs both observe like the KoLs triennial sacrifices. Every 
three years a buflalo and other animals are offered in the sacred 
ProwUiood attd Milei# grove f Sarna/ or on a rock near the village- They also have like 
some of the Kols a priest for each village called P&kn. He is always one of the impure 
tribes, a Bhtliya, or Kh&rw&r, or a Parheya, and is also called Byga, and he only can offer 
this great sacrifice. No Brahmanical priests are allowed on these occasions to interfere. 
The Deity honored* is the tutelary god of the village, sometimes called Du&r Pah&r, 
sometimes Dharti, sometimes Purgahaili, or Daknai, a female, or Dura, a Sylvan god, 
the same perhaps as the Darhd of the Kols, I found that the above were all worshipped 
in the village of Munka in Palftmau, which belongs to a good typical Chero, Kunwar 
Bhik&ri Sing. 

Buchanan estimated the Kharw&rs of Sh&Mb&d at about 150,000, They are still 
more numerous in the districts of Ohutii N%p6r, especially in the PaUrnau and 
R&mgarh estates, and a large proportion of the landed gentry are Kharwfirs. 

The Raja* of R&mgarh and Jashpiir are members of this family who have nearly 
succeeded in obliterating their Turanian traits by successive intermarriages with ATyan 

families. The Jashp&r Raja is wedded to a lady of pure R&jptit 
blood, and, by liberal dowries, has succeeded in obtaining a similar 
union for three of his daughters. It is a costly ambition, but there is no doubt that the 
infusion of fresh blood greatly improves the Kharw&r physique. The late Maharaja 
Sambhundth Singh of Rdmgarh, was a remarkably handsome man, sufficiently so to 
support his pretensions to be a true child of the sun ; but according to the traditions and 
annals of his own family, his ancestors must have been very low in the social scale 
when they first came to R&mgarh. They are descended from the younger of two brothers, 
who, generations ago, came as adventurers, and took service under the Maharaja of 
Chtlti& N&gptir, The elder obtained lUmgarh as a fief on his doing homage to the 
Maharaja and receiving the ' tilak/ or mark of investiture, from that great potentate's t,oe ! 

Almost all the men of ancient standing with proprietary rights in the lUmgarh 
estate are Kharw&rs. The Th&kurs of Htisir S&ram and Babu Dalgovind of Khoyra, 
of R&jp&t lineage, have become Kharw&rs by marrying into the Raja's family. 

The Kharwirs are divided into four tribes or families,— Bhogtas, Mdnjhis, lUtits, and 
Mahatos. 

The Bhogtas are found in the hills of Pai&mau skirting Sirguja, in Tori and Bhanwav 

Paih&r of Chdtid Mgpiir and other places. They have always 

had an^ndmerent reputation. The head of the clan in Paldmau 

was a notorious freebooter, who, after having been outlawed, and successfully evading 

every attempt to capture him, obtained a j&gir on his surrendering and promising to 

2 ii 
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keep the peace. He kept to his engagement, and died in fair repute; but hi* two sons 
could not resist the opportunity afforded by the disturbances of 1857-58. Alter giving 
much trouble, they were captured,— one was hanged, the other transported for life, and 
the estato was confiscated. 

The low Kharwars in feature strongly resemble the Santals. They are very dark, 

pl sk-ai traits w ® tl W ma ^ B ^ shaped low noses, thick protuberant lips, and 

cheek bones or zygomata that projeot so as tc make the temples 
hollow. In their worship of the manes of their ancestors and their triennial, or sometimes 
biennial, sacrifices to the tutelary pagan gods, they follow the custom of the Kolarian 
tribes; but here, so far as I know, the similarity ends. The Kharwars are of a lazy, 
sullen disposition, and have no festive meetings like the Sant&ls and their brethren. 
In adopting Hinduism, it is the bloody Kali as CMndi that they most delight to 
honor, and if they are not maligned, many a human victim suffers on the altars erected 
by them in her name. It is a fact that some of our people who fell into their hands in 
1857 and 1858, were so dealt with. 

In a village* recently visited by the writer in Palamau on the borders of Sirguja, 
I found all the inhabitants Kharwars except one family ,— that of the village pagan 
priest, who was a Korwa. I have often remarked this peculiarity of the borderers to take 
as priest the greatest barbarian they could And in the neighbourhood. They argue that 
the hill people, being the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the local spirits, and are in least peril from them; besides, they are wholly 

pagan, whilst the people in whose behalf they make offerings 

having Hindu and Brahmanical tendencies, could only offer a 

divided allegiance to the sylvan gods which it might not be safe to tender. The chosen 

priest was called the Byga. He told me that he offered sacrifices in the name of the 

village every second year to Chindol, a male spirit, Chanda, a female spirit, and to Parvin. 

Buffalo, sheep, and goats are offered to all these promiscuously. They do not associate 

Chanda with Kali, and make no prayers to any of the Hindu gods ; but when they are in 

great affliction, they appeal to the sun. They have no particular name for the luminary, 

calling it * suraj,' and any open place on which he shines may be the, altar. The other 

gods have, shady retreats. These villagers honored their' ancestors by a yearly offering of 

a wether goat ; this is strictly a family affair. The animal is killed and eaten at home. 

The Kharwars do not indulge in dancing as an amusement after the fashion of the 

Kolarian and Oraons, but they have dancing festivals in which 

aBUns " the women join. They dance apart from the male performers, 

and are so modest about it, that not only is each girl's head covered by her own dress, 

but alight cloth is thrown in addition over the heads of the whole group. The Kqr- 

was of this part of Palamau have adopted this mode of double veiling. It appeared 

strange to see Kolarian girls disporting themselves in so prudish a fashion, and I am 

satisfied that their cousins of Singbhum, Manbhura, and Sant&lia, would soon laugh them 

out of such mauvaiae honte. 

In the above practices the Kharwars appear to have retained their primitive or 

at least non- Aryan customs, but they generally follow the Hindu 

amagesan uri ». observances in marriages and in their disposal of the dead. 

"~ *Nol». 
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Parents arrange for the marriages of their children, whilst they are yet too young to 
choose for themselves, and a Brahman priest attends to direct the ceremonial and read 
the passages from the sacred books. 

The dead are burned, and the ashes thrown into some river or stream with as little 
delay as possible. 

It is worthy of notice that the Bdjmahdl hill tribes in their traditions accounting for 
the creation of various races of man,* make mention of the Kkarw&rs as a people, 
who, driven across the Ganges, lived in tents, having no settled abode. 

Section 3.— The Parheyas. 

The people in PaUman so called appear to be the mere remnant of a tribe who, 
according to their own traditions and the traditions of other races in this district, once 
formed an important section of the population. I have little to say about them. They 
arc one of the numerous tribes, or perhaps, it might be more correctly stated, one of 
the branches of the great tribe who, with Turanian features and many corresponding 
customs, have adopted Hindi as a language to the obliteration of all their primitive 
forms of speech, and who, though affecting Hindu customs, retain practices that are in the 
eyes of Hindus impure and abhorrent. Their marriages and funeral ceremonies are 
Hindu. In the former, the red powder called 'sindtir' is used, the bridegroom sealing 
the compact by touching and marking with it the forehead of his bride. The Kolarian 
races who have adopted the custom, show their superior appreciation of female dignity 
by requiring an interchange of the process, the bride respectfully returning 4he com- 
pliment by similarly marking her husband. The Hinduised tribes do not allow of her 
taking so active a part in the ceremony. The Faldmau Parheyas have retained the 
adoration of sylvan deities, Dharti, whose name we shall frequently meet, and Gohet. 
These gods dwell in the hills and delight in the blood of goats.f 

I have noticed considerable variety of features amongst the Parheyas. Of four I had 
before me at BAmkinda in Paldmau, two might have been classed as Negro, two as 
Mongolian. The two former were dark and prognathous ; the latter bright copper colored 
with flat, broad faces and slightly oblique eyes. 

Section 4— The KisAns or NAgesar Tuibe. 

As the word * kis&n 5 , like * chfca', merely moans a cultivator of the soil, the tribe 
so called has probably acquired the name from their devoting themselves peculiarly 
tx> that occupation. In some parts of the country they are called N&gesar ; but they 
do not in consequence claim, to be cousins or clansmen of the Rajas of Chutist Ndgptir-— 
the head of the Ndgbangsis or Ndgs. Much has t^en written on the origin of the 
N&gas, who figure in the MdMbharat as antagonists of the Pandavas, and no doubt 
Mr, Talboys Wheeler is right in his conjecture that they were prior occupants of the 
forests whom the P&ndavas sought to eject. Our Ndgesars, still denizens of the jungles, 
or cultivating the skirts of the forests, may be a remnant of this ancient race. 

♦Asiatic Researches* Vol. IV., page *. 

t The Parheyas kavo a tradition that tlwir tribe formerly held Bheep and deer sacrod, and used the dung of those animal* 
to smear floors with, as they now use oowdung. 





"'■ ' The KMas are famd in Sir^ja, Jashpiir, PaMmau, fiiui a few m 
: district. My first introdaoMoa to J^&-^<&$AM'fa '^rg^Jft*;. '^jiffr^^' 
of Birguja a great vanity of aboru^a^ of the type aow laodei? 
were the Mars, a mixed race, wild Korwda, Bhuiyas, Bhtuhera, and 
KMns in appearance resemble the Kol, but not the best type of Ko3» more 
than Ho. They showed to great aoSr&atag© be^des the BMitoeOT, bai i«^ ^eiiolf in 
good looks to the Bhtiiyas. Their resemblance to the Kol is aot in looks ; S&^;V 

As with the Santals, their chief object of worship is the tiger, the ' ban raja,' lord of 
the jangles. They will not kill that ferocious enemy to man, and are disposed to think 
that the tiger in return for their devotion would spare a Kisan. They adore their ancestors, 
and a spirit called the ' Shikaria deota/ offering goats to the latter. They also worship 

the sun, and when a saorifice is necessary, offer a white cock to 
that luminary. All this is Kolarian* especially Santal, shamanism ; 
and they dance somewhat in Kolarian fashion, hut less lively in step. They have the 
'jadtir', 'jumhir', and 'karra' dances as the Kola, but without so much variety of step* 
melody, and figure. They have introduced another dance for the Hindu Hull, and 
call it by that name. They speak no language but Hindi, and follow the Hindu custom 
in the disposal of their dead. 

The KMns or Nagesars of Jashpur are less civilized in appearance than those 
of Moheri. They live more isolated, and closely follow the practice of the Mundas 
in religious ceremonies. They do not worship the tiger, though they all swear by him ; 
their principal deity is called Moihidhunia, to whom they sacrifice fowls and small 
animals every year, and once in every three years a buffalo. Each village has two or 
more groves or * sa,' one is sacred to Moihidhunia, the other to Mahadeo, a Hindu 
appellation they have applied to some old pagan friend who is specially invoked at the 
festival of the harvest home, when his votaries are in their merriest mood. The ' khdnt', 
or tutelary god, of the villages is Darha, as with tho Kols, and there are various * pats' 
or holy heights dedicated to divinities, as the Bamonipat and the Andaripat. They keep 
the ceremony of the ' sarhul,' as the Kols, and have the Kol daaces jadur, jdmhir, and 
karm, but not the ' kharria,' which they say is peculiar to the Oraons. 

The KMns confine themselves to one wife and have no concubines. Girls are 
not married or betrothed till they are mature, but the old people nevertheless settle the 
matches, and there is no instance on record of a youth or maiden objecting to* the 

arrangement made for them. Two baskets of rice and a rupee 
in cash constitute the compensatory offering given to the parents 
of the girl. The anointing of the bride and groom with oil takes the place of the 
usual sindtir ceremony. Notwithstanding the resemblanoe of this tribe to the Kols, 
they repudiate all connection with that race, and would scorn to eat with thqm. 
One outward mark of difference is carefully preserved, and was pointed out to me as 
quite sufficient to settle the question. The Kol and Oraon women are all marked 
distinctively with *Godna\ The Kisan females have no such mark. If a female of 
the tribe indulges in the vanity of having herself tattooed, she is at once turned adrift as 
havinsr degraded herself. . • 

The KMns that appeared before me in the Jashpur highlands were singularly ill- 
favored. The forehead receding, narrow and low, projecting as a ridge at tho brow 
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beyond tfee mose, which is short, broad at the base* and has there a truncated appearance, 
- . ■ , exposing the lateral development of the nostrils* This exposure 

♦ tJ9,ca m * is caused by the projection of the front teeth and jaws which tilt 

up the lip and end of the nose, and make the mouth decidedly prognathous. All were 
short of stature, and dark, deep brown to black. They arc people of slovenly appearance, 
and are considered by their neighbours lazy and indifferent cultivators; 

It is singular that the songs they sing as accompaniments to their dancing are frag- 
ments of old Hindu ballads, now so mutilated as to be unintelligible. Here is a morsel 

verbatim from the lips of the prima donna: cc Sri Bindabun men 

K<m%*. Kusa Kanderio Jahan lotol Itaor Kaia,- Sundur lo Surbcl nirdaia." 

The songsters had not the slightest notion of the meaning of the above, but it is 

apparently the lament of one of the Brindabun maidens at her desertion by the sportive 

and amorous but fickle Krishna. 

Section 5. —The BiftfiBERS. 

Another very primitive tribe met with in Palamau and Jashpur are the Bhtiihcrs, 
who must not be confounded either with the Bhriiyas or the Boydrs. I am not quite cer- 
tain if I give the right spelling of the names, but I spell them as they are pronounced by 
the owners. The Bhilihcrs are about the lowest type of human beings that I have come across 
in my wanderings, and I have had more opportunities than most people of seeing varieties of 
race. They are very dark (41, about the average) ; laces, or rather heads, altogether rqnndas 
bullets, projecting jaws and lips, scarcely any prominence of nose, pig's eyes, large4)odies,and 
small limbs, no muscular development, very short of stature, not one of them more than 
live feet, very filthy in their persons, with diseased skins aud sore eyes. One creature, 
an adult male of a group which appeared before me at Moheri in Sirguja, looked to me like 
a, disgustingly superannuated black baby. Baby-like his round head rolled about his 
shoulders on a very short and unnaturally weak neck. You could imagine his proper place 
to be bundled up in a cloth slung from the shoulders of his black mother, his head help- 
lessly rolling about after the manner of native infants thus supported. They speak Hindi 
plainly enough, but appear as devoid of ideas as they are of beauty. They adore the sun 
and their ancestors, but they have no notion that the latter are now spirits, or that there 
are spirits or ghosts or a future state or any thing. They have no veneration for a tiger, 
but regard him as a dangerous enemy whom it is their interest to slay whenever they 
have the opportunity. They were asked to dance and did so ; but it was a singularly feeble, 
motiveless performance. Men and women were scantily clothed, and appeared to take no 
thought for their personal appearance. The hair uncarcd for was matted and rusty coloured. 
The Bhiiihers in Pal&mau are said to be good cultivators, but I believe this means, they 
are very docile farm labourers and beasts of burden. They appear to have no independence 
of character, and are for the most part in servitude or bondage, and content so to remain. 
If we have now in existence the descendants of human beings of the stone age, here I 
would say arc specimens. They reminded me much of the representations I have seen 
of the Andamanese. 

* The Ifyja. of JaehuAr informed me that these were the general physical chuructoristies of the Ki»dns or Kage»ar» 
in his territory, and he of hi» own accord mentioned that many of them hud short emji spiral or curly hair. 
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The Bhuihcrs constitute a small tribe of not more than a few hundred families, and 
they will probably disappear altogether in the course of a few more years. 

Section 0. — The BoyAbs. 

The similarity of names and in some cases in the condition of the tribes I am 
describing; may lead to the inference that I am fancifully disconnecting them ; but the 
people? under these different, though nearly similar, denominations vehemently repudiate 
all connection with each other, and do not intermarry or eat together. The Boyars are 

numerous and widely diffused- They are found in Palamau, 
nogtajf uca wtn ntum. gjpgtfj^ Singrauli, Korea, Bhakhdr, llewa, and other places in 
somewhat different phases of civilization, but always affecting the hills. They live much 
like the Korw&s, cultivating millet and pulses on the virgin soil of newly cleared forests, 
but are much more peaceably disposed. I never heard of them as murderers or plunderers* 
and they do not carry arms with the same pertinacity as tlve Korw&s, though they 
accustom themselves to the use of the bow and arrow as a protection against wild beasts. 

They live in small hamlets or detached houses, as a glance at a map of the country they 
are found in clearly indicates. The occurrence at intervals of the words, 'Boy&rs,' * hut,' 
in tracts otherwise devoid of inhabitants, shows their love of solitude and independence. 

The first I saw were some Boyjirs of the Korea hills, who at my desire were caught 
like wild animals and brought into camp trembling with fear. 

% I was told, they spoke a distinct language, but I found it was 

ouly a peculiar dialect of Hindi : this first batch were too frightened to give me any 
information. I was subsequently introduced to some families living near Jibnilli in 
Sirguja, who were more civilised and were induced to confide in me. 

They gave Jarbuud and Bakeswar as the names of their principal deities, who, 
they said, were adored as exist iug under Kusum frees. The household god they called 
Dulhadeo, and some Boysirs from Charul Bhakhar, upwards of 150 miles to the west of 
Jilinilli, informed me that Dulhadeo was their sole object of worship. The word is 

apparently Hindi, but I never heard of this god before.* To him 
fowls are offered on the last day of Phalgun, and at marriages a 
goat. In their languages I could not detect any words that were not Hindi, though 
I tried many radicals, but they have adapted no Hindu custom except perhaps Iheir 
early marriages and the use of the mtdur at those ceremonies. A girl of 11 years 
was shown to mo as a married woman. Her husband was present. He said, he had 
brought her from her parents in Singrauli, saw and fancied her for himself, and the* 
__ . matter was arranged for five Rupees' and beer. This is the 

iUnrnagos. jit i i i • ,. * . ^ , 

orthodox or standard pnee of a bride, the onlv ceremony a least, 
dancing, and marking the girl's brow with red lead, shtdar. 

They bury their dead depositing with each body of a male, an axe, a knife, and a 
bow and arrow, the only implements they use in war or in 

Disposal of tlie dead. *' 

peace. 
The young men have no separate domicile, their societies are not sufficiently large 
to have suggested such an institution. They sleep in small%hods attached to the fondly 

* lie ict om> of tlit) Oond divinities, a« will *ubwu«juwjtl % y apjvuv. 
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houses, but. though living thus isolated, or in very small com muiu ties, they have their 
periodical festivals and at each a merry gathering of the tribe* 

They have three dances — the * dawa/ the 'tcrriah', and the universal 'karm.' 
In each of these the position of the dancers is the same. The men 
beating drums dance facing the women and singing. The women 
joining hands dance facing the men, but with downcast eyes, respond to the singing, 
and bow their heads. The only change is in the song and the step. The women 
were all decently clad after the ordinary tashion of the Hindu agricultural classes 
of this part of the country. Their persons enveloped in one large country-made cloth , 
fastened or folded first round the waist, then crossing the bosom, and lastly veiling the 
head. They did not use the extra cloth or canopy that I have noticed as in vogue 
with the bashful maidens of Pal&mau, 

In complexion I found the Boy&rs generally of a dark brown color, fairly propor- 
tioned, and averaging upwards of five feet in height. The features 
lysica trai *. were characterised by great breadth across the cheek bones, very 

narrow forehead, nose broad, nostrils wide apart, but the nasal bone more prominent than 
in the types previously described; the mouth so wide as nearly to equal the space occu- 
pied by both eyes, lips protuberant, chin receding, but not so the brow. There was more 
appearance of hair on the face than is generally found amongst the tribes of this class. 
Very closely resembling the Boyars are the Santhas,* a small tribe occupying a dozen 
villages on the Mainpftt, a lofty table land in Sirgiija, and found 
lhoKinihas. ^^ amongst the inhabitants of the villages skirting it. They do 

not number more than a hundred families, but they consider themselves a separate tribe, 
though they Irtive no traditions that give any clue to their origin. They know nothing 
of the San tills, but might very well be a detached fragment of that extensive tribe. 

Section 7. — The Xagija ngsts. 

Between the rivers Maini and Eeb in the Jashpur country, there is a valley so 
secured on. all sides by precipitous hills and rocks, that it was regarded and used as a 
natural citadel by the ruling family in the Mahratta days — a place where the royal 
ladies of the family and the treasure were secreted, when a visit from those marauding 
rulers was impending. Here was space sufficient for several villages, and here 1 
found a remarkable colony of the aboriginal type calling themselves Nagbangsis, 
They have occupied this nest for about ten generations, and their only tradition is that 
they came here from KagpAr (*. <?., Chota, or Chiitia, Nagpiir), and that they are 
kinsmen of the ChutiA Nagpur Raja. They are to be found in Udaipur and Sirguja 
as well as in Jashpur, and may be estimated at about 300 families. Those in 
Jashpur have recently become disciples of Gosains or Bairagis, but some that I met 
in other districts have no Brahmanieal proclivities. They have, however, their own 
Byga, village priest, or exorcist, who conciliates the local deities, especially one to whom 
a huge rock forming the most prominent feature in the configuration of the valley is 
assigned as an abode, called Uie 'Vura-deo.' To him they every third year sacrifice a 
buffalo, clinging thus to the tnennial sacrifice of their primitive faith like the Oheros and 

■* l havu gtvou i'urtluT information about this tribe iii the Section on the Konvii*. 
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Kh^wirs, and the claim of those tribes to 
^ejr employ no Bratow^ 
to tha disposal of the* Seat! 14^ jxw^ the l&^ 

forgotten their dt*ty to society m to dief w^^ iato gtti^ 

who hare fulfilled their dtitiww^ rewaardod '^^^^'^p^-''- 

The Mgbangsis carry on their faces a most cacag^erated type of tlxe IJiam nose- 

Pb »icaitrait» ** is low ' **^7' 1 *^--&' t & between > tJle e y ea » *<*# broad 

yiic m ». ^^ ^ nostrils, and looks as if it had been there sliced off, so 

as to display prominently that they are not round orifices but elongated in the wrong 

direction. The lips are very full and prominent, and the chin receding. Their faces 

generally present a Chinese flatness of surface- Eyes on a level with the cheeks and 

frontal bones, but straight ; complexion tawny to brown. 

I made some remarks on the general fairness of their complexion, and was told 

that the people of the well shaded villages of the Jashptir lowlands are fairer than 

those of the uplands. This is especially observable in the Onions, Kharw&rs, and others 

who are very dark on the tableland above the ghats, but a shade or two fairer below, the 

difference in elevation being about 1,000 feet. The Raja, himself a Kharwar and dark, 

told me that if he or any of his people usually living in the highlands made any long sojourn 

below, they all became for a time a shade fairer, but both color and feature indicate that 

the progenitors of the N&gbongsis belonged to the tawny, not to the swarthy, Turanians. 

Section 8. — The Kavjels ok Katjravas. 

It is solely from their physical traits that I include the Kaurs in the class of which 
I am now treating. Captain Blunt, in his narrative of a journey made in 1794, a. d,, 
through a part of the country they occupy, published in Vol. VII of the Asiatic 
Researches, mentions them as " another hill tribe called Cowhirs," but he gives us no 
further particulars regarding them. In a paper entitled * c Notes of a tour in the Tributary 
Malials," published in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, 
coarse featured, broad nosed, wide mouthed, and thick lipped race, and it was natural to 
conclude from this that they were one of the aboriginal trihes. I cannot say that my 
opinions regarding their looks have undergone any change from the specimens that have 
since come before me. They are decidedly ugly, but are taller and better set up than 
most of the people described in this chapter. 

The Kaurs form a considerable proportion of the population of Jashpiir, Udaipdr, 
r Sirgtija, Korea, Ch&nd Bhakdr, and Korba of Chattisgarh, and 

though they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the 
tribe hold little communication with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one tradition 
of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of the sons of Kuril, called 
Kauravas in the Pur&ns, who, when defeated by the P&ndavas at the great battle of Kuru 
Kshetrya, and driven from Ilastindpur, took refuge in the hill country of Central India. 

They not only relate this of themselves, but it is firmly believed by the people of 
all castes of Hindus, their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and 
general resemblance to the offspring of Nishdda and some anti-hindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethren. 



I met some very reepecteble toto%en±4ookiiig Kaors in Jauhpur this year 11609,] 

WW fttaW w$m t ^rtSbj^ W($wia^ this anomaly, t was fatfowned that 

the £aur* irm divided into four tribes— 1*^ the DMh &aura, 
we may call them not milk Kaurs, but the cream of the Kaurs. They are found in 
Chfltti8garli andlivo very purely according to Hindu doctrines and hare Brahman priests. 
SJtttf, Faikera, also orthodox, but a shade below the Dudh. 3rd, llettiah Kaurs. The 
Kaurs of Udaiptir described by .jMia.tiie^pftper -above quoted belong to this class. They 
rear and eat fowls, anl have no veneration for Brahmans* The village barber is their 
priest, and officiates as such at marriages and other ceremonies. At births, marriages, 
and deaths, the males affected by the casualty and all connected with them of the same 
sex, are clean-shaven all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or 
exorcist for the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Paikera Kaurs therefore, who arc, I 
think, the most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in iaith, though " they adore 
Shiva under the denomination of Mahadeva, and Parbatti as Gauri, and they have a 
festival for each every year, at which they dance and sing, men and women." teh> the 
Cherwa Kaurs, a scattered and impure tribe. 

The D&dh Kaurs alone preserve the trufe blood of the Kuru race. The others admit 
that they have greatly degenerated in appearance since they took to the jungles and mixed 
with the Hlechehas or barbarians. There is no doubt that they must have brought into 
these wilds eivilifced ideas that were previously unknown to the older settlers. I liave 
always found them a well-to-do, clean, industrious, people, living in comfortable, care- 
fully •constructed and healthily-kept houses, and well dressed. The houses are built like 
bungalows with verandahs : and there is one to each married member of the family, and 
they are placed so as to form a court-yard of family apartments, which is kept scrupulously 
clean. In Udaipiir, SirgiVja, Jashptir, they are not, found in possession of proprietary 
rights, except such as long settled cultivators in this part of India always have in the 
lands they cultivate : the villages are all held in farm by one of the leading men of the 
clan on short leases. They have none of them, in the tracts mentioned, attained to the 
dignity of landlord either as samind&r, or j&girdAr. I am told, however, that the zarnin- 
ddr of Korba in Chattisgarh is a Kaur. 

All this makes me inclined to separate them from the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India, and to think that there is some foundation for their tradition ; but as I cannot efface 
their Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard those traits as the 
predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, I find myself in the dilemma 
of having to come forward as the propounder of a new theory, and in opposition to the 
Maluibh&rat to suggest that the war 'of the P&ndavas and Kauravas was not a family 
quarrel but a struggle for supremacy between an Aryan and a Turanian nation ! It is 
corroborative of this view that the Kauravas are spoken of in the Pur&ns* as forming 
with the * F&iwh&lag' the principal nations of the middle districts of Blulrata, and they 
are classed with others as 'Jangalas/ dwellers in the thicket, in the topographical 
chapters of the Mah&bh&rat, It may be, however, that the Kauravas of the day are 
descendants of subjugated aborigines, who formed the bulk of the armies of Hastinapiir. 

This last theory would account for their Hindu proclivities,, which, notwithstanding 
the substitution for Brahmans of persons of impure caste as priests, are very strong. 

* See Vishnu Pur., Wilson's Xtvoslation, Chapter 111, 1st edition, page 17<5. 
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I found that the Kanrs of Sirgdja at one time encouraged widows to become Satis, and 
greatly venerated those who did so. Sati shrines are not uncommon in the Tributary 
Mdhals. Between Partabpftr and Jilmilli in Sirgftja, I encamped in a grove sacred to 
a Kauraini Sati. Several generations have elapsed since the self-sacrifice that led to 
her canonization, but she is now the principal object of worship in the village and 
neighbourhood, and I was informed that every year a fowl was sacrificed to her, and 
every third year a black goat. The Hindus with me were intensely amused at the idea 
of offering fowls to a Sati. At Jilmilli there are Sati shrines appertaining to the Illtjpiit 
family that own the place, but the offerings are strictly confined to fruit and flowers. 

There are no doubt amongst the present generation of Hindu females, ladies of 
high church sentiments who deplore their inability to attain this spiritual elevation, 
and envy the honors paid to their ancestresses, and I fear the Hindu dowagers in some 
high families make themselves so disagreeable, that the male descendants of the sainted 
ladies too often bewail that their grandmothers had not the opportunity of canonization 
enjoyed by their predecessors* 

Section 9.— The MXrs. 

Amongst the broken tribes in Pahtrnau and Sirgi'ija are to be found a few families of 
the people called Mar. They say that they came from Millwa, and are probably derived 
from the people called M&lavas in the Fur&nas and MaMbh&rata, also assigned by Wilson 
to Mahva. Wilford considered Mdla to be the Malabhiim of Mednipur (Midnapore). 
One section of the Bengal Baori tribe are called Miilya from that place. 

The Mars I have fallen in with, like many other tribes, declare they were formerly 
Kshctryas, but disliking the trammels of caste, they gave up the distinctive hrahmanical 
cord and took to the plough. They have Brahmans for priests, worship the host of Hindu 
gods, and, like the Kaurs especially, adore those amongst their ancestresses who became 
Satis, though in their present degraded state they allow of widow marriage, and a man 
always takes to wife, by the custom called sagai, his elder brother's widow. 

The M&rs live comfortably in good houses, and are careful cultivators. They exhibit 

a great variety of features and complexion. Some that I saw in Sirgdja were of yellow 

or tawny complexion, with handsome features, eyes well protected by prominent brow 

and nose, with good teeth and well-formed mouths, and they were of average height. 

■Sba^ 19$''$$ feature^ and some were very dark, 

there, and left much treasure when they Wert driven out of it, and it is said that 
have been frequently seen lioverin^ settlements* 

for the treasures that their ancestors left bxnied there. 

Mdr or Mdia is a very uncertain name applied to or assumed by dMeseat : 
different parts of India ; but it may be that there is some affinity between ! -«tt' :: 4l? 
who bear it. It is the name assumed by the KdjmahAl Mlfanen, who from 
are one of the Southern Dravidian nations. In Sirgdja, Mdrs are probably sprung from an 
Aryan colony who settled amongst and intermarried with people of the ppaTidiisiai stock* 





GROUP VI. 

BHUNIYA OR BHtlYA. 

Section I. — The Bh<jiyas. 

I now proceed to notice a tribe which is perhaps the most interesting and widely, 
diffused of the class we are considering — I mean tho Bhiiiyas. Buchanan Hamilton 
found them in Bhtigalpiir, Bihar and Dindjpiir; ho calls them Bhungiyas, and 
considers them to be the remains of the armies of Jorasandhu. lie notes that whilst 
some of this tribe are thoroughly Hinduized, living pure according to Hindu tenets and 
having Brahmans for priests, others are regarded as amongst the dregs of impurity;* 
eating beef, pork, camels, horses, asses, rats, cats, fowls, lizards, — everything that Hindus 
abhor, and worshipping chiefly the Viras or spirits of their deified heroes or ancestors. 

Mr. G. Campbell, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that they are connected with 
the ' Buis' of Madras and Central Provinces. This is probable. The Bhuiya feature is, 
on the whole, of a Tamulian cast, and it is in the southern frontier of Bengal that we 
find them in greatest strength and greatest purity. They belong, I dare say, to the 
southern rather than to the northern races, — the Dravidian rather than the Kolarian. 

In a preceding chapter on the population of Asum, I have noticed that a dynasty 
called the Barah Bhuiya once ruled in that province, and that the country to tho north 
of the Brahmaputra, from one end of the valley to the other, is full of great works 
ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is probably alluded to in the 
tradition given by Buchanan Hamilton in his account of Din&jptir, where it is 
narrated that twelve distinguished persons of the Bhungiya race came to the Koladyne 

river, the boundary between K&mriip and the ancient Matsyadesh, 
took up their abode there, extended their sway, and executed great 
works. In Northern and Eastern Bengal and Chiitid NAgpiir, the persons now included 
in the tribe arc in the humblest positions of life, ^ 
few of them attaining to &e dignity of Ikmers pr cultivators of ^ 
there are grounds for supposing that some of the noblest families in Bengal are sprung 
from \^- J&eq,, and they sfciU hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary Mahals. 
The proprietors of the estates surrounding the Parisn&th hill in the Mdabhiim and 
Ha^^ pretending to be Kshetryas, are Bh&iyas, and they have not 

fefcen able to efface th« cfearaoteristic physical traits of their origin. They are swarthy, 
ajfotost -WaA^^'i^'^^-Oowset- Negro-like, features. 

They form an important section of the population of Singbhtim. Tradition says, 
they were once dominant in the western and southern parts of that country, but were 
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community. The sacrifices ate all offered at the foot of trees ia tlie Sara; only men 
partake of the meat The deorf gets the head. * 

They have no traditions regarding the order of ■ eMation^' ; : : *i^- ;«S^ 
or any defined ideas of a fat^ 

ashes into the Wfte >4to the Sattt&fy : 3&$(t$ 

Eleven days after the cremation aU share, jmt oa fre^^ 

ais that Mowed by th^ 1^ 

eldest son (except where in consequence of the failure of the test it is found 
■/.-: & tfv ^ grand fatl^a to t&e second *&&> 

^ :; lj^^^t^^^ the names of mlktera^^^ 

There are no wligious ceremonies after this till marriage, which canti&t takfe 
the parties are adult, and the parents have very little to do with the selection oi 
I was told hy people who knew the tribes well, bnt did not belong to them, that the 
proposal of marriage came in the first place from the girl, as with the G6ros. This was 
not confirmed by the BMiyas themselves ; they, however, may have had a delicacy in 
speaking of a custom which they could not fail to see astonished and amused all the 
natives in our camp. At the marriage there is much dancing and singing, and that is 
all I could find out concerning it, but they have a marvellous pretty and romantic 
fashion of bringing such matches about. 

In each village there is, as with the Oraons, an open space for a dancing ground called 
by the Bhuiyas the ' Darbar,' and near it the * bachelor's hall/ a separate house, for 
the young men, which is called the c Dhangar b&ssa' or * Mandarghar/ as here the young 
men, ' Dh&ngar/ must all sleep at night, and hero the drums, * mandar/ are kept. Some 
villages have a * Dh&ngarin b&ssa, 5 or house for maidens, which, strange to say, they are 
allowed to occupy without any one to look after them. They appear to have very great 
liberty, and slips of morality, so long as they are confined to the tribe, are not much 
heeded. Whenever the young men of the village go to the darb&r and beat the drums* 
the young girls join them there, and they spend their evenings dancing and enjoying 
themselves without any interference on the part of the elders. The Bhdiya dances have 
their peculiar features, but compared with the lively and graceful movements of the 
Kols, they are very tame performances. 

The men have each a rude kind of tambourine. They march round in a circle, 
beating these and singing a very simple melody in a minor key on four notes. The 
women dance opposite to them with their heads covered and bodies much inclined, 
touching each other like soldiers in line, but not holding hands or wreathing arms like 

the Kols. The dances when confined to the people of the 
village are regarded as mere rehearsals. The more exciting and 
exhilarating occasions are when the young men of one village proceed to visit the 
maidens of another village, or when the maidens return the call. The young men 
provide themselves with presents for the girls, generally consisting of combs for the 
hair and sweets, and going straight to the darb&r ot the village they visit, they 
proclaim their arrival loudly by beating thdr drums or tambourines. The girls of 
that village immediately join them. Their male relations and neighbours must keep 
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entirely out of view, leaving the field clear for the guests. The offerings, of the visitors 
QX& now gallantly presented and graciously accepted, and the girls at once set to work 
to prepare dinner for their beaux* and after the meal they dance and sing and flirt all 
night together, and the morning dawns on more than one pair of pledged lovers. Then 
the girls, if the young men have conducted themselves to their satisfaction, make ready 
the morning meal for themselves anil their guests ; after which the latter rise to depart, 
to4 still dan^ of the village followed by the 

them to th^ boundary . This ^ a rockbroken stream with 

banks v here they b^ lads on the other, and to the 

hebabblkgbrookeingtoeach other in trae bucolic style. 
The song on these occasions is to a certain extent improvised, and is a pleasant 
mixture of raillery and love-making. There is a leader on each side who starts with 
some wo?d pr name or phrase introduced chiefly for the sake of the rhyme, but generally 
Apposite to the idea that follows, somewhat in the style of that classical fragment of 

didactic poetry— 

Bankets and pins 1 blankets and pins t 

When a man marries, his sorrow begins. 
There is no doubt an intentional connection between the first and the second line. 
Blankets are suggestive of warmth and comfort which may be associated witli 
fortunate matrimony, but blankets with pins in them are horribly expressive of the 
misery of ill-assorted unions. 

I endeavoured to note down the song that was sung in our presence as a specimen, 
and I give a close imitation of a part of it, . 

Boys* 
A kancban flower bring to us, 
We'll listen whilst you sing to us. 

1 Gulm. 
We'll gather greens for dinner, dear ! 
But cannot think of singing here. 

Boys. 
As Radba's pretty little bird, 
You sweltly sing and must be heard. 

Girls. 
You silken meshes o'er us fling, 
But truly, love ! we cannot sing. 

Boys. 
A handful that of chaff and straw, 
Us boys you surely beat at jaw ! 

Girls (pouting). 
Ah ! birds that chirp and fly away ! 
With us you care not then to stay ? 

Boys (amorous). 
Yes, yes, we've caught some pretty fish, 
To part, dear girls, is not our wish. 

% f Girls (pleased). 
The clouds disperse, the day looks fair, 
Come back then lads our homes to share. 
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BOYS. 

No ! by the bar tree blossom ! but 

You come with us and share our hut. 

* 

Girls. 
The birds sing- merrily, we agree 
To leave pa ma and go with thee. 
The song ended, the girls go down on their knees, and bowing to the ground, 
respectfully salute the young men, who gravely and formally return the compliment, 
and they part. 

The visit is soon returned by the girls. They are received by the young men in their 
darbdr and entertained, and the girls of the receiving village must not be seen. 

I have faithfully rendered the beginning and end of the song, but have omitted 
more than half of the intermediate stages, and this makes the denouement more abrupt 
than it appeared in the original. When I asked one of the girls at the conclusion if 
there was no more, she archly replied, " What more would you have ?" They have 
certainly more wit, more romance, and more poetry in their composition than is usually 
found amongst the country folk in India. 

Section 2.— BntfiYAs or Bhijniyas or Keonjhur. 

Kconjhur, a Katak Tributary Mahal, has long been one of the chief seats of the 
Bhtiiyas. There wo find them as an aboriginal race still dominant ; for, if not the 
most numerous, they are certainly the most influential section of tho population. The 
Bh&iyas of the plains, including the S&onts, a thoroughly Ilinduized portion of the 
clan, are the organized militia of the state. They all hold their lands on conditions 
of service, and maintain themselves in a state of preparation for taking the field 
at a moment's notice to oppose their Raja or fight for him, according to their humour. 
Some clans of the hill Bhtiiyas are similarly organized, but the most powerful body 
amongst them, the Pawri (for JPahriria), the true hill Bhtiiyas, are on a different footing. 
They are not bound to fight for the "Raja, though they occasionally take up arms 
against him. Their duty is to attend on him and carry his loads when he travels 
about, and so long as they are satisfied with his person and his rule, no more willing 
servitors or devoted subjects could be found. They are then in Keonjhur, as in Bonai, 
a race whom you cannot help liking and taking an interest in from the primitive simpli- 
city of their customs, their amenability, and their anxiety to oblige ; but unsophisticated 
as they are, they wield an extraordinary power in Keonjhur, and when they take it 
into their heads to use that power, the country may be said to be governed by an oligarchy 
composed of the sixty chiefs of the Pawri Desh, the Bhtiiya Highlands. A knotted 
string passed from village to village in the name of the sixty chiefs throws the entire country 
into commotion, and the order "which is verbally communicated in connection with it, 
is as implicitly obeyed as if it emanated from the most potent despot. It is not 
because they are stronger, braver, or better armed, that they exercise this supremacy ; 
it arises from two causes, prestige and position. The Pawris dispute with the Ju&ugs 
the claim to be the first settlers in Kconjhurj and boldly f aver that the country belongs 
to them. They assert that tho Raja is of their creation, and that the prerogative 
of installing every new Raja on his accession is theirs and theirs alone. The Hindu 
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population of Keonjhur is in excess of the Bhtiiya, and it comprises Gonds and Kols, 
b^t the claim of the Pawris to the dominion they arrogate, is admitted by all ; even 
Brahmans and lUjpiits respectfully acknowledge it, and the former, by the addition 
of Brahmanical rites to the wild ceremonies of the Bhiiiyas, affirm and sanctify 
their installation* 

The 'ganthT or knotted string of the sixty chiefs has been during the recent 
disturbances in Keonjhur in active operation. The last one I heard of was a forgery. 
An adherent of the Itaja captured by the Pawris ingeniously fabricated a'ganthV 
and having effected his escape from his guard, it passed him unquestioned through the 
remainder of the Bhtiiya country to our camp. 

The settlements of the Hill Bhtiiyas are in valleys, some long and winding, some 
circular; each village or cluster of two or three villages snugly 
screened and protected by its own lofty barrier of hills, and acces- 
sible only by steep tortuous passes, or by paths winding in ravines. Thus secured, the 
Pawris are beyond the reach of retaliation when they choose to make a stoop on the low- 
lands, and are therefore a% formidable to the people of the plains as were the Highlanders 
to the Lowlanders in Scotland a century ago. Some of the settlements are permanent, but 
many villages have within the boundaries allotted to them two or more sites, on one of 
which alternately they form a new village every ten w years. The houses are nevertheless 
tolerably substantial and comfortable. Every village has its 'Darb&r/ the town hall, 
resting place for travellers, and sleeping place for the young men, with dancing place in 
front for the recreations of the maidens and youths after their day's toil. 

The hills rise to a height of 3,200 feet above the sea level, and amongst them are the 
sources of the Baiturni river. The valleys are fertile, irrigated by numerous streams 
and sundry rills, the waters of which may, with facility, be economized, and the 
inhabitants of this hill tract rarely suffer from drought. 

The Bhtiiyas in Keonjhur are divided into four clans, the M&l or Desh Bhuiyas 
(they call themselves, and arc called, the Dcsk-lok, or the people 
of the country), the Dandsena, the Khatti, and the Rdjkuli 
Bhtiiyas. The latter, as connected with the royal line, I should have placed first, but 
I give them iu the order assigned to them by my informants. The Bhuiyas, it is said, 
twenty-seven generations ago, stole a child of the Mohurbhauj Raja's family, brought it 
up amongst them, and made it their Baja. Tie was freely admitted to intercourse with 
Bhtiiya girls, and the children of this intimacy are the progenitors of the it/ijkiili. But 
they are not considered first among Bhtiiyas, because they are not of pure Bhtiiya descent. 

Having witnessed the installation of a Kaja of Keonjhur by the Bhuiyas, I 
proceed to describe the ceremony. 

A large shed attached to the Raja's palace end ordinarily used as lumber room, 
was cleared out, swept and garnished, spread with carpets, and 
n« a urn o a w. otherwise prepared for the occasion. A number of Brahmans 

were in attendance in sacerdotal costume, seated amidst the sacred vessels and imple- 
ments, and articles for offerings used in the consecration of Rajas, according to the 
ceremonies prescribed in the^Veds. 

Beyond the circle of the brahmanioal preparations a group of the principal Bhuiyas 
were seated, cleanly robed for the occasion and garlanded. 

2 jj 
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When the company were all seated and these arrangements complete,' the young 
ltaja Dhananjai Bhanj entered and distributed pan, confections, spioos, and garlands, 
and retired. Then after a pause there was heard a great crash of the discordant but 
wild and deep-toned wind instruments and drums of the Bhuiyas and other tribes, and 
the Raja entered mounted on the back of a strongly-built Bhuiya chief, who plunged 
and pawed and snorted under him like a fiery steed. Moving to the opposite side of 
the brahmanical sacred circle, followed by a host of the tribe, one of them placed himself 
on a low platform covered with red cloth, and with his body and limbs formed the back 
and arms of the throne on which the Raja, dismounting from his biped steed, was 
placed. Then ■ the attendant Bhuiyas each received from the Raja's usual servants 
extemporised imitations of the insignia of royalty,— banners, standards, pankhas, chaws, 
chhatrs, canopies,— and thirty-six of the tribe as hereditary office-bearers, each with his 
symbol, ranged themselves round their chief. 

There was a temporary hitch in consequence of the unexpected absence of the 
hereditary sword, bearer, but after a slight delay a deputy was found and the ceremony 
proceeded, not, however, until the Bhuiyas had protested against such an irregularity 
being admitted as a precedent. Then one of the principal Bhuiya chiofs, taking a light 
flexible jungle creeper of considerable length, binds it round the Raja's turban as 
the ' siropa', or honorary head dress, conferred by them. The bands strike up whilst 
this is done. Bards tshant hymns of praise, and Brahmans recite from the Shama Veda, 
and a leading chief of the clan, Bamdco Ranha, dipping his finger into the saucer of 
sandalwood essence, makes on the forehead of the Raja the mark called * tika.' The 
Brahman 1 priest, the prime minister or bewurtha, and others then repeat the ceremony 
of giving the tika, so that a considerable amount of such sealing is required to constitute 
a Raja of Keonjhur. The brahmanical ceremony of consecration had been duly 
solemnized on a previous occasion by the Brahmans, but a portion of this ceremony, 
omitting the anointing with clarified butter, &c, was now again performed by the priests, 
ratifying and rendering sacred the act of the Bhuiyas. 

Then the sword, a very rusty old weapon, is placed in the Raja's hands, and one of 
the Bhuiyas, named Anand Kopitt, comes beforo him and kneeling sideways, the Raja 
touches him on the neck with the weapon as if about to strike off his head, and it is 
said that in former days there was no fiction in this part of the ceremony. The family 
of the Kopat hold their lauds on the condition that tho victim when required shall be 
produced. Anand, however, hurriedly arose after the accolade and disappeared. He 
must not be seen for three days ; then he presents himself again to the Raja as 
miraculously restored to life. 

The Bhuiya cliiefs next make offerings to the Raja, rice, pulse, pots of ghee, 
milk, honey, and other things, — each article being touched by all the sirdars before it is 
presented. The chief sirdars noV solemnly address him, and telling him they have, 
under the authority exercised by them and their ancestors from time immemorial, made 
over to him tho realm and the people therein, enjoin him to ride with justice and mercy. 
It was a long speech, of which I could catch but littlo. Tho ceremony was then con- 
cluded with a salute of guns. The Raja arose and again Voun ted on his curvetting and 
frisky biped steed, left the assembly surrounded and followed by all the Bhuiya office- 
bearers with their insignia, and was thus escorted to his own apartment in the palace. 
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Soon after-— it may be on a subsequent date—the Bhiiiyas do homage to the Raja 
elect They come in a body bringing in as gifts, produce, gourds, fruits, Indian corn, 
and laying them at the Raja's feet, they ask after his health, his establishment, his 
horses and his elephants, and in return the Ilaja inquires after their crops, cows, fowls, 
and children. This over, each sirdar prostrates himself, and taking the Raja's foot in his 
hand places the royal toe first on his right and then on his left ear, and then on his 
forehead; 

The Keonjhur Hill Bhiiiyas are rather of an exaggerated Turanian type ; very large 
mouths, thick and somewhat projecting lips, foreheads narrow and low, but not receding* 
eyes dark, but well-shaped, hair plentiful on the head, though rather frizzly and generally 

scanty on face, but to this there -are notable exceptions. 
yw«a nu . Short of stature, averaging about five feet two inches, round 

shouldered, and many of them with the lump that is produced by the displacement of the 
muscles in carrying loads banghy fashion. The color of the skin varies from a deep 
chocolate, the predominating tint, to tawny, embracing the shades 42, 43, and 44 of 
the test plate. 

The religion appears to be much the same as that of the Bonai Bhiiiyas. They 
worship the sun as Dharara, and pay great attention to Bordm, 
• lieligio,J ' who is also called « Bir/ that is Vira or MaMbir UanumAn ; but 

their private and most frequent devotions are paid to a blood-thirsty tutelary goddess 
called Thakurdni something, generally * ThdkurAni Maie/ in all probability the origin of 
the Hindu Kali, for I firmly believe, that goddess with her bloody sacrifices, especially 
human sacrifices, was borrowed by the Hindus from the aboriginals, I have! noticed 
that in three of the Bhuiya Tributary Mahals, Biimra, Bonai, and GAngp&r, human 
sacrifices were in former times offered at certain shrines to Kali every third year, and 
that the priests of these shrines are Bhiiiyas, not Brahmans. That the same custom 
prevailed in Keonjhur is likely enough, and that the Pawris, if left to themselves, 
would take to it again is probable, as they recently* carried off and murdered the 
Raja's prime minister ; and on his head being taken to the leader of the insurrection, 
it was treated as a sacrificial offering to the Thakimtai. 

I have been favored by Mr. A. 1\ K. Howit, c. s., Settlement Officer of Raipur, in 
the Central Provinces, with the following account of clans of the same tribe in that 
territory : — 

" The Bdniyas arc, I think, evidently the same as the Bhiiiyas of the Garhjat estates ; 
they have the same broad faces, with a considerable projection of 
n> umyaa. ^ lower jaw, and they say they came into this part of the 

country from the east and south of the district; but if my information is correct, there 
are considerable differences in the customs observed by the Biiniyas in these two 
quarters. Those south worship Bhawiini and a deity called Bhim,t those in the east call 
their god Karo Byro. Their marriage ceremonies also show points of difference. In 
both cases it is performed in the house of the bride's father, but the Biiniyas in the 

• 1st May 1868. 

f Bhfma, Qui Achilles of the P&ndtift, the dread of the Aauras. AVhen a divine origin was ascribed to him, ho wa* 
reported to bo the son of Vayu or Pawan, tho wind, therefore, brother of lfanumin and of the same descent aa that aJopted 
by tho Bhiiiyas themselves. 
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south commence the wedding by tho bride aad bridegroom each taking seven handfuls 
of rice and throwing them at one another; then the bridegroom accompanied by the 
brides-maids' or rather their female relations, performs the 'bhdnwar ',* or circuit, seven 
times round a stake placed in the centre of a shed erected in the court-yard. After 
this the bridegroom acknowledges his wife and threatens any man who attempts to 
take her away from him. The Byga tiest their clothes together when the stars appear, 
and they am then left to themselves till morning. In the morning v they are escorted to 
tho tank and bathe together, the Byga untying the knot as they go into the water. 

They then return to the house and are made to stand in the 
liUl *^*' court-yard with pitchers of water on their heads, and after being 

kept a weary time in this position, tho contents of the pitcher are refreshingly poured 
over them, and the ceremony is completed by a great feast. 

" In tho east, the Biiniyas commence the ceyemony by grinding urid ddl f and 
mixing it with warm water, after which the relations of the bride wash the bodies of both 
with the mixture* They are then anointed with oil, and the relations of the bride- 
groom touch his feet, knees, breast, and head, with mango leaves. Then the bride and 
bridegroom take branches of the mahua tree/ JBassia latifolia) in their hands, and holding 
them go down to a tank or stream, and alter stepping the branches in the water bathe 
together. Returning they perform the c bh&nwar* round a branch of mahua set up by the 
Byga, and tho ceremony is concluded by a feast. 

" These tribes after disposing of their dead, perform a ceremony which is supposed 
to bring back into the house the spirit of the deceased, thence an object of household 
worship/ A vessel filled with rice and flour is placed for a time on the tomb, and when 
brought back, a mark of a fowl's foot is found at the bottom of the vessel, and this 
indicates that the spirit of the deceased has returned/' 

Mr. Hewit mentions another tribe called Bui j wars and the Bygas of the Mundla 
District, who arc nearly connected with them. They speak a 

uywHwiui > #ii». dialect of Hindi, and generally observe Hindu customs, their 

marriage ceremonies being very similar to those of the Hindus, but the manes of their 
forefathers appear to be the chief object of their worship, and they live in a very wild 
state, subsisting chiefly by hunting. I have seen an account of the same tribe by Mr. 
E. Egerton, who says they are also called Bhumias. Mr. Hewit considers they belong 
to the eastern aborigines, from the reverence they pay their dead, which, as he observes, 
is a characteristic of those races, distinguishing them from the Gonds and western 
tribes. Mr. Egerton says they worship the earth as Mai Dharti, mother earth. This 
appears to connect them with the Parjieyas of Paldmau, whose chief object of worship 
is * Dharti/ They appear to lead the same kind of life as the Boyars described above, 
and are probably a kindred people. The Kharwdrs also worship Dharti. 

* The. ceremony of the * bhamvar/ or circuit of the pole or branch, i» noticed by Mr. Hislop as a characteristic feature 
in if oud niarritigets. It iw, however, a eorumouy observed in most Hindu" marriages, though not owe of the observances 
enjoined in the Fur&us. Its origin in curious. As a Hindu bridegroom of tho upper chuwes has no opp6rtunity ; of trotting 
out lii.s intended previous to marriage, and »b<? is equally in tho dark regarding the paces of her lord, the two art* made to 
walk round th« post a oeztain number of times to prove that they arc sound in lnub. Thero are many observances in mai*rinj^>» 
anil other ceremonies common to Hindus and Aborigines, and when miHtoms aro practised by the former, which are iu»t 
enjoined by the Shastars, it in highly probable that they have boen adopted from tho latter. 

t This is dona b\ a brahman iu Hindu marriages. 
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Section 3.— The Bendxahs of Keonjhur, or Savaras. 
Scattered throughout the southern Tributary Mahals wo find colonies of a people 

Distribution. of tlie abori S inal ty P p » faring a namo often met in the Hindu 

classics, the Suari of Pliny,* the Sabaroo of Ptolemy, the Savaras, 
commonly corrupted into Sauras, or Saurs. The Bendkars of Keonjhur, who have already 
excited some curiosity from a brief notice regarding them published in the Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, are a somewhat isolated fragment of the Savaras. I am informed that the 
Savaras are numerous in Lchera, in Bamra, and elsewhere in the tributary estates, but 
I have not fallen in with any large communities of the race. Those I have seen are 
broken up into parties of two or ' three families, living as menials or farm lalwrers in 
large Hindu villages; but a fow of them are still found forming isolated colonies, 
cultivating lands, which they consider their own in out of the way places ; and their most 
striking characteristic is that they till the land with a small hand plough and have no 
other agricultural implements. 

The largest settlement of independent Bendkars that I have heard of is a Village 
called Dulukri under the Thakurain hill, in the northern part of Keonjhur, called 
Chamakpur. It consists of eleven houses, three of Kols, the rest Bendkars. 

I have Questioned the inhabitants of this village and several Bendkars living as 
dependants in other villages, and from the answers I have received and customs I have 
observed, it is difficult to regard thorn otherwise than as members of the great 
Bhiiiya family, and thus connecting them we link the Bhtfiyas and Savaras, and give 
support to the conjecture that the formor aro Hravidian. , 

The Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandh Maliahs or hill tracts and 
the Godavery, retain a primitive form of speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have 
fallen in with have no language of their own and no tradition that they ever possessed 
one. The form of speech used is Uriyj't, and those living in mixed villages conform to 
many customs of Hindu Uriyas of inferior, castes. The points of difference are, 
however, very noticeable ; for on those points they follow exactly the customs of the Hill 
Bhuiyas, and the independent Bendkar communities have all the Bluiiya characteristics. 

They worship a female divinity, whom they call Bansuri and Tha'kuraini, no doubt 

Kati*ion. tL ° Sam ° & * th ° blooa - thirst y she-devil revered by the Bhrfiyas, 

the prototype of the Hindu Kali. Every year, offerings are made 
to her of goats and fowls, but every ten years each community of Bendkars offers a 
buffalo, a boar, a sheep, and twelve fowls. 

The Bendkars provide the noccssary victims with difficulty, for it is not their custom 
to keep cattle of any kind. They buy what they require for sacrifice. It is not stated 
that there is any prohibition against their breeding such animals, nor are they restricted 
to the use of their hand plough, but they seldom till lands on which a bulfock plough 
could be used. When they obtain such lands, they borrow ploughs from their neighbours, 
the Kols. 

It is in their feasts, festivals, amusements, and methods of bringing about marriago 

F»uwk. that tllc .P oints of resemblance between them'and the Bhiiiyas are 

most marked. I saw a dance by Bendkar boys and girls. The 



See Ancient pcograph)- of India, by Major General Cunningham, vol. 1, p. 508. 
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girls dtfnce with their heads covered, bodies much inclined, and faces locking to the 

ground or to their feet, which have to perform a somewhat intricate step> the right hand 

holds down at arms length the portion of the dress that is thrown pver the head* The 

men playing on tambourines or half difums, sing as they dance; ^^^^f^xkk 

intent on their steps to jrespond to them, but ifcelrApfiouliM 

steps, and $6 w^^^ 

of the rape ffetfe$»^ ^ah&aaddi. ^ JCoI^^ 

$Se Ma^i aa?e ■ vej?y; simple. #1m!> fm^ifsd preliia^naiies ai*e 

. t[ ■■: f. wnfeai Mends, buMhis gen^ a prkate tini 

/**' which the parties most interested have come to without ^^ i»t^ea* 

tion. After the bridegroom has made his election, the following gifts are b^tOivM in 
his behalf:— to the girl's father, a bullock; to the maternal uncle, a bullock; to the 
mother, 1 Rupee and a cloth. V 

The girl is then brought by her friends to the bridegroom's house. The young couple 
are required to make two and a half turns round a pot of water, in which are mango 
leaves. They are then bathed together, and their hands tied together, and the ceremony 
is ^t an end. 

When first I saw the Bendkar hand plough, it was of wood, only a branch cut with 
a large piece, of the stem, from which it sprung, attached, and that 
gnou Bre. shaped so as to give it the appearance of a miniature native 

plough, but they have improved on this, and now insert a piece of iron as a share in 
further imitation of the native plough. The implement answers well enough in preparing 
for seed the light vegetable mould of the forest to which they confine their cultivation ; 
but in a stiff clay it would be inoperative. 

The Hill Bendkars cultivate kangni,* kheri, khodof or murowa, -gangoi makaij or 
maize, a species of coxcomb, the seeds of which they eat, a cereal called 'siko*, and a large 
bean which is intoxicating or acts as an emetic, if eaten raw, but is pleasant and whole- 
some when well cooked ; also rtrid. They have ordinarily no rice cultivation. They 
know well and use all the spontaneous edible productions of the forests, and showed 
me some wild yams which they largely consume : they take an immensity of cooking. 

The Bendkars burn the dead, following the practice of the Hindus in regard to the 

position of the body on the pyre, that is, with thq^head to the 

1Bp0 ° * north. In this they vary from the Kols, who affect the south, and 

1 ho Hill Blutiyas, who honor the quarter of the setting sun as most appropriate ; but the 

Hill Bhtfiyas are poetical. 

* Panivum Uulivnm, f JElcutint cmacana, J Zea mays* 
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PEEMMlNAftT EEMAllKS. 

Jn a preceding chapter I noticed certain traditions connecting the Kols with the 
Cheros, who prior to the Aryan occupation of the Gangetic Provinces were the dominant 
race in Gorakhpur, Bihar, and ShahaMd, and ventured on the surmise that the now 
despised Kol was in those days the language of tliat part of India. I find this opinion 
lias the strong support of Mr. Logan, who in a note which has been placed at ray disposal, 
speaking of the Simang dialects of the Eastern Archipelago, says— 

"The pronouns have the peculiar forms that were current in the dialects of that branch 
of the Himalayan people which predominated in the Gangetic basin and its conlines 
before the Aryans advanced into it, and which spread its language and civilization 
eastward till they prevailed from Gwserat to Tonquin. These pronouns and many other 
common vocables arc still used by Hie Kols or Santal tribes on the Ganges, the Kgi or 
Kasia in the Brahmaputra basin, the Palaung and the Mon or Peguans on th« 
lrawaddy, the Kambojans on the Mekong, and the Anamese on the Tonquin." 

Mr. Hodgson thought he could trace an affinity with Miinda or Kol in the pro- 
nominalization of some of the languages of the broken tribes of Nepal analyzed by him, 
and some resemblance in physical traits and customs have been pointed out. Mr. Logan 
has noticed a linguistic affinity between the Kasias of Asam and the Kols, and I have 
in a previous chapter drawn attention to a very remarkable coincidence in the funeral 
ceremonies of the Hos (the Kols of Siugbhiim) and Kasias. The language of the 
Santals, the Mundas, and Kharrias of Chwtia Nagpur, the Bhumij of Minimum, the 
Hos of Singbhum is Kolarian, and though there are some slight dialectic differences, 
these tribes have no difficulty in understanding each other. The savage Korwa of 
Sirguja speaks a language less readily comprehended by the Miinda or Ho, yet, when wo 
examine it critically, we find that it evidently belongs to the same family. The Kurs* or 
Muasi of the Central Provinces carry the same tongue across the Mahadeva hills and 
westward through the forests of the Tapti and Narbadd until it mingles with that of the 
Bhils, and it is foundf to extend to the Gavilgarh range of hills near Elichpur. 
There is a tradition that the race speaking the Kolarian languages were once dominant 
in Talingana. 

* Paper* by Uevd. 0. Hinlop, published by Sir K. Tianpto. 

f Journal, Auntie Society, Bengal, vol. XIII, iur l&il, page 19. 
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Thus the vast area through which we find the Kol language peiineating, disappearing 
at times like a river whose course is occasionally subterranean to appear again in distant 
regions as a stream from the same source, makes the study of the Kolarian people one of 
the most interesting that an Ethnologist can take up ; but the interest is .intensified when 
we find that, vast as the area is, it is insignificant in comparison with the numerous 
phases in the condition of the human race that Varieties of existing Kolarians may be 
considered as exemplifying. They are living illustrations of the progress of mankind 
almost from the stone age to the confines of modern civilization. 

The special Ethnographical number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society published 
in 1866 contains a paper by me entitled the Kols of Clnitiri. Mgpur. Under this appella- 
tion., according to the ordinary acceptation of the term, are included the Onions as w r cll as 
the Miindaa and their cognates, but I will now adopt the classification suggested by 
Mr. George Campbell in his Work on Indian Ethnology, and treating as Kolarians those 
only whose language is Miinda or Kol, exclude the Onions who as a Providian n&ce 
must be disposed of in a separate chapter. 

In proceeding to describe the Kolarians of Bengal, I will commence with those who 
appear lowest in the scale of civilization and introduce my readers to the leaf clad 
mountaineers of Orissa. 

Section 1. — The JuAngs. 

I class the Juangs with Kolarians chiefly in consequence of the linguistic affinity 
which apparently links them with that family. 

It is by no means certain, however, that they may not at one time have spoken a 
jdiffercnt language. It willtibo found on reference to the list of 

mgiufl ic a m ies. W0P d a annexed to this chapter that a great many of the terms 
used by the Ju&ngs for the inost familiar objects are common or nearly so to them 
and to the Hos and Santals, and the pronouns and first of the numerals are identical ; 
but as they have lived for ages among people speaking the language of Ilik&la or 
Orissa, many Uriyd words have been adopted by them in supercession of the terms 
previously used, and they have besides a number of vocables that I cannot connect 
with any Aryan, Kolarian, or Providian language. I find some words employed both by 
the Juangs and the Kharri&s that have dropped out of the other Kol dialects, as 
* gon6,' tooth, and * lerang,' moon, for which the IIos and Santals have adopted terms 
of Sanscrit derivation, and, on the whole, the Ju&ng language approaches more closely 
to the KharriiL than to the other Kol tongues. 

The Ju&ngs are found only in two of the Katak tributary estates, Bbckan&l and 
,. , ,,.... ,. Keonjhur, and thev are most numerous in the latter. lam 

Geographical dwtntmlioiv , * _ 

informed there are thirty-two settlements of the tribe in Keonjhur 
occupying the hill country to the south of the Keonjhurgarh as far as Hundah, or 
between 21° 20' and 21° 40' of north latitude and 85 rt 30' and 85° 15' of east longitude. 
They have not got all this tract to themselves, the Hill Blniiya villages and many 
colonies of Goal&s occupying a superior portion of it. It is probable that they have 
been ousted by the Bhuiyas from the fertile valleys, and, are thus compelled to restrict 
their cultivation to the steep sides of hills. We may give twenty as tlie average 
number of houses in each settlement, and estimate the Jn&ng population in Keonjhur 
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at about tlwee thousand people. They have no traditions which affiliate them with 
any other race, and notwithstanding the similarity in their languages (but of which 
they knew nothing till I pointed it out to them), they repudiate all eonneotionsiiip 
with Jlos or SanftUs. They aver very positively that they are autochthones in Keonjhur, 
the direct descendants of the first human beings that appeared or were produced in 
that country or indeed in 'the world. Por they assert a claim to be the iirst produced 
of the human race, though they make no pretensions to be the fathers of mankind. 

The head quarters of the tribe or cradle* of the race they consider to have been the 
Gonasika in north latitude 21° 30' and east longitude 85° 37', where issues from two 
holes in a rock, aupjyosed to bear resemblance to the nostrils of a cow, a stream which is 
the source of the Baitarni.* They assert that the Baitarni on whose; banks they 
were ■* created, is older than the Ganges, and the present Juiing inhabitants of the 
village of Gonasika and other villages in the vicinity occupy the very soil from which 

the parents of their race were produced. They have no 
traditions to record, except that very long ago, nine hundred 
Juangs left the country of their birth and went to Dhekanal, and then the Bhuiyas came, 
and took up the lands of the brethren who had left them ; but it is more probable, 
that they were driven out by the Bluiiyas who are now in those hills the dominant 
race. The Bhiiiyas however deny this; assorting that they are the true autochthones and 
that the Juangs are interlopers. There is a tradition of a Bora llaja (probably some 
allusion to the Varai avatar of Vishnu) having had a fort in the heart of the country now 
occupied by Judngs, the remains of which are still in existence, and it is said that the 
Ju&ugs are the remnant of his people. • 

Tlie Ju&ngsare in habits and customs the most primitive people I have met with 
or read of. They occupy a hill (fountry in which stone implements, the earliest 
specimens of human ingenuity that we possess, are occasionally found, and though they 
have now abandoned the use of 'such implements and have lost the art of making them, 
it is not improbable that they are the direct descendants of those ancient stone cutters, 
and that we have in the Juangs representatives of the stone age in situ. 

Until foreignersf came amongst them, they must have used such weapons or none ; 
for they had no knowledge whatever of metals. They have no iron smiths, nor smelters 
of iron. They have no word in their own language for iron or other metals. They 
neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever attained to the simplest knowledge of pottcrv. 

In the hills of Keonjhur they are still semi-nomadic in their habits, living together 
in villages during a portion of the year, but often changing the sites, and occupying 
isolated huts in the midst of their patches of cultivation, whilst the crops are on the 
ground. 

Gonasika, one of the largest of their villages, I found to contain twenty-five houses 

of Juangs. The huts are amongst the smallest that human 

we ,n8 ** beings ever deliberately constructed as dwellings. They measures 

about six feet by eight, and are very low, with doors so small as to preclude the idea 

of a corpulent householder. Scanty as are the above dimensions for a family dwelling, 



* Viiitarani, the. Hindu Styx. 

f This was writ ion Won? I iatl won Mr. Ball's paper, who litis a similar roniark regarding the. Klmrritis, another 
Kolarian tribo noticed by hiw in Mdnbfcum. 
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the interior is, divided into two compartments, one of whtoh is the storeroom, the other 
used for all domestic arrangements. The * PaterfamiliaB* and all ,his belongings of the 
female sex huddle together in this one stall not much la^er than a dog kennel ; for the 
hoys there is a separate dormitory. 

This latter is a building of some pretensions at the entrance of the village. It is 
constructed with a solid plinth of earth Raised about four feet, and has two apartments, 
one inner and closed, in which the musical instruments of the village are kept and most 
of the boys sleep- The other is open on tlufee sides, that is, it has no walls but the eaves 
spread far beyond the plinth, and the inmates are effectually protected. This is where all 
guests are lodged, and it makes a convenient traveller's rest. 

The Ju&ngs cultivate in the rudest way, destroying the forest trees by the deadly 

process of girdling them, burning all they can of the timberVhcn 

Cultivation. . t drios ancl ^1^ i n j| 10 ashes. They thus raise a little early rice, 

Indian corn, pulses, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ginger, and red pepper, seed all thrown 
into the ground at once to come up as it can. 

They declare they subsist every year more on wild roots and fruits than on what 
they rear, but I doubt if they are so badly off as they pretend to 
Fo °, ' bo. The area of their cultivation appeared proportionate to their 

numbers. They pay no rent, being under obligation to serve the Raja, repair his house, 
and carry his burdens when required to do so in lieu of money payment, and they spend 
no money in clothes ; it is difficult to under stand therefore their not having a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, unless it be that they spend all their substance in drink. They are no 
doubt addicted to ardent spirits, and they are obliged to buy what they consume, as they 
have not acquired the art of distilling or even of brewing rice beer which every Kol 
understands. 

In regard to food they are not in the least particular, eating all kinds of flesh, 
including mice, rats, monkeys, tigers; bears, snakes, frogs, and even offal, and for them 
the jungles abound in spontaneously produced vegetables. In. the quest of such food 
they possess all the instinct of the animal, discerning at a glance what is nutritive, and 
never mistaking a noxious for an edible fungus or root. 

The Ju&ugs do not look a war-like people, but when urged to it by the JBhtiiyas 
whose lead they invariably follow, they are sometimes troublesome. 
capons. They use the bow and arrow, but their favorite weapon is the primi- 

tive sling made entirely of cord. They take " pebbles from the brook," or stones as thev 
find them. They have no idea of fashioning them to produce more efficient projectiles* 

My first introduction to the Ju&ngs was in 18GC, whilst with the Superintendent of 
the Katak Tributary Mahals engaged in settling a boundary dispute between Keonjhur 
and Bonai. We were far away from any Ju&ng village, but Mr. Kavenshaw sent for 
some specimens of this interesting people, and a well selected party, consisting of a 
matron, half a dozen comely maidens, and about as many men, responded to the call. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. XXV, for 1850, page 295, there 
is a brief notice of the Ju&ngs accompanying some very clever but very grotesque sketches 
that give a correct idea of the singular costume of the woijien, but convey an impression of 
malformation and hidcousness, which, judging from the* figures of our visitors on the 
above occasion, grossly calumniates the race. 
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The females of the group had not amongst them a particle of clothing, their sole 
covering for purposes of decency consisted in a girdle composed 
of several strings of beads from which depended before and 
behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves aprons. The Ju&ngs are not so far advanced; they take young shoots 
pf theAsan (Termimlkt tomentosa) or any tree with long soft leaves, and arranging 
them so as to form a flat and scale like surface of the required size, the sprigs are simply 
stuck in the girdle fore and aft and the toildt is complete. The girls were well developed 
and finely formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume left the outlines 
of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for a sculptor. 

The beads that form the girdle are small tubes of burnt earthen ware made by the 
wearers. They also wore a profusion of necklaces of glass heads, and brass ornaments 
in their ears and on their wrists, and it was not till tljpy saw that 1 had a considerable stock 
of such articles to dispose of, that they got over their shyness and ventured to approach us. 

They, made their first appearance at night and danced by torch light ; it was a wild 
weird-like sight. The men sang as they danced, accompanying 
themselves on deep-sounding tambourines; the girls holding 
together and circling round them in a solemnly grotesque manner. There was a want 
of spirit in the performance, for they 'were shy and timid creatures, and the dancing by 
torch light before so many strange spectators was evidently no pleasure to them. They 
executed the movements under the orders of the men with an unimpassioned obedience, 
as if they were so many dancing dogs or monkeys. The disarrangement of their leaves 
in the movements of the dance was a source of great anxiety to them, compelling them 
frequently to fall out of their places and retreat into the darkness to adjust their plum- 
age. It had been the intention of the party to flit by night as they had appeared; 
but, moved by an exhibition and liberal distribution of bright glass beads, they were in- 
duced to stay that night and give us a performance by day light. 

Next day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed with the males on 
their customs, language, and religion, the girls sat nestled together in a corner, for a long 
time silent and motionless as statues, but after an hour or two had elapsed the crouching 
nymphs showed signs of life and symptoms of uueasiness, and more* attentively regarding 
them, I found that great tears were dropping from the downcast eyes like dew drops 
on the green leaves. On my tenderly seeking the cause of their distress, I was told 
that the leaves were becoming dry, stiff, and uncomfortable, and if they were not allowed 
to go to the woods for a changes the consequences would be serious, and they certainly 
could not dance* It was a bright dry day, and the crisp rustling as they rose to depart 
confirmed the statement. 

When they returned arrayed in fresh leaves, we induced them to give us not only the 
solemn measure of the evening before, but to perform a variety of sportive dances, some 
quite dramatic in effect, and it was altogether a most interesting "ballet." In one 
figure, the girls moved round in single file keeping the right hand on the right shoulder of 
the girl in front, in another with bodies inclined, they wreathed their arms and advanced 
and retreated in line. In this jnovement, the performance bore a strong resemblance to 
one of the Ivol dances. Then we had the bear dance. The girls acting independently 
advance with bodies so much inclined, that their hands touch the ground ; thus they 
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move not unlike boars, and by a motion ft-om. tbe knees tl« bodiias tn^^gk riolently, and 
the broad tails of green loaves flap up and down in a most ladi^ 

The pigeon dance followed ; the action of a loye-imiking pigeon wben fee itetey pouts, 
sticks out bis breast, and scrapes the grcmtid with bis wings was well imitated^ the hands 
of the girls doing duty as wings. Then came a pig and tortoise dance, in\ which the 
motions of those animals were less felicitously rendered, and the quail dance in which they 
squatted and pecked at the ground after the fashion of those birds. They concluded 
with the vulture dance, a highly dramatic finale. One of the men was made to lie on the 
ground and represent a dead body. The girls in approaching it imitated the hopping, 
sidling advance of the bird of prey, and using their hands as beaks, nipped and pinched 
the pseudo-corpse in a manner that made -him occasionally forget his character and yell 
with pain. Tins caused great amusement to his tormentors. 

I had heard of a " ballet" called^ 1 the Cocks and Hens/ but this they could not be in- 
duced to exhibit. It was admitted that it was impossible to keep the leaves in proper posi- 
tion whilst they danced it. It was too much of a romp, especially for a day pejdbmiancei 

The 'corps de ballet 1 were very favorable specimens of the Ju&ng race. Thoy were 
belles who had taken evident pains in the arrangement of the simple elements of their 
toilet. Their hair was carefully put up and the leaves disposed of in the most becom- 
ing fashion. At Gonasika, I saw them in their more normal stajte, when they returned 
from their work in the evening with dishevelled hair, dusty bodies and disordered attire, 
/•. e., somewhat withered leaves, and it was truly like a dream of the stone age ; but each 
lady had brought back with her fresh material for her evening dress. 

The anales of the community liave abandoned the leaves and use in lieu the smallest 
quantity of cotton cloth that can be made to serve the purposes of decency. The women, 
it is said, are deterred by superstition from following their example, but the tradition or 
traditions to account for it are apparently of Brdhmanical concoction. There are 

several; the simplest and prettiest is connected with the origin 

of the Baitanil The river goddess emerging for the first time 

from the Gonasika rock, came suddenly on- a rollicking party of Juangs dancing naked, 

and ordering them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, laid on them the 

curse that they must adhere to that costume for ever or die.* 

This story is told for the Ju&ngn rather than by them.. Their own idea simply is the 
converse of the rule of civilized nations. They deem that the fashion of dress should 
never change, and that for females especially it should be simple and cheap. The notion 
must tend to conserve the Ju&ngs in their present habits of hill and forest life. They 
must be where there is a plentiful supply of the material of nature's providing. I have 
not heard of any of the tribe having settled in places where it would be difficult to follow 
their inclination in dress. 

The old men tell me that they, the males, used to wear kopiust made from the 
bark of a tree called Turn ha. This is a tradition that takes them back to the days 
when they had the woods to themselves and knew nothing of piece-goods. 

* 1 am informed by Captain J. Johustoue that he has at length induced tint Ju&ng- ibmaJes to clotbo thomiw>lvik»s, ho 
supplying the first rotes. If no luufortuuo follow tba innovation, it will probably bo permanent; so when tho Junng.grirts 
posed themoehv* for tbo photograph*' from which tho illustration*! given with tail* work ware taken, it was almost thoir la»t 
appearance in have** 

t * Kopin/ a narrow atrip of cloth worn round tho loins and between the logs. 
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The Reverend S. Hislop lias informed us that in the remote parts of the Chanda 
district some of the Madian division of the Gonds are attired like the Juiings. He says, 
" the women wear no clothes at all, instead of which they fasten with a string passing 
round their waists a branch of leafy twigs to cover them before and behind." He says 
a similar custom is said to obtain amongst the Chenchwas that inhabit the jungles 
between the Madians and Masulipatam. It did exist till about 30 years ago among the 
Holiers in the vicinity of Mangalor. 

The Singbh&m ICols have a tradition that they were once similarly attired, and 
during the American war, when cotton was so dear, they told the cloth merchants 
that they would revert to their leaves if cloth was not sold cheaper I Manchester 
beware ! 

The predominating physical characteristics of the Ju&ngs, as I saw them massed in 
their village, appeared to ma to be great lateral projection of the 
cheek bones or zygomatic arches and general flatness of feature ; 
forehead ^upright but narrow and low and projecting over a very depressed nasal bono ; 
nose of the pug species, alae spreading ; mouths largo? and lips very thick, but upper jaw 
rarely prognathous, though the lower jaw and chin are receding. Hair coarse and 
frizzly ; prevailing color a reddish brown, from 27 to 20 inclusive, of the color table. 

I observe that some of them had 'oblique eyes of the Indo-Chinese type, but in this 
feature there was considerable variety. 

It is noticeable that the Juang women tattoo their faces with the same marks that 

are used by the Miindas and Kharrias, and (probably adopted 

b from the Mundas) by the Onions, Three? strokes on the? forehead 

just over the nose, and throe on each of the temples. They attach no meaning to the 

marks, have no ceremony in adopting them, and are ignorant of their origin. 

They are a small nice; like the Onions, the males averaging less than five feet in 
height. The women not more than four feet eight inches. The 
IIo girls of Sin ghhfim look like giantesses beside them, and the 
males in stature and carriage are equally inferior to the Ho men. The Jming males have 
round shoulders, and walk with a slouching pace. The Hos are upright in carnage, and 
have a stately manly stride, nor is it necessary to go to Singbhum to find II os to compare 
with them. Many of the latter tribe have emigrated from Singbhum and taken up their 
abodes with the Juiings and Blnliyas in the Keonjhur hills, and, though in an inferior 
position working as farm laborers, the Hos retain their superiority of physique. The 
Juiings appear to bend under their burden-bearing lot. The Hos never, if they can 
help it. carry burdens, the use amongst them of the block wheeled carts being almost 
universal. 

The J'uangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, which is the bane of the 
Kola and perniciously influences nearly all other classes in the 
vt w<m * Jungle and Tributary Mahals. They have not, like the .Kharrias, 

the reputation of being deeply skilled in sorcery. They have in their own language no 
terms for ' God,* for 'heaven' or 'hell/ and, so far as I can learn, no idea of a future state. 
They offer fowls to the sun ^hen in distress, and to the earth to give them its fruits in 
due season. On these occasions an old man officiates as priest, he is called N again. 
The even tenor of their lives is unbroken by any obligatory religious ceremonies. 

2 r 
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Marriage is recognized, but is brought about in the simplest manner. If a young 
man fancies a girl, he sends a party of his friends to propose for 
j ,nntip,tf " h^ and if the offer is accepted, a day is fixed, and a load of rice 

in husk is presented on his behalf. The bridegroom does not go himself to the bride's 
house, his friends go for her and return, with her and her friends, and they make merry, 
mating and dancing, and all stay and make a night; of it. Tn the morning the bridegroom 
dismisses the bride's friends with a present of three measures of husked and three of 
unhusked rice, and this is a full and sufficient solemnization. A man may have more 
wives than one, if he can afford it, but no Ju&ng bis ever ventured on more than two at 
a time. They are divided into trills and are exogamous. 

They burn their dead, and throw the ashes into any running stream, and their 
, , , , , mourning is an abstinence for three davs from flesh and salt. 

]>i»po*»l of the dona. * • * « 

They erect no monuments, and have no notion ot the worship of 
ancestors. The dead are burned with their heads to the south ; in this they agree with 
the IIos and their cognates, and differ from the Hindus. If cremation is found jp be the 
custom of many of the aboriginal tnl>es, may it not have been the practice of the earliest 
of mankind and account in some measure for the rarity of human bones in alluvium con- 
taining flint implements. If the Juangs had borrowed the custom from the Hindus, they 
would have followed the practice of the latter in placing the corpse on the pyre. All the 
ribes that I have fallen in with speaking dialects of the Kolarian language!) urntheir dead. 
The Juangs swear on earth from an ant hill and on a tiger skin. The ant hill is a 
sacred object in the eyes of the KJiarrid tribe, and the tiger skin 
' ' is introduced, when 11 os and Ban tills are sworn. 

Section 2.— Tue KiiaujuIs. 

The tribes that are linguistically most closely allied to the Juangs are the Khamas. 
They are found in Singbhum in a very wild states living much in backwoods and on the 
tops of hills apart from the IIos and Bhuniij, who are somewliat in dread of them, as 
these isolated Kharriis have the reputation of being great wizards. They are found in 
the Mftnbhum hills bearing the same name, and I apprehend that the people called 
' Birhor' in the Haxaribagh District are of the same tribe. The Birhors call themselves 
Hindus, live in the jungles, and subsist on wild animals, honey, and what they can obtain 
by the exchange of jungle produce with people of the plains. They are great adepts at 
ensnaring monkeys and other small animals, and sell them alive or eat them. They have 
no cultivation whatever, but they are apparently Kolarian, as among themselves they 
converse in Kol. They sell chob, a strong libre of which ropes and string for various 
purposes are made, honey, wax, and sikas, the sticks like bows for currying loads banghy 
fashion, and banghy ropes ; and with the proceeds and the spontaneous edible productions 
of the forest they manage? to exist and clothe themselves. There are*, people called 
Birhors in Chi'ttia Nagpiir proper and Jashpiir, who live* in an equally wild state, but 
communicate with each other in a dialect of Hindi. They are a small, dirty, miserable 
looking race, who have the credit of devouring their parents, and when I taxed them with 
it, they did ne>t deny that such a custom had once obtained kmemg them,* 

* A further notice of the Birhors is given below. 
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The Kharrias are also seen in villages with other tribes as farm laborers, but in 
the Clnitia Nagpilr estate they are found in large communities, 
and the lUiarrids belonging to these communities are far more 
civilized than those who live apart. 

The best settlements lie near the southern Koel river, one of the streams that rise 
on the Chtitid Nagptir plateau, the principal source of the Br&hmani. 

This river the Kharri&s venerate as the Santa! s the Danuidar, and into it they 
throw the ashes of their dead. At the village of Aghurrna not far from it, I collected 
about me a number of the tribe, and they gave the following account of themselves. 

Their ancestors were formerly settled between Rohtas and Patna. They quarrelled 
with their relations and tied into the jungles, and wandered till 
they came to the Koel river, where finding unoccupied lands to 
suit them, they settled first at a place they called Pom on that river, from whence they 
spread in dilferent directions; but their settlements have much diminished in consequence 
of the intqjferonce of interlopers who obtained from the llaja the farms of their villages, 
and many have gone to settle in the estate called Bird Kasalpur,* the landlord of which 
gives them lands to deal' on very fair terms. 

But there was also a tradition that they had come from the south, and that, driven 
from, the country they had originally occupied, they had ascended the valley of the Koel 
till they found themselves in their present location. Their veneration for the Koel, and 
the fact that in some customs where they differ from the Kols, they approach the practices 
of Dra vidian tribes supports this account, but both may be true. They may have fallen 
back south from the Gangetic provinces, passed through the Vindhyan range, ftnd come 
gradually round to the south-eastern watershed of Chutia Nagpfir. 

They worship the sun under the name, of Bero. Every head of a family should, 
during his life time, make not loss than five sacrifices to this 
u n< " ' divinity; the first of fowls, the second of a pig, third of a white 

jroat, fourth of a ram, and fifth of a buffalo. He is then considered sufficiently propi- 
tiated for that generation and regarded as an ungrateful God, if he does not behave 
handsomely to his votary. In praying to Bero, they address him as * Parmeswar,' the 
Hindi word for God. The 3Io term 6 Sing bonga/ they do not know. The sacrifices arc 
always made in front of an ant hill, which is used as an altar. 

This peculiar mode of sacrificing has fallen into desuetude among the Hos and 
Miuidas, but on my making some enquiries on the subject from old men of those tribes, 
I was informed that it was orthodox, though not now generally practiced. 

Their religious festivals are almost identical with those of the Mundas, and will be 
described in the account of that tribe. In worshipping Bero, the head of the family, 
with the Kharri&s as with the Hos, acts as priest, bet at the Sarluil arid other ' Piijiis' 
or sacrifices offered in behalf of the community, a person is employed as village priest, 
whose office and name — P&hn — appear to me to have been introduced into Chutia 
Kiigp&r by the Or&ons. The Hos have no priests. 

Prom the Hindus they have adopted the custom of solemnizing the boring of the 
ears of the children, and the occasion when the hair is for the first time tied up. They have 
further ceremonial observances similarly derived; but this probably will only be found 

The tiuuth-wi'steni eoruer of Luhiirdii-jjyfa district. 
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among the Khairils on the Koel, who are much mixed up with Hindus and are under 
Hindu headmen. I have no doubt their village communities were at one period organiz- 
ed like those of the Miindsis, and that they had headmen and village officers of their 
own tribe, but every trace of this is swept away, and it is strange that whilst the Mtindas 
and Hos struggled for, and maintained, their old institutions, the Kharri&s should have 
submitted to so degrading a change. 

The primitive idea of marriage with the Kham^ was a dance and a feast when the 
bride was first taken to the abode of her lord ; they have no word 
Ulffc ' for marriage in their own language, but after certain festivities the 

bride and bridegroom are left to the mselves, and next morning are carriedto the river, and 
they and all the party bathe and wash their garments ; but under the Hindu term ' bihali' 
certain ceremonies are superadded, borrowed from their neighbours, or to give the ceremony 
more importance in the eyes of the Hindus. On reaching the house of her father-in-law, the 
bride and bridegroom are bathed and anointed; and the bridegroom marks his bride with red 
lead on her forehead. It will be observed that as with the Ju&ngs the girl is brought by her 
own friends to the bridegroom's house, and the ceremonies such as they are take place there. 

The nuptial dances of the Kharrias are very wild, and the gestures of the dancers and 
the songs all bear more directly than delicately on what is evidently considered the main 
object of the festivities, the public? recognition of the consummation of the marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom arc carried through the dances seated on the hips of two of 
their companions. 

Dancing is an amusement to which the Kharri&s, like all Xolarians, are passionately 
devoted. The only noticeable difference in their style is that in the energy, vivacity 
and warmth of their movements they excel all their brethren. 

I have already noticed that the Kharrias I am describing burn their dead, and put- 
ting the ashes in an earthen vessel, throw it into the river. Thev 

Disposal of the (lead. ' , . . , • 

afterwards set up m the immediate vicinity ol their houses tail 
rough slabs of stone, and to these as representing the departed they make daily oblations. 

On the whole, their customs sufficiently conform to those of the Mundas to confirm 
the relationship suggested by the affinity of the tongues ; but at the same time there is 
dissimilarity enough to indicate that, though they were originally one people, it must 
have been after a very long separation that they again met on the banks of the Koel. 

These Kharritis are respectably dressed and comfortably housed, and as they are fair 
cultivators, they are well supplied with wholesome food. They, therefore, have very little 
resemblance to the Kharrias of the backwoods,* who live as precariously as beasts of prey? 
and it is difficult to imagine their being of the same race.f 



* Fw/e.-— Proceedings Asiatic Society, Bengal, for August 1808, p. 120, Mr. Ball's paper on the Kherrialw. 

t It ifl a singular circumstance that hoijm tribes of Kharrias profess to ho intensely exclusive in regard to cooking 
and eating. This characteristic I found mowt developed in villages of Chutia JCagpuY where KharriAs wore associated with 
Onions under Brahman proprietors ; and it. is a common saying in that part of the country that every Kharria must havo his 
* hariah/ i. e. cooking pot. He may not allow even his wife to cook for him, and if a stranger enters a house in which he 
keeps his carl hen drinking, and cooking vessel**, and water pots, every vessel is polluted and the whole are destroyed or thrown 
away. Thin class of Kharria* are especially filthy in their habits, and it is not improbable that Hindus may have been more 
than ordinarily harsh in excluding them from their kitchens and inner apartments, and that the Kharrias retaliate by out- 
casting every body- * „, 

There in a tradition that Khnrrius with another tribe called Pur/Ins were the aborigines of Mohurhhanj, one of the Katak 
Tributary Mahal*. They aver that they and the family of the chief, (Bhanj,) were all produced from a Pea-fowl's egg, the 
Bhanj from the yoke, the Purdns from the white, the Kharrias from the shell. 
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eoawer peribti^ "in; tlbiuNie^Aad. !ft§to0j /-^^irlieBe they difca^ 

Hie women aw all tattooed with the marks on the forehead and temples co»naon to 
^w f -V ■ ■■■ so miiny of these trihes, Three parallel lines on the forehead, the 

V* mgr outer lines terminating at the upper end in a crook and two ott 

0iMJh temple- The Judng marks of this nature take up a larger space on the forehead and 
temples than those oif the Mftn&as, the lines being longer and further apart. The Kharrias 
in regard to the space over which' the marks extend, occupy a middle place between the 
JuAngs and Mdndas. 

I have had no opportunity of ascertaining if the peculiarity noticed by Mr. Ball in 
treating of the Manbhiim Kharri^s,— their abstaining from the flesh of sheep and the 
use of its wool— is common to the Kharri&s of Ohtiti4 N&gpfir ; but I think, I sliould 
have Heard of it, if it had been so. It fe possible that the Kliarr&s Mr. Ball fell in with 
may call themselves the sheep tribe ; if so, they would according to the custom of other 
Kolarians be debarred- from making any use of the animaL 

Section 3.— Tita MYjndas, Hos, Bhumu. 

Though the old Hindu bards are generally vindictively strong in the epithets of 
abuse they hurl at the aboriginal tribes, some of them, in their ambition to explain 
all things sacred and profane, deemed it necessary to assign to the Dasyws a genealogy 
which affiliates them with the best blood of the Aryans. The ugliest and blackdst of the 
people of the VmUhyan Mountains were preternaturally the offspring of King Vena, and 
even for the Kols a noble ancestor has been found. 

The following legend is quoted from Colonel Wilford's essays,* Yayati divided his 
empire among his five sons. To Puru, the youngest, he gave India, or the middle part/ ; 
to Yadu, the ancestor of Krishna, the South or Decean ; the North, to Ami ; and the 
West, to Turvasu. The offspring of Turvasu, according to the Ilarivausa, settled in the 
south, and the tenth generation from him inclusive, consisting of four brothers, lYmdya, 
Kerala, Chola, and Kola, divided the empire they had inherited. Kola lived in the 
northern part of the Peninsula and his descendants are called Kols or Kolers to this 
day, and from them India was called Eolaria. 

This places the chief seat of the Kols in Taling&na, but it does not appear there are 
any of the race now there, or that the language spoken lias in it any traces of KoLf 

I have already in my account of the Cheros and Kharw&rs noticed that Bih&r, the 
ancient Magadha, has numerous antiquities attributed to the Cheros and Kols, and from 
the traditions handed down it appears that ,tho sovereigns of the country were at one time 
Cheros, the people being for the most part Kols. Doctor Buchanan Hamilton, the topo* 
grapher, points to Kabarj the most important of the ruins in Bihar, attributed to .the 
Cheros or Kols, as evidently the work of a powerful ruler and probably the strong-hold 
of the princes of the race. These legends of the Cheros and Kols are still preserved in 

* Asiatic Ifowaitihcft, vol IX, pagoa 01 and itf2. 
t Buchanan Hamilton, Topography of Behax. 
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Bih&r. The antiquities, forts and ruins in all parts of the district are by the present 
inhabitants universally ascribed to that ancient dynasty and primitive race. 

In the account of SMh&b&d the same author states that " by far the most numerous 
monuments of antiquity in that district are attributed to the Cheros, to whom* it is 
universally admitted, the whole country belonged in sovereignty ; the ancient name of 
the country was 'Kekata' (Kikata), and all the tract west of the Son retained that name, 
whilst the name of the country to the east formerly a part of Kekata Was changed to 
Magadha.'^ 

The Cheros of Kikata, like the Itajas of Chutid 5s T «4gptir, claim the honor of being 
descended from the great serpent who is King of Hell, that is to say, the Devil "which 
is considered a very ancient and honorable connection/ 9 

The Sh&Mb&d tradition regarding the expulsion of the Cheros is that they were 
conquered by the Savaras. That would bo by a Dravidian tribe, and it may be that they 
were driven out by the irruption of the people from whom the Orftons and lUjinaluUi 
I'ah&rias are descended, or by the Bhtiiyas whom I also class as Dravidian and regard 
us identical with the tribe in Katak that are still called Suars or Savaras. 

The Savaras ruled in Kikata after the expulsion of the Cheros, it is said, from 421 
to 911 of the S&livahana, or A. I). 500 to 990, when thefr Ilaja Phudi Chandra was 
expelled by Jayadeva, a descendant of Bhoja liaja, or some say by Bhoja Ilaja himself, 
who founded Bhojpiir and was the ancestor of the Bhojpur Itajas.t 

The following passages from the Rigreda, quoted in Dr. Muir's Sanskrit texts 
(vol. II, page -362), show that the Aryans had at a very early period come in contact 
with the 'people of Kikata. 

"What are thy cows doing among the Kikatas. $ They yield no milk for .oblations 
and they heat no fire/ 5 In the commentary it is explained that Kikata was a country 
inhabited by a people who were not Aryans, and the following lines are quoted from the* 
Bhdgavata Pur&na (1, 3, 24). Then when the Kali age has begun, a person named 
Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born among the Kikatas, in order to delude the Asuras. 
The commentator explains " that is in the District of Guy&/'-§ The Kikatas ' therefore 
were people who lived in Magadha or Bihar. The Dravidian people who are said to have 
expelled them from a portion of the country, are always called Siviras in the Puritans, 
and it is probable that the snake race, Cheros and Kols, to whom the antiquities are 
ascribed, were Kikatas. 

The Kikatas according to the commentator Sayana being destitute of faith say " what 
fruit will result from sacrifices, claims or oblations? rather eat and drink, for there is no 
other world but this" — a doctrine modem Kols decidedly subscribe to. 

In his account of Gorakhptir, Buchanan Hamilton says, there are many NAgbangsis 
in that district now considered IWjptits and acknowledging the llaja of Chtitul Nagptfr 
as the head of the family. If this be so, these Ndgbangsis are almost probably, as he 
is, pf Kol extraction, L e., they are MunddrL 



* According to Colonel Wili'oul this change* was mnda about, the time of Jar&samlhu, who, he »ay«, was the fiM king of 
Miigndha hoJ'or«» denominated Kikata.- J static £ewarehea % vol* IX, page 91. 
t Buchanan. 

% Th« Kols do not me the milk of thi'ir cow*. 
§ MiiirVBangkrittrat&fVol. 11, J>nge 3CI*. 
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It appears therefore that the Mtinda^ of whom I am now going to treat, were 
once located in Magadha, and were stUi there when Gautama was born, and it has been 
noticed that the Buddha GayA sculptures pourtray not Aryan but Turanian or Kol features. 
The priests of Ceylon have a tradition, noticed by Captain Malouy, that in Hagadha where 
Gautama* was born, the art of writing was unknown. Buchanan says that the chief 
people, the Chferos, probably accepted his doctrine, whilst the lower orders, the ICols, 
rejected them, and whilst the Cheros became Aryanised, the Kols adhered to the life of 
freedom, and impurity in which they are still found. 

The Kols are according to these legends the earliest settlers in the Gangetic valley 
tliat we hear of; and they had been long established there and had attained some advance 
in civilization, when they were dislodged, partly by the Savaras of the birds who carried 
their conquests beyond the Ganges and have left us the Kocch tribe that conquered 
K&mrup and are still lords of Kocch BMr, the E&jmah&l Highlanders, the Or&ons,' and 
the Bhdiyas, as the scattered remnants of the nation they founded. 

Of the great Kol empire we have now no such remnants in the Bih&r Division. 
The Chero chiefs, on being expelled from it, fell back into Pal&mau, whilst the chief 
seat of the Mdnda race is now the plateau of Clmtia JsYigpur. 

The people I am now about to describe comprise the Mtind&ris or Mdndas of 
Chtitid K&gpdr proper, the Bhiimij 0/ Manbhum, and the Larka Kols or Hos of Sin**- 
bhfim. These three divisions of the race would give ys about 850,000 souls, thus — 
Mtfodfirk ... ... ... ... ... 400,000 

Ho« or Larkas ... ... „. ... ... 150,000 

Bhiimij ... ... ... ... ... ... 300,00* 

Total ... 850,000 

The Clnfthi Nd{?pur plateau is so connected with the great Vindhyan range, that it 
may be almost considered a part of it* It is, I believe, a portion of the country formerly 
known as the great Dandaka forest, and it was also called Jhdrkhand,t the forest tract, 
and when the Mti.ndri.ris first appeared in it, was doubtless all covered with such grand sal 
timber as we still find in unreclaimed parts. It forms the heart of a territory in which 
the Mitndaris have been settled for ages, and in which other tribes of the aborigines 
of India have found a secure ayahim, retreating from all sides up the courses of the 
rivers that have their sources on the plateau- The conquered races ascended and found 
refuge from the common enemy in an elevated and beautiful region that is itself a 
gignatic natural fortress. 

The mean elevation of the plateau thus occupied is upwards of two thousand feet 
above the sea level. In the West, it rises to three thousand six hundred, and to the East 
and South, its lower steppe,' from eight hundred to a thousand feet in elevation, comprises 
a. great portion of the Manbhfim and Singbhum Districts. Elvers flow from it in all 
directions forming grand water-falls as they bound from the upper plateau to the lower 
levels. The whole is about fourteen thousand square miles in extent. 

* Asiatic RcBe&rclji'H, Buchanan Hamiltyf, 

+ In thy iifth Report of the Select Committee it »b called •Ihurknund. Cbiitmi Naj>ptir, and Kiiktra. The latter i« still tbo 
name of one of the Parganiu. hi the report it it* said that it is called Nagptir from its diamond miuco. The ltaja ha» 
in hi« possession a diamond worth about Ks, 40,000, the product of these now fabulous unuo«. 
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The central table laud, on which the tribes rallied, is admirably adapted for defence. 
The approaches to it from the North, North-West, East, and South, jwo ex»©!&dingly pre- 
cipitous, the paths winding up defiles which a handful of resolute men could hold against 
hosts of invadors. The highlands in the Western and South- Western direction stretch into 
Sirguja and Jashptir, uniting with the Vindhyan mountains in a Western direction and 
the S&tpftra range to the South* West* They divide the waters of the NarbadA andMahd- 
nadf, forming a covered Way by which fresh .accessions of cognates strengtheftjed the 
growing colonies of Kols on the 4 Jh&rkhanda/ and thus were founded the ■* stronghplds 
of the ten chiefs 9 ' referred to in the Purdnas,, and in Colonel WilfordV essays, as the 
Dasarna, or ten forest forts east of the Son.* 

These Jh&rkhaaid or Ch&tM N&gpiir chiefs appear to have maintained those isolated 
and elevated defensive positions throughout the long stfries of Hindu dynasties, and came 
with an indifferent reputation under the Muhamraadan Government, as in the report of 
the f Select Committee' it is stated that the Bfrbkdm District was conferred by " Jafar 
Khdn on Asad-ulla Path&n, to guard against the incursions of the barbarous Hindus of 
Jh&rkhaiid ." It is curious that they should be called Hindus, but the Muhammadans 
probably regarded aa such all who wo not of their own faith. Mr. J. Grant, * Chief 
Serishtadar,' writing of them in A. I). 1787, thus speaks of the country and its people. 
"This highland district, including Palamaw, llamghur and Chutea Nagpur hath since 
the days of Ptolemy been geographically termed the three • Belinda' or cantons in Arabic, 
and from which its modern appellation of Velayt may be a corruption if not derived 
from another root of the same language, modified to express a foreign * dependent 
Government." t 

" It is also generally described under the name of Kokera, more commonly called 
Nagpore, from the diamond mines of that place, as giving most importance to the whole 
country, making part of the same mountainous tract of land barren of every thing, 
except the most precious jewels in the world. Yet, perhaps, this portion of unfruitful 
country might be still more interestingly distinguished by delineating the character of its 
inhabitants who are undoubtedly an original savage race, differing extremely in appear- 
ance, religion, language, and manners, from the Hindu Lowlanders of Hindustan." (Vth 
Report, vol. 1, page 503). 

From this it would certainly appear that Jharkhand lias, to a comparatively recent 
period, been regarded by Hindus as out of the pale of Hindustan, occupied by a people 
who differed from them in religion, in customs, appearance and language. 

I have never found much in Munda or Bh\\mij folklore that threw light on the 
early history of the race. The families that rank highest among them have lost such 
traditions in the hazy fables which Hindus have invented for them. The lower classes, as 
a rule, declare themselves to be autochthones, and even the chiefs found their claims to be 
of noble birth on miracles that took plactt in the country which they call their fatherland ; 
but in a manuscript account of the family of the Ilajas of Chutia N&gpiir I possess, 
it is stated that the Miind&ris came to Jli&rkhand, afterwards called Chutid Nagpur, from 
Pipra and PaKgarh, names that occur in the Santdl traditions. It is also stilted that the 
Mtindaa as well as the Ordons fought with the LowrikSumwara, no doubt the Lowidk 



* A«i»itic licBearcliei*, vol. XIV, page 384. The Son or Soane River. 

t But the three Vil&yaU refer to Bihar, Bengal, nnd Qmsa; not to PaUimau, Cbutia Nagpur, and Mmgaiit. 
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Sowrik of the Or&ons, whom I suppose to have been * Sardwa/cs 9 or Jains, and were worsted, 
and having to fly from their own country, they successively occupied Jaipur, Chitor, 
Simaliya, Ruhidds, and at last found themselves in Jhdrkhand. It is noticeable that the 
Ruhidds hills are said to have afforded a refuge, or temporary resting place, to the 
Kbarwdrs, the Kharrids, the Miinddris and the Onions, but whilst the Mundaris seldom 
speak of Ruhidds as a place they are interested in, I have often heard them speak of it 
as the place that the Oraons came from. It is not, however, improbable that several tribes 
of aborigines may have made a stand in the Ruhidds and Kaimiir Hills at different limes, 
before they were finally forced back into Falamau, Jhdrkhand, and the Vindhyan 
Hills. 

The Munddris say they had no Raja when they first took up the country, now called 
Chiitia Ndgpi'tr. They formed a congeries of small confederate states. Bach village 
had its chief also called a Miinda, literally ' a head' in Sanskrit ; and as a village* often 
consisted of one family, the inhabitants were all of Munda dignity, and hence it became; 
a name for the whole tribe. What the original name for the tribe in their own language 
may have been, I do not know, but as the Munddris on the plateau call themselves Konk 
Pat Miinda, Konk or Konkpat may liave been a national denomination. They appear 
1<> have only one word for ruler, the term 'Giimki/ and they apply it to every one in 
authority. In the MAnbhum District, the word Munda becomes ' M lira,' which is also 
Sanskrit, and has the same meaning. As these Kols have taken up the word Munda, the 
Santdls have appropriated the term ' Manjhi,' and the Bluunij 'Sirdar/ The Mundari 
villages had each its stall' of officers ,and from the customs that still prevail in most old 
villages, the organization that has descended from very primitive times, appears to have 
been very complete. 

I must now proceed to give the fable of the origin of the family of the Raja of 
Chutid Nagpiir, as it is told in the family annals. We have already heard some thing 
of the snake race in connection with the ' Kikatas,' but the branch of the family estab- 
lished in Chiitia Ndgpdr, whether it came from lvikata, or was produced in the country 
to which it gave that name, had its own version of the snake story. 

It is well known that Raja Janamejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, 
MyihiflaiorWiiofttacwu* compassed the destruction of the whole of the Nag or serpent 
N«iK>ir Kaja*. raee, and prepared a ' yajfiya', or great incantation service for the 

purpose ; the total annihilation of the race was, however, prevented on the eve of its 
accomplishment by the interference of Astika Muni, and amongst those that were saved 
was the great Nag Fundarika. 

In the 3044th year of the Kaliyug, Fundarika Nag assumed the form of a Brah- 
man, and repaired to the house of a certain Brahman of Benares, to perfect himself 
in a knowledge of the sacred books. The learned instructor became so pleased with his 
pupil, that he gave him to wife his only child, the beautiful Pdrvati ; but though Fundarika 
had the power to assume at pleasure any form, in the same way that our vulgar devil 
cannot get rid of his cloven foot and some say his tail, the Nag could not divest himself 
of his double tongue or his foul breath, and as it was of vital importance that his wife 
should not discover his real character, he always slept with his back to her. However 
one day, or night I should say, she managed to get round him, and found out his 
unpleasant peculiarities, and she interrogated him sharply as to the meaning of his being 

2 a 
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thus different from the mortals of her acquaintance, and to divert her attention, he 
proposed they should make together a pilgrimage to Pari (Jagannath). To this she gave 
her assent, and delighted at the prospect of visiting that fashionable watering place, she 
forgot the unpleasant peculiarities of her husband, and cheerfully accomplished the 
pilgrimage. They returned through Jharkhand in which the Muudas and Oraons were 
both then established, but on reaching the lull of Sutinmba, the time arrived for her 
being delivered of her first child, and when the pains seized her, she remembered the 
forked tongue and again eagerly sought for explanation. 

There is even at the present day a current belief that a woman's curiosity at such 
moments must at all risks be gratified, and though the result of tho announcement would 
be the immediate separation of the immortal Pundarika and his mortal wife, he felt 
himself bound to indulge her wishes, and after disclosing to her wondering ears his 
marvellous history, he plunged into a pool and disappeared from her sight. 

Parvati was now inconsolable at the catastrophe she had brought about by her 
insatiable curiosity. In the midst of her grief and remorse her child was l>oru, but 
instead of rejoicing at its birth, she prepared for herself a funeral pyre and became 
a ' Sati.' 

At this juncture a S&kadwipa Bnihman appears on the scene bearing an image the 
idol of the sun. He slaked his thirst at the pool, and when about to proceed on his 
journey, found he could not lift the idol that he hail hitherto carried without difficulty, 
and whilst pondering on this, his eyes fell on a child lying sheltered and guarded by a 
great hooded snake. This was Pundarika in his proper form protecting his child. Ad- 
dressing t'he Brahman, he narrated his own history and foretold that the cliild would 
become tho Raja of the country to be called Nagpur, that the Brahman was to bo his 
Purohit and the idol his tutelary deity. The boy, he said, was to be called Phani-Mukuta 
Raya, that is, 'the snake crowned,' and promising on his own part to return when 
his presence was necessary, he confided the child to the Brahman, and again plunged 
into the pool and disappeared.* It is in commemoration of this event that the Raja 
and chief members of the Nagbangsi family always wear turbans, so arranged as to 
make the head dress resemble a serpent coiled round the head with its head pro- 
truding over the wearer's brow. The sail of tho Maharaja and arms of the family 
show as a crest a cobra with a human face under its expanded hood, surrounded bv ail 
the insignia of royalty. 

Near Sutiamba dwelt Madura who was Raja, or Mwnki, of one of the Parhds.f To 
his house the Brahman repaired with the infant, and theManki was easily induced to take 
charge of the foundling and bring it up as his own cliild. He had a son of the same age, 
and when both the boys were twelve years old, Madura convened the Parha chiefs, and! it 
is said, the neighbouring Rajas, the Raja of Sirguja and the Ditya Raja, that is, the 
Raja of Patkiim who claims descent from Vikra Maditya, and it was then agreed tliat 
Phani-Mukuta Raya should be proclaimed Raja of Chiitid Nagpdr. 

The Onions had at this time established themselves in the North-Western part of 
the plateau and were present at Phani-Mukuta Raya's inauguration as Raja. The next 



* According to the family annals, UYw occurred A. J). 104. 
t And was also a chief of influence hi the confederacy. 
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event recorded is the marriage of the Snake llaja with a daughter of the Sikharbhtim 
Raja, that is of the ancestor of the present Raja of Pachet. There was an awkward 
hitch when the Pachet Brahmans asked for Fhani-Mukuta's pedigree, horoscope,^ and 
record of his birth, and the match would not have taken place, if Pundarika had not 
appeared and proved to the satisfaction of the ambassadors from Sikharbhiim that the 
marriage proposed would be no misalliance. It is especially mentioned that the Milndas 
and Onions all got drunk at the wedding and had a fight. 

The " snake crowned" was acknowledged by all the ParhA chiefs on the central 
plateau of Chtitid NAgpur proper, but the inhabitants of the lower steppe would have 
nothing to do with him. They, however, followed the lead of the highland chiefs and 
elected Rajas of their own, all miraculously nurtured foundlings, and all through their 
representatives now claiming to be lt/gptlte. Thus have originated the Chiefs of what 
are called the five parganas of the Lohardagga District and most of the Msinbhum 
zamindiirs. I only know one of them who has the sense to acknowledge his Minuhiri 
descent, but the conclusion that they are all of that race, is forced on us by their position, 
their fables of origin, and the fact that they all intermarry. Some have indeed made 
other alliances with good Hindu families, and owe to this an improved personal appearance 
in the present generation. 1 do not, however, suppose- that all the Mnnbhutu zainindars 
are Kols. Some few are Sudras, some are IMgdis, and the zamindars of the Northern 
Jungle rnahals are all Bhuiyas. 

The place pointed out as the scene of the birth of the first Ndg Raja is Pithauria, 
a considerable market town cm the Northern face of the plateau overlooking the valley 
of the Darmldor in Pargana Sutiamba. Many Milndaris regard this part of the country 
as the cradle of the race, but it is not at present most densely populated by people of 
that tribe. The representatives of the Madura of the tradition are still to be found 
tenaciously clinging to the ancestral site and the graves of their forefathers, and, though 
simple peasants, enjoying considerable influence which they sustain by performing at 
the proper seasons the festivals that commemorate their former power. At all places 
in the Province of Clnitid Nagpftr that are, or have been, the head quarters of the 
sovereign or chief, a festival is annually solemnized in his honour called the ' Ind-parab.' 
Amidst great rejoicings an enormous umbrella, attached to the end of a mast some forty 
feet in length, is raised like a maypole by the united force of all the people that can be 
collected. At Sutiamba to the present day, two of these poles are annually set up, 
one in honour of Madura, the other to the Ndgbangsi Raja, and the latter must not be 
moved from the ground till Madura's umbrella is well aloft. 

In support of the antiquity of the N?igbangsis of Chutid NAgpur there is collateral 
evidence in the annals* of the Kharouda dependencies of the Central Provinces. Jag- 
garauUh Deo, the last member of the Gangabangsi families who reigned there, finding 
himself without heirs, sent to ChAtfA N&gpiir for a Nagbangsi who founded the present 
dynasty of Kharonda, 860 years ago. 

The boy selected was a brother of the Satranjigarh chief. This was a collateral 
branch holding a maintenance grant, and it can be shown that many generations of 
Ndgbangsi llajas had passed aty»y before this branch of the family took root. 

* Selections, Records, Government of India, So. 30, Ifrport by Colonel Elliot. 
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Unfortunately as those Bajaa became great potentates among Hindus, they 
grew to despise the impure Kols, their subjects, and as the latter were not inclined to 
subi nit quietly to degradation and were not 'unmindful of what the Ndgbangsis owed 
them, they revolted against such ingratitude,- and the Itajas 'found it necessary to 
seek extraneous aid to control them. Foreigners were gradually introduced to whom 
lands were assigned for military services, who assisted or supported the Iloja in 
the innovations he wished to introduce, and Brahmans were encouraged by grants of 
villages to settle in the country and to aid in civilizing it after their fashion. Then* 
attempts at proselytising were not unsuccessful amongst the Mtind&ris. The chief 
men of that tribe were by degrees induced to see something very honorific and de- 
sirable in the distinction conferred by the ' poita/ the thread indicating that the wearer 
is a Brahman or a Ilajput, and without altogether jilting their ancient sylvan deities, they 
commenced paying their addresses to the new order of gods and goddesses that the 
Bnihmans and their "now BiYihman-riddcn liajas were endeavoring to bring into fashion, 
but the change did not extend to the masses generally. They saw the encroach" 
mente on their rights and liberties that were threatened, and preferred the freedom of 
action and license they had hitherto enjoyed. The whole body of Onions held steadily 
to this view, and thus while most of the chiefs in Ntigpiir and M&nhhum adopted 
Brahinauieal ideas, the Onions and bulk of the Munddris remained in their pristine state, 
and though intermarriage between the two peoples was not allowed, they otherwise 
harmoniously amalgamated as one nation. 

The system of government that obtained among the Mundas and Onions of Chiitia 
Nagpiir 'before their policy was disturbed by the conversion of their chief may still be 
discerned in their existing organization. This country was divided into groups of twelve 
or more villages, called 'Par has,' each under a headman, who was generally called the 
' Munda,' and though not recognized by the authorities in the political divisions of the 
present time, the people still acknowledge the * Parha' jurisdiction, and questions 
affecting their social relations are still adjusted in c ParM' conclave.* Each village had 
besides its establishment of hereditary public servants, and these still exist. The principal 
of these are the representatives of the most influential of the patriarchs. They originally 
formed the colony, and each is literally a pillar of the little state called t Khunt.' The 
head of one of these Khiints or families is the chief or Munda, of another the Pahn, or 
priest, and there is sometimes a third called 'Mdhato,' the Miindn's deputy. 

The headmen had no superior rights in the lands cultivated by other villagers, they 
were not landlords but chiefs, and they and the people acknowledging them held the soil 
they cultivated in virtue of their being the heirs of those who first utilized it, and 
when it became necessary to distinguish such men from cultivators of inferior titye, 
the former were called ' Bhtiinhars/ breakers of the soil. 

This is not, perhaps, the only country where we find in the cultivators the actual 
descendants of a primitive people who first brought the land under cultivation, but I do 
not know where else to look for a people who having lived under different forms of 
government yet link themselves with a remote antiquity by the continuous and not 
unsuccessful struggle they have maintained to preserve inv their integrity their prescript 

* In the Kolh&n of Sin^blitim, the Parlm, or a* it is there called tbc Pirlii. system it* now fully maintained j but there 
and in Rome parte of Ohutiii Nugptir proper tho head of & Parh4 is called a Manki. 
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tive ngbf^ti Against infringement of these the Kola have in all ages p;rote8$ed and some- 
times fought, and though in numerate in»tances the force of circumstances has hopelessly 
traajrfeiTod the proprietary right from the aborigines to the scamindar or his assign, many 
thousands have succeeded in retaining what has come down through their fiimilyiVom 
prehistoric times to a period when, under a law recently passed by. the Bengal Govern- 
ment, these rights are being defined and registered, and they may look forward to their 
being transited in their integrity to their remotest posterity. 

When the Mdnddris and Onions submitted to a Itaja, and all were required to con- 
tribute to Ms maintenance, the people in each village were divided into two classes. 
The more privileged who retained the designation 4 Bli&inli&r,' had to give honorary 
attendance and constituted the militia of the/state. The remainder supplied food and rai- 
ment, and these obligations were eventually commuted to money payment or rent, and the 
lands cultivated by this class were called 4 Raj has/ or rent-jmying, in contradistinction 
to the'Bhuinh&ri' which was no doubt originally rent-free. At a later period, the 
Raja was allowed to hold in each village a proportion of land called Manjihas, which was 
cultivated for his sole benefit ; and the persons who cultivated this land for him or his 
assigns had lands allotted to them, subject to no other service and no rent, called '1x5th 
kbeta.' Besides the above, there were lands set apart for the expenses periodically incurred 
in the propitiation of the national afnd local deities, and the Kols thus provided against 
the dangers that threatened their gods from the impending changes of belief. The 
produce of the lands has never, that I am aware of, been appropriated to the service of 
the Hindu divinities, though the people contribute something yearly towards the public 
worship of * Kali * inaugurated by the samfndAn ; if, however, the villages w< r<$ all to 
adopt a new religion, they would doubtless assert their right to devote the assets of what 
may be called their church lands to the service of the newly adopted faith. 

The circumstances under which the Raja's ancestor rose to power precludes his 
making any division of the ' Raj/ It remains to this day an undivided estate, and the 
succession to it is regulated by local custom of primogeniture acknowledged under Regu- 
lation X of 1800 ; but as the families increased, . the younger members or collateral 
branches were supported by maintenance grants, which lapse to the parent estate on 
failure of h#irs male to grantee. These were among the earliest of the alienations 
which changed so greatly the relations between the chief and his people ; the latter had 
agreed to serve and support him, but they were now compelled to serve and support his 
assigns, and soon the assigns included not only relations but the Bnihmaris and mercena- 
ries who received grants for religious or military services, and lastly foreign (all people 
not belonging to the province were so considered) farmers to whom leases of villages 
were given in supercession of the Kol headman. 

Chiltia Nagpur, as part of Bih/tr, was ceded to the British Government in A. I), 1765 ;* 
but the earliest arrangement with the Raja of which I find any record occurred in 



* It is recorded in tho Akbanulmak that, about the rear 1W3 A. H. (if>85 A. I.U, Msidhu Singh, Zuiuiiultir o\' 
Kokrah> *. «.< ChutiA Nagptif, was forced to submit to Shahha/. Khan, one of Akbar'a lionerala, and a few years afterward* 
or in 1591. Madhu Singh and Lakhrni Eii of Kofcrah served with tho Emperor'* army under Man Singh in oflertinp 
the conquest of Orissa. According to the local chronicle Madhd'Singh, or as he is there called Madhukar Sh&h was the 43rd 
of the N&ftbangai lino of llajas ; but it titfftcorded in the same history that the list llaja Bairi Sal firat (submitted to Delhi, 
and his aueooasor Durjnn S&1 failing: to pay the tribute agreed upon, waa attacked by Ibrahim Khan, taken pmoner, and 
carried to Delhi. This event i» noted in the Memoirs of Jabingfr, and took place in ltil£ A. D. 

2$ 
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A* D. 1772, when it is stated that the chief appeared before Captain Camae commanding 
a force in ralamau, and after exchange of turbans* with the Company's representative, duly 
acknowledged himself a vassal of that great power, gave as tribute lis. 3,000 and agreed 
to do service against the Mahrattas. The oldest settlement deed is dated 1179!Pasli, by 
which ilaja Dripndth Sahi of Khi'ikhra, alias Nagpdr, agreed to pay 12,000 rupees* viz., mdl 

or rent 6,000 rupees, nazrdnah or tribute, 6,000* For some years 

nit^^ ato tllis > tho H ^ a was allowed to administer the territory as 

the chief of a tributary mahfil, but in 1810 or 1817, it was found 
necessary to deprive him of magisterial powers ; the estate was placed under the Magis- 
trate of Itaingarh, who held Court alternately at ShcrgMti and Chatra. Natives of 
Bih&r who were considered foreigners in Chutiii N&gptir were sent into the country as 
Police officers, and occasionally the Nazir of the Kdmgarh Magistrate's Court was deputed 
with extraordinary pow r ers to inspect and report on the administration. 

Up to A. D. 1831, when the most serious revolt of the Kols of Chdtia Nagpftr 
occurred, there can bo no doubt that the changes of government which had taken place 
were not beneficial to them. They were neglected by their new masters, oppressed by 
aliens and deprived of the means they had formerly possessed of obtaining redress through 
their own chief. The Raja, by no means satisfied at his own loss of dignity and 
authority, gave but surly answers to complainants who came before him. The Darogahs 
(Native Police officers), the highest resident officials under the British Government, 
declared it was not competent to them to decide on the grievances that then most harassed 
the Kols ; these were complaints, that they had been dispossessed by foreigners, Muham- 
madans, Sikhs, and others, who had obtained from the sub-proprietors farms of the Kol 
villages over the heads of the Kol headman ; but it often happened that the unfortunate 
Kol who with difficulty made his way to the far off station found the tables turned on him 
when he got there. A host of witnesses in the pay of the opposite party were already 
there prepared to prove " that he had not only no rights in the land, but was a turbulent 
rebel besides.'* 

Major Itoughsedge, the first Political Agent for the South-Western Frontier, notices 
a case of this kind that occurred in A. IX 1811. Some disturbances had broken out in 
Tam&rh, and troops were sent there, but the officer in command reported that they arose 
entirely from the oppression practised by the Tamarh Raja on one of his vassals named 
RaghunjUh Singh, and on this the officer was allowed to enter into negotiation with the 
malcontents, who hoping for redress returned to their allegiance. In this hope Raghu- 
ndth Singh went to the court then sitting at Chatra. t " The evidence kept in readiness 
against him by the Tamarh zamindar caused his committal to the Court of Circuit, and the 
result was his condemnation to transportation or imprisonment for life." 

For years after this event, Tamdrh continued in a disorganized state, and in 1820, 
serious disturbances broke out, and two Kols, lludu and Kantu, 
at the head of three hundred followers for a long time defied the 

*In vivgiml to this exchange of turbana, the family annate tell a strange tale. In the Ityjn'a turban were, Home very 
valuable diamond*, whieh it i* insinuate had excited the cupidity of Captain Canine, The proposal for the exchange emanated, 
it is said, from him. Ho declared it was the English method of awearhtg eternal frJGtadnhip, but the Captain had no diamond*! 
in his huad dres*, and the Ittija evidently conelnded that ho had Wen rather * done * by the Company 'a Officer, 

t Letter from Major Koughsedge to the Magistrate of Bdmgarh, 
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authorities, and were not reduced till military operations on an extensive scale were 
undertaken against them. 

The Kol insurrection of 1831, though no douht only the hursting forth of a fire that 
insurrection, 1831-32. ^ad long been smouldering, was fanned into flame by the following 

little episode :— 

The brother of the Maharaja and holder of one of the maintenance grants which 
comprised Sonpiir, a pargana in the Southern portion of the estate, gave farms of some 
of the villages over the heads of the Mankis and Miindas to certain Muhammadans, Sikhs, 
and others who had sought and obtained his favor. Twelve villages that had belonged to 
Singrai Manki were thus given to the Sikhs, and not only was the Manki dispossessed, 
but two of his sisters were seduced or ravished by these liated foreigners. A similar com- 
plaint was made against the Muliammadan farmers. One of them had acted very oppres- 
sively towards a Munda of Bandgaon in Singblnim and, it was said, luid abducted and 
dishonored the Munda's wife. These men and some other Mankis of Sonpiir who were 
equally dissatisfied invited all the Kols of Sonpur, Tamarh, and Bandgaon, to assemble at 
the village of Lankah in Tamarh. The meeting took place and the conveners addressed 
the assemblage. " The Pathans and the Singhs (Siklis)," they said, " have dishonored us ; 
• the Kunwar Harnath Singh lias forcibly deprived us of our villages, which he lias given to 
the Singbs. Our lives are no longer 6f value. Wo are all brethren, let us act together." 

It- was agreed that the wrongs iuflicted on them could no longer be tolerated. They 
would at once " commence* to bum, plunder, murder, and eat." 

This was no vain threat. A few days after the meeting, on the 11th December, 1831, a 
raid was made on the village of Kamrang held in farm by a Muhammad Ali »i;dik, and 
two hundred bead of cattlo carried off. On the 20th December, a number of villages 
bordering on Singbhum held in farm by Hari Singh and Diyal Singh, Sikhs, were 
plundered and burned by a body of 700 Kols under Siirga, the aggrieved Munda of 
Singbhum, Singrai Manki, and others, and one of the Sikhs was wounded. These 
villages formed part of the estate from which Singrai had been ejected. On the 2oth 
December, several villages held in farm by Kali Khan and Saifullah Khan were plundered 
and burned, and one of the Khan's men was thrown into the fire. On the 2nd January, 
1832, Kamrang was again attacked, and next day they sacked Jafar Airs village) and 
murdered him and ten of his people including the unfortunate Kol female whom lie liad 
seduced. The Mzir of the Shcrghati court now appeared on the scene, and sent to the 
Kols to say that if* they would desist from disturbing the peace of the country, their 
lands would be restored to them. They replied, they would attend to no orders but those 
that emanated from the Maluinija of Chutiii Nagpur ; that they would not leave a single 
foreign farmer alive ; they would destroy every village in Sonpur Pargana, even Goviiidpiir 
where Harnath S&hi resided, and then they would wash their weapons in the river Karo 
that flows by his house ! 

In the meantime the arrowsf of war were being circulated through the country like 
the fiery cross, and by the middle of January the Mumhim and Onions had all entered 

* Deposition of Singrai JVJankK 

t An arrow pu«*«cl from village to^fillage i« the summons to arm, ami mmt to any one in authority it is an open divUra- 
tion of war. Th* Hew of the Bhor Pir in Singbhum thus avowed their intention to espouse the cause of the dethroned 
Raja of Porah&t in 1857, aud nummnaed their brethren* 
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with -zeal into the spirit of the insurrection. The? country appears to have been entirely 
unprepared for such an event, troops there were none, the police stations were gejierally 
abandoned, and even the hereditary zamind&rs, connections of the Kaja's, sought safety 
in flight. It) every pargana the villages in which 'Sads' (Hindus) resided were 
destroyed, and ail * Dikos* (foreigners) who fell into the hands of the insurgents were 
murdered. The subordinate* Rajas of llahe, Biindu, Tamtirh, Barwa, though neither 
Sads nor Dikos, narrowly escaped with their lives, when those places were all sacked and 
destroyed. 

"With the exception of the force from Singbhiini that came to the aid of the 
insurgents and were the most formidable division of the rebel army, it does not appear 
that the Kols in their work of destruction moved far from their own homesteads* as the 
* Sad' portion of each village was plundered and burned by the Kols of that or neigh- 
bouring villages. The murders were most numerous in the Doisa and Kor&mbe Par- 
ganas* as the « Sads' there were unprepared for the attack, and none were spared that 
fell into the bands of the insurgents. 

Troops to put down the insurrection were of course being collected from different 
points and were gradually being concentrated in the disturbed district; but before military 
operations could be undertaken, the insurgents had done all that they had threatened to 
do and might, though it is not again mentioned, have washed their weapons in the K&ro 
and retired. Captain (the late Sir Thomas) Wilkinson reached Pithauria, which as I have 
already stated is on the brink of the northern face of the plateau, about the middle of 
January, and the work of incendiarism was then in full blaze. 

Captain Wilkinson was without sufficient force to penetrate far into the disturbed 
districts, but he lost no time in compelling the villages near Pithauria to submit. This 
was not done without fighting, and, indeed, the insurgents on more than one occasion 
threatened his position, advancing against it with a force estimated at about 8,000 fighting 
men, but they appear to have been easily repulsed. The inhabitants of the large village 
of Tsagri between Tlunclii and Pithauria had been particularly active in the work of 
destruction, and had avowed their determination to fight to the last ; but an expedition 
was sent specially against them with the unequivocal instructions "attack, slay and 
destroy," and to such orders energetically earned out, the ftagrf heroes speedily 
succumbed. This is a very primitive Onion village which up to the present time retains 
all the old institutions ; the bachelors hall with the banners, yfik's tails, trumpets, and 
drums, &c, and the dancing arena in front where often songs are sung that remind the 
young men how their fathers 'went out' in 1832. The subjugation of Nagrf was 
followed by the submission of most of the northern villages, but the Onions of 
the west and Miindaris of the centre and the south showed no inclination to lay down 
their arms, and the insurrection now spread into Pal&roau where it was token up by 
the Kharwiirs, merely it would seem for the love of the thing, It grew serious, however, 
and a squadron of cavalry making its way to Chutid NAgpiir through that pargana 
found itself so hotly opposed in one of the hill passes, that the officer in command 
deemed it necessary to make a retrogade movement and await reinforcements. 

* LmA JitnJtth Kahi of Ginjo and Kapiln&lh of 8nl#i are prominently notked oa honorable exception*. They held t<» 
their respective villages, and repulsed several attacks made on them* , 
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Not till the middle of February were the troops in a position to operate on a scale 
adequate to the occasion. Then three columns were formed to start simultaneously from 
three points* in the northern part of the plateau, and sweep the country in parallel lines 
as they moved from north to south. 

The right and centre columns met with little opposition, the heads of villages sub- 
mitting as they advanced, but the left column when they reached Sonpiir found that 
the .Kols had abandoned their villages, and with their flocks and herds and families had 
taken refuge in the hills. In attempting to dislodge thorn, the troops, especially a 
detachment of the 3rd Light Cavalry, suffered some loss. The? columns, however, were 
now concentrated in the south. Bindrai M&nki, Singrai's brother, and Siirga, the heroes 
of the episode, held out to the last, but on the 19th March, 18#2, these leaders came into 
camp arid surrendered to the Commissioner, the remaining sirdars all then tendered 
their submission, and the insurrection was at an end. 

Great changes in the administration followed this insurrection. The disturbed 
districts and jungle mahals with the dependent tributary mah&ls were organized as a 
non-regulation province under the name of the South- Western Frontier Agency; 
the system of zamfod&rf police, under which authority was restored to the chiefs to 
whom the people had been accustomed to look for its exercise, was established in 
Chutid N&gpur ; the border Mtinkis whose dispossession from their tenures was the 
main cause of the insurrection, were reinstated, and the zaminddrs were deprived of the 
power of ousting them without the orders of the European officer now placed at the 
head of the district. They obtained title deeds constituting them glwUwtlls, or guardians 
of the passes, and officers' of police, and that position they still hold. 

The insurrection of Chutid Nagpiir and Pal&mau w T as speedily followed by 
disturbances in the southern portion of the M&nbhtim District in 
e unuj ' which the Bhilmij Kols were the chief actors. 

Near the boundary of Ciuitiil Nagpiir, the term BhtSmij as applied to this class is 
seldom used. The Kols who form the bulk of the population call themselves Miindas 
or, as the name is usually pronounced in M&nblnim, Miivas. The title Bhiimij, 'the 
children of the soil,' is given to the members of the tribe settled further cast; but, 
generally, if asked to what class or caste they belong, they say € Sirdar.' In Dhalbhiim 
the Bhumij call themselves, and are called by the Singbhtim Kols, 'Matkum/ 

Thq^Blnimij are, rtb doubt, the original inhabitants of Dhalbhiim, Barihbhtim, 
,. M . Patktim, Bagmtindf, and still form the bulk of the population in 

ideographical awtrilmtion. . . - . , 

those and adjoining estates. They may be described roughly as 
being chiefly located in the country between the Kasai and SubarnarekM rivers. They 
had formerly large settlements to the north of the former river, but they were dislodged 
by Aryans, who as Hindus of the Kftrmi caste now occupy their old village sites. The 
Bhumij have no traditions of their own origin, generally asserting that they were 
produced where they are found ; but some who dwell in the vicinity of old Jain temples 
declare that the founders of the temples preceded them ; though they can tell us nothing 
of those founders, nor of the architects of the ruined and deserted Hindu temples 
existing as additional marks of*a prior occupation of the country by a more civilised 
people. 

* Tiko, Churia, Pithauria. 

2 T 
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1 have elsewhere* noted that these Bhtimvj were probably the c Yajra Bhiimi ' 
(the terrible indigenes) who are described as abusing, beating, shooting arrows at, and 
baiting with clogs, the great Saint Vira, the twenty-fourth Jina or Tirthankara of the 
Jains, an account of whom will be found in Volume IX of the Asiatic Researches* 

The Blnimij of the Jungle Mahals were once, under the nick-name € Chu&r/ the 
terror of the surrounding districts, and their' various outbreaks 
were called 'Chu&riV' On several occasions since they cam*? 
under the British rule, they have shown how readily a Chu&ri may be improvised on very 
slight provocation. I do not know that oh any occasion they rose like the Mdnd&ris 
simply to redress their own wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a turbulent chief 
ambitious of obtaining power to which according to the courts of law he was not entitled, 
and it was sometimes to oppose the Government in a policy that they did not approve, 
though they may have had very little personal interest in the matter. 

Thus in the year A. D. 1798, when the Pocket estate was sold for arrears of revenue 
they rose and violently disturbed the peace of the country till tin* 
sale was cancelled. After hostilities had continued for some time, 
in reply to a very pacific message sent to them by the officer commanding the force, they 
asked if the Government were going to sell any more estates ? I do not think that the 
settlement of any one of the Bhrimij Jungle Mahdls was effected without a fight. In 
Dhalblnim the Raja resisted the interference of the British power, and the Government 
set up a rival, but after various failures to establish his authority, they set him aride and 
made terms with the rebel. In Barahbluim, there was at one time a disputed succession. 
The courts decided that the eldest born of Raja Vivikfi Nar&in, though the son of ihv 
second wife, should succeed in preference to the son of the first wife, the Pdt Riini. Tht- 
Bhuinij did not approve of the decision, and it was found necessary to send a military 
force to carry it out. This was the origin of the last disturbance known as Ganga Narain's 
rebellion, which broke out in 1832.t 

Lakhmau, the son of tht? P&t Itiini alluded to above, continuing to oppose his brother, 
was arrested, and died in jail leaving a son Gangfi Narain. 

On the death of Itaja llaghun&th Singh, he also was succeeded by the son of his 
seeond Rani, who was declared by the Sudder Court to be heir in opposition to a claim 
again set up by Madhab Singh, the younger son, but the son of the Pat Rani ; but failing 
in his suit, Mddhab Singh resigned himself to his fate ami was consoled by being 
appointed diw&n, or prime minister, to his brother. In this capacity he made himself 
thoroughly unpopular, more especially by becoming an usurious money-lender and 
extortionate grain -dealer, and soon Ganga JN'ar&ih found that in opposing a man so 
detested, a majority of the people would side with him. Accordingly in the month of 
April 1832, he, at the head of a large force of ghittwals, made an attack on M&dhab 
Singh and slew him. This foul crime was committed with great deliberation, cunning, and 
cruelty. Madhab was seized and carried off to the hills to be sacrificed. Gang& Nantin 
himself first smote him with his battle axe, then each Sirddr Ghatwal was compelled 

* Journal, A«iatic Society. Bengal, for lHtftf, p. 18b\ Not** on MfLuhhiiiii. 

t Decision* oi" the law courts in auoceufcion cuhoh haw on other nccHHiunn been the cnute of disturbance in the Jiiiiglo ami 
Tributary MalialH. The last affair of the kind \vm in 18(58, when the Hill Buuryas of Keonjhur revolted againdt their prcacnt 
chief on the ground that h« wan not of pure Wood or born in lawful wedlock. In determining what the local custom is in 
juich ctiHcs, the views of the people should always be ascertained. 
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to discharge nn arrow at him, and thus all the leading Gh&twals became implicated 
in the plot. A system of plundering was then commenced, which soon drew to his standard 
all the * chu&rs/ that is all the Bhiimij of Bar&hbhiim and 'adjoining estates. He attacked 
Bar&hbaa&r where the Raja lived, burned the Munsiff s (Native Civil Judge) cuteherry 
and the police station from which the police had iled, but three unfortunate peons 
(runners) of the Munsiff b Court were caught and killed. 

The officials and police fell back on Bardw&n, and for some time Ganga Narain had 
the country at his mercy; and he sacked every place worth plundering; but in November 
following a force was collected, consisting of three regiments of Native Infantry and 
eight guiis, and military operations against the insurgents commenced. They were soon 
driven to take refuge in the hills, but being pressed there also, Ganga Narain iled into 
Singbhiim and endeavoured to enlist in his favor the reputed invincible and irrepres- 
sible Lark&s; they were just then at issue with one of the chiefs who claimed supre- 
macy over a portion of them, the Thakur of Kharsawan, and though they were not un- 
willing to join in the row, they wished before they committed themselves to Ganga 
Naniin's leadership to test his capacity to lead- They, therefore, demanded that ho 
should, in the first place, make an attack on the fort of the Th&kur of Khars&wan. In 
complying with this request he was killed, and the Thakur had the pleasure of sending 
his head to Captain Wilkinson, with a letter quite in the style of Falstaff when after the 
battle near Shrewsbury, he said, " there is Percy. If your father will do me any honor 
so ; if not, let him kill the next Percy himself. I look to be either Earl or Duke, 
J can assure you." 

I have not boon able to discover that the Bhiimij possess any independent 'traditions 
of migrations. Those who live in proximity to Chiitia 
NVigpiir recognise no distinction between themselves and the 
Miindas. They intermarry and associate and eoalesce in all matters indicating identity 
of race, lbr, though it may be said that they are not much troubled with caste prejudices, 
there is no portion of the old Indian population which is quite free from it. The Bhiimij 
further east have become too llinduizod to acknowledge the relationship. The Dhal- 
bhuin Bhiimij consider themselves autochthones, and will not admit that they are in any 
way connected with the Miindas, Hos, or Santais. It is pretty certain that the 
aamindars of all these estates are of the same race as their people, though the only man 
among them whom I found sensible enough to acknowledge this, was the Raja of 
Bagmdndi ; the others ail call themselves Kshatryas or Itajpiits, but they are not ac- 
knowledged as such by any true scion of the illustrious stock. In claiming to be 
Rdjptits they do not; attempt to connect themselves with any of the recognized families 
of the tribe, but each family has its own special legend of miraculous production. 

The family legend of the Raja of Barahbhiim may be given as a specimen of their 
skill in making pedigrees. 

" Nath Varaha and KiSsvaraha, two brothers, quarrelled with their father, the Raja 

of Virat, and settled in the court of Vikramaditya. (This lias some connection with the 

tradition of the adjoining estate P&tktim, the Raja of which claims descent from Vikra- 

Ltgond of the BarfhiMm madity^) K&* the younger was sawn into two pieces, and with 

fomtty- his blood Vikram gave a c tika'* to the eldest and a pair of 

* Mark on tbt* forehead* 
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umbrellas, and told him that all the country he could ride round in a day and night 
should be his. Nath mounted liis steed and accomplished a circuit of eight ' yojanas/ 
whatever that may be, within the time specified, and a precious stiff line of country he 
took io riding round what is now Baralibhiim, but it must be ail true as the print of 
his horse's hoofs are still visible on the southern slopes of the hills. 

With one or two exceptions all the GMtwals (captains of the border and their 
men) of the Blnimij part of the Manbhdm and Singbhtim Districts are Bhiimy, this is 
a sure indication of their being the earliest settlers. They were the people (like the 
Miind&ri Bhuinhars in Chutid N&gpiir, th<? Bhuiyas in Bonai, G&ngpdr, Keonjbur, &c, 
Gondii in Sirgrfja and TJdaipiir) to whom the defence of the country was entrusted 
The Bhdmij Gh&t wills in Manbhdm have now after all their escapades settled down 
steadily to work as guardians of the peace. 

The Raja of the extensive zamfndari of Dhalbhdm is no doubt of Bhtimij ex- 
traction, but for him the Herald's college of the period Jailed to 
manipulate a Rtijput descent. His ancestor was a washerman, 
who afforded refuge to the Goddess Kali when, as llankini, she fled from a demon in 
Packet. The Goddess, in gratitude, gave the washerman a young Brdhmani, a ward 
of her own, to wife, and the Rajas of Dhalbhum are the descendants of this union. 
The origin of the story appears to be that a Bhumij chief of Dhalbhum, probably, at 
the instigation of a Brahman stole from its shrine in Pachet an image of Rankini and 
set it up as his own tutelary deity. The shrine from which the image was abstracted 
is shown at the village of Para near Parulia in Manbhiim, and it became the popular 
object of 4 worship in Dhalbhum by all classes of the people there, llankini especially 
rejoiced in human sacrifices. It is freely admitted that in former years children were 
frequently kidnapped and sacrificed at her shrine, and it cannot be very positively 
asserted that the practice of offering such victims has long been discontinued. 

At the shrine of this goddess a very cruel scene was enacted every year till 1865, 
when with the concurrence of the ztimindar it was put a stop to. It was called the 
' Bhtidaparab', and Gangamirain probably had it in his mind when he so cruelly disposed 
of M&dhab Singh. 

At this parab two male buffaloes are driven into a small enclosure, and on a raised 
stage adjoining and overlooking it, the Raja and suite take up 
their position. After some ceremonies the Raja and his Puro- 
hit'* discharge arrows at the buffaloes, others follow their example, and the tormented 
and enraged beasts fall to and gore each other whilst arrow after arrow is discharged. 
When the animals are past doing very much mischief, the people rush in ancl hack at 
them with battle axes till they are dead. The Sant&ls and wild Kharrias, it is said, 
took great delight in this festival, but I have not heard a murmur at its discontinuance, 
and this shows it had no great, hold on the minds of the people. 

Many of the Blnimij tribe are well off. Some of them who are Sird&r GhAtw&ls 

are in virtue of their office proprietors of estates comprising each 

from one to twenty manors, but as the most substantial tenants 

under them are also hereditary GMtw&ls, rendering sepyice and paying besides but a 



* Family priest. 
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very low fixed rent, these Grh&tw*Uf estates are not so valuable to the proprietor as 
villages on the ordinary tenure would be. 

The Bhtimij live in commodious, well-built houses, and have about them all the. 
oomforts to which the better class of cultivators in Bengal are accustomed. Those who 
live quite amongst the Bengalis liave retained very few of their ancient customs ; none 
perhaps, except the great national amuseiAent, the gay meetings for dance and song both 
at their villages and at * y&tras', which are characteristic of all Kols. 

In appearance they are inferior to the Hos of Singbhum and to the best of the 
Miindas of Chutui N%pur, They are short of stature but 
lysif* trait*. strongly built, and like the Sant&lfl rather inclined to fleshiness. 

In complexion they are variable, like the Miindas ranging from a dark chocolate? to a 
light brown color; they observe many of the Hindu festivals but retain their sacred 
groves in which they still sacrifice to the old Gods. They have generally left ofF eating 
row's flesh in which their unrelbrmed brethren in Singbhtfm and Chutia Niigpur 
indulge, but eat fowls. 

The Blnimij have, in a great degree, lost the simplicity and truthfulness of character 
for which their cognates are generally distinguished. They have acquired from the 
Bengali Hindus the propensity to lie, but they have not the same assurance or powers of 
invention, and their lies are so transparent, that they are easily detected. 

Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey informs me that he found in the Bhumij country 
of Dhalbhtira some remains of an ancient settlement which was said to have been the 
abode of a llaja who had two tongues. This is the only tradition I have heard directly 
connecting the Bhumij with the snake race, the Nagbangsf,* but it is an independent 
testimony to the wide-spread influence of that mysterious people. 

In the religion of the Kols there are no traces of snake worship, if it lie not hidden 
hi their name for the rainbow *Liirbcng,* which means * a serpent.' I have noticed, 
however, the occurrence in ChutiA Nagpiir of people apparently allied to the Kols who 
call themselves Ndgbangsis, though not allied to the Nagbangsf family of Chutui Niigpur, 
and the Nilgesars, also called Kisans, and among the old sculptures that are found in the 
country are images of serpents or snakes which must have* been intended for altar pieces. 

Section 4. — Tin:: Ilo oh Lakka Kols. 

The district of Singbhum in which the Ho or Larka Kols are located lies to the 
south-east of Chutia Nagpur proper, or between 22° and 23 a 
* W * W d,8tr,butk '"- of north latitude, md 80"53' and 85'-2' of east longitude. It 
measures 124 miles in extreme length from east to west, and 64 miles in its greatest; 
breadth from north to south. Tho total area is by survey 450ft square miles; 
of this 1005 square miles constitute the exclusively Ho territory known as the 
Kolluin. The most fertile and highly cultivated portion of this tract surrounds the 
station of Chaibtisa at a general level of seven hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea, and here are massed about two-thirds of the Kolhan population. To the south of 
this extending to the Baitarnjjaver, the general level rises to upwards of 1000 feet;, and 
the Kols of this plateau are less civilized and more turbulent than those of the lower 

* Who, till they became mortal*, had forked tongues like serpents. 
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steppe. The whole district is undulating, traversed by dykes of trap Whieh rise in rugged 
masses of broken up rock, and the views arc on all sides bounded by ranges of hills rising 
to 2900 feet. To the south-west bordering on CMti& N&gp&r is a mountainous tract of 
vast extent sparsely inhabited by the wildest of the Kols, this, however, appears to be the 
region from which they first descended into the Singbhtim plains. Saranda bordering 
on ti&ngp&r at the extreme south-west of the district is called ' Saranda of the seven 
hundred hills.' It is a mass of mountains which rise to the height of 3500 feet, and 
contains but a few poor hamlets nestled in deep valleys belonging for the most part to a 
very unreclaimed trite of Kols. The inhabitants of the western hills bordering on Ch&tiiL 
Nagpur generally retain the name of Mundas, and connect themselves rather with the 
people of Chtitiii N&gpur than with the Hos of SingbMm. 

The Hos appeai: to have no traditions of origin or migrations that throw much 
light on their history. They generally admit that they are of the same family as the 
Miindas, and that they came from Chutid N&gp&r. The Or&ons sometimes say that the 
exodus of the Hos was caused by their invasion, but I cannot believe that the Hos could 

ever have given way to so inferior a race, and the tradition usually 
received is that the Or&ons made friends with the Miindas and 
were allowed to occupy peaceably the north-western corner of the plateau where the 
former apparently had never taken root. The Hos are the only branch of the Kols 
that have preserved a national appellation. The Miindas of ChutiA Ndgpur are some- 
times called Kokp&t*, or Konkp&t, Mundas, and that may bo a national word, but * Ho' 
'Hore* or c Horo* means in their own language 'man*, and they are not the only 
people that apply to themselves exclusively the word used in their language to 
distinguish human beings from brutes. They probably left Chutiii N&gpiir before 
their brethren there had assumed the Sanskrit word MiLndA as their distinctive name, 
taking with them their old constitution of confederate village communities under 
hereditary head men, which system they have retained to the present day ; but they 
did not find in Singbhtini an unoccupied country. It is admitted on all sides that 
one part of it was in possession of the Bhuiyas and another held by the people who have 
left many monuments of their ingenuity and piety in the adjoining district of Manbhiun, 
and who were certainly the earliest Aryan settlers in this part of India, the * Sartiwaks ' or 
'Jains/ The former were driven from their possessions in what is now the Kolhiin, and fell 
back into Porahut. What became of the Jains we know not, they have left their marks 
in Dhalbhum and the eastern and north-eastern quarters of the district ; and it is not 
improbable that the Sudras, Go&las and Kurmis now settled in Porahdt, Kharsdwan, 
Saniikela and Dhalbhum may be remnants of the colonies they founded, but it is 
also probable that many were absorbed into the family that conquered them, and this may 
account for the greater beauty of the Hos as compared with other Kols, and for their 
having in use a number of common vocables of Sanskrit origin, though they insulated 
themselves as much as possible, despised the Hindus, and for a long time had little or no 
intercourse with them. A very intelligent observer, Mr. Ball of the Geological Survey, 

informs me that local tradition ascribes to the Jains all the copper 

mining works, the traces of which are seen in SariUkela and 

Dhalbhum. The present population know nothing of the art, but the Jains appear 

* Perhaps the nuine Homctiiuea given to the country *Kokera ' may lmve some connection with Kokp&t, 
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to have fully understood it, and English speculators have found to their cost that the 
operations of the old miners were thoroughly exhaustive. 

It is probable that the chief who was called Raja of Singbhfim and his brethren were 
originally more intimately connected with the Dravidian Bluiiya tribe than with the 
other races that make up the score of the population. The military force on which the 
Ilaja chiefly depended were BMiyas; his tutelary deity, the Pawri Devi,* was a 
Bhi'uya divinity, corresponding with the Tlulkurani M&i of the Keonjhur Bhuiyas ; and 
the tradition regarding the founder of this family is that he was as a boy discovered in 

a hollow tree which a Bhi'iiya forester was cutting down. But 
the Singh family legend is somewhat different. They claim to be, 
and are by noble, families now admitted to be, Kshatryas of true blood. Their ancestor 
came as a knight-errant from M&rw&r, a very Jain country now, whatever it may have 
been in those days, and was adopted by the Bhiiiyas ; but a dispute subsequently 
arose between the Singhs and the Bhuiyas, the former coalesced with the Kols ; and when 
with their assistance they had put down the Bhiliya revolt, they claimed supremacy over 
both tribes. 

According to the annals fabricated by Br&hmans in glorification of the Singh family, 
the Hos first appeared in Singbhum, as part of a marriage procession * barat* with a bride 
from N&gpur for the Singh llaja, but however they came, they obtained possession of 
the best part of the country and have never yielded an inch of the territory they then 
appropriated. Etlmologically their position is singular and interesting ; speaking them- 
selves the Kol language only, they occupy a basin whose barrier of lulls restrains the flow 
and blending together of the three great Sanskrit derivatives Hindi, Bengali, arid Uriya, 
which but for this obstacle of an insulated language would have found a trij unction 
boundary point in the centre of Singbhum. It is generally supposed that that name 
was given to the country from the patronymic of the chiefs, but without propounding 
anything very extravagant, it is just as likely that it is derived from their name for 
God, the Creator, Singbonga. 

The Singblnim B/ypiit chiefs have been known to the officers of the British Govern- 

internum- with the British ment sinw A - TX 1803 ' I* that year, the Marquis Weliesley, 
Government. Governor-General, caused friendly communications to be address- 

ed to Kunwar Abhinlm Singh, ancestor of the present Raja of Saraikela, in regard to the 
assistance he was invited to render and which he promised to render in the prosecution 
of the war against Maharaja Baghoji Bhonsla. The Kunwar is assured that the British 
Government will always respect his rights to hold his territory free of rent. In no 
treaty that I have ever seen is there any mention of a cession of Singbhum, The 
Sar&ikela chief was communicated with, because his territory adjoined the Jungle 
Mahals then under the Company ; but between British officials and the people of the 
Kolhan there does not appear to have been any intercourse previous to the year 
1819. Of the interior of their country, for years after the acquisition of all the 
surrounding districts, nothing whatever was known. The Hos would allow no strangers 
to settle in or even to pass through the Koihitn, and pilgrims to JaganniUh had to 
make a circuit of several <&ys journey to avoid it. In March 1819, the Political 

* A corruption of Puhdri Devi, * the Hill Goddess/ 
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Agent, Major Roughsedge, directed his Assistant to proceed to PoraMt to negociate 
a settlement with its chief, who as the head of this fiwnily of chiefs was called 
Raja of Singbhftm. The officer was instructed to collect all possible information 
regarding the country, and " especially of the extraordinary race called Larkas.'* The 
Assistant, however, did not succeed in penetrating so far into the interior as to come 
in contact with them. Writing of them in the following year, Major Roughsedge says, 
•'The Raja and Zamind&rs of Singbhum who are in attendant on me have so formi- 
dable an opinion of the power and ferocity of these savages that, notwithstanding the 
considerable force under my command, they are evidently much alarmed, and have made 
a formal protest against the danger of the march. 

The chiefs who thus trembled at the thought of penetrating into the country of 
the Larkas were at that time pressing on the Agent their claims to 

Attempt* to an lyugatetheiu. , .. , t ' " „ - t t 

supremacy m the Kolhan, and asserting that the Kols were their 
subjects in rebellion, urging our Government to attack them and force them to return 
to their allegiance ; but they admitted that for more than fifty years they had been 
unable to exercise any control over them, and it really appears quite an open question 
whether the Kola were ever really subject to them or not. Old Kols have told me 
that they honored and respected the Singh chiefs, but regarded them till they quarrelled 
rather as friends and allies than as rulers ; but if they ever were subjects, they had 
achieved their liberty in various hard fought fields, and their autonomy might have 
been respected. Three formidable but abortive attempts to subjugate them are noted 
in Major Rougsedge's dispatches, one made by Dripnath S&hi,*thc grandfather of the 
present Raja of Chiitia N&gpdr at the head of more than 20,000 men assisted by the troops 
of tho Raja of Singbhum ; the second by Raja Jaganmlth Sdhi of ChiitiA Nagpiir with 
almost an equal force in A. D. 1770, and a third in 1800, an invasion from the Mohurbhanj 
(Mayurbhanj) side headed by a Gond chief called the Mahap&ter of Bamanglutti. On the 
first of these occasions the Larkas drove the N&gpur men out of SingbhAm with immense 
slaughter. The scene of the second battle, the centre of an extensive 1 and elevated plain, 
was pointed out to Major Roughsedge by an eye witness, who told him that the action was 
fought, at noon-day in the month of May, when the heat must have been frightful. 
The Raja's troops succumbed to the first onslaught of the Larkas, many hundreds were 
slaughtered on the battle field, and many more were killed or died from thirst in the 
retreat, the Larkas pursuing them for ten miles till the fugitives had surmounted the 
steep ascent into their own country. 

It appears that after these attacks on their independence, the Larkas retaliated on all 
the border villages of neighbouring states. Sonpur, Belsia, and Basia, in Chtitid N&gptir, 
were ravaged by them for several years and whole villages depopulated. They also 
laid waste the adjoining portion of Gangpiir, Bonai, Keonjhur, and Mohurbhanj, but 
some of the raids on the Southern districts, were undoubtedly instigated by the Singbhum 
Raja. It was usual indeed for these chiefs, when they wished to annoy a neighbour, to 
incite the Kols to make a raid on him, and these were, I think, the only invitations of the 
Singbhum chiefs that they ever attended to. Whenever there was a row, they eagerly 
entered into it, and all malcontents invariably sought their assistance. 

Major Roughsedge was particularly struck with the fine physique and manly in- 
dependent bearing of the men of the first deputation that waited on him. They entered 
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his .t$&t, and after admiring it a little, it suddenly occurred to them that it was a 
convenient place for a siesta, so stretching themselves at full length on the carpets, they 
coolly composed themselves to sleep ! Of their appearance he says they were as much 
superior in size and form to their brethren of Chiitui Nagpur " as wild buffaloes to the 
village herds. 9 ' 

Major Itoughsedge at the head of his battalion of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry 
entered their country ^ith the avowed object of compelling them to submit to the 
Eajas who claimed their allegiance, but he did his best to conciliate them and was at 
first in hopes he had succeeded, but apparently they had made up their minds to employ 
against him the tactics which had been so successful in their encounters with the Nagpiir 
armies. He was allowed to advance unmolested into the heart of their territory and to 
take up a position among their finest villages, at Chaibasa on the Koro liivet", near the 
present station of that name. Here some camp followers were, in sight of the camp, 
attacked by a body of armed Larkas, one killed and others wounded, and the Larkas, after 
this feat, were seen moving away in the direction of the hills, but the pickets and a troop 
of cavalry under command of Lieutenant Maitland, were sent out to intercept them. 
The result I will give, nearly in Major Itoughsedge's own words. Lieutenant Maitland 
making a sweep so as to cut off the retreat of the Larka party, they at once assailed him 
with a flight of arrows, but finding they made no impression with these weapons* 
" these savages, with a degree of rashness and hardihood scarcely credible, met the charge 
of the troop half way in an open plain, battle axe in hand." The result was of course a 
terrible slaughter of the unfortunate Kols, not more than half the party effecting their 
escape to the hills. 

" Lieutenant Maitland now moved rapidly towards the village where the? grass cutter 
had been killed and found standing near the corpse and prepared for action, a second 
party of 60 men who behaved with still greater desperation, rushing at the troop and 
striking like furies at both horses and men until the whole were sabred. They directed 
then* attack chiefly at the horses killing two and wounding several ; only two suwars were 
wounded". 

That evening Major lloughsedgo found his rear threatened and mails intercepted, 
and sent a strong party out next day to attack a body of Larkas assembled in arms at the 
village of Gutialor. Lieutenant Maitland, the officer in command, found a host in 
arms ready to oppose him, and on approaching the village was received with repeated 
discharges of arrows, which caused him considerable loss. To drive them from the shelter 
afforded by the enclosures he set lire to the village, but still there was an obstinate 
resistance and numbers were slaughtered before they could be induced to lay down their 
arms and accept quarter. The officer himself narrowly escaped death in a personal con- 
flict with a Ijarka. 

In the above and other encounters the Larkas suffered greatly; the conclusion 
dawned on them that they were no longer invincible, and to avoid further devastation of 
their villages, the whole of the Northern l'irs submitted and entered into engagements 
to acknowledge and pay tribute to the Raja of Siiigbhiim. But Major lloughsedge* 
had vet to meet the still fiercer Kols of the Southern Tirs, and in his progress towards 
Sambhalp&r ho had to fight every inch of his way out of Singbhiim leaving them 
unsubdued. On his quitting the district, a Avar broke out between the Larkas who had 

2 w 
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submitted and those? who had not. Ono hundred well-armed Hindustani irregulars 
under a Native Officer were sent l>y the Agent to the support of the Raja and his allies 
of the Northern Pirs, and this for a time gave them the advantage, but the Sdbad&r, having 
been unfortunately induced to enter the Kolhan to assist in levying a contribution, was 
attacked and he and most of his party cut up. The Kols then advanced on a small 
fort, in which the remainder of the Hindustanis sought shelter ; they were driven out of 
the enclosure and in their retreat twelve were killed and ten wounded. 

After this the Kols ravaged the best part of the Singbhdm Raja's estate and 
threatened Sar&ikela and the chiefs ; who ail again implored the assistance of the Agent 
against their Kol subjects I 

In J 821, a large force was employed to reduce the Larkas, and after a month's 
hostilities the headers, encouraged by a proclamation, surrendered. They earnestly prayed 
at this time to betaken under the direct management of the British Officers, but un- 
fortunately their wishes were not complied with. They were compelled to enter into 
agreements to pay tribute to the chiefs at the rate of eight annas for each plough ; but 
after a year or two of peace, they again became restive and resumed their old 
practices of pillage arid plunder, committing raids and laying waste neighbouring 
villages, not unfrcqucntly, however, at the instigation of the chiefs. Other matters them 
engaged the attention of the authorities, and for many years no attempt was made to 
restore order to Singbhum, or seriously to cheek the predatory predilections of its 
turbulent inhabitants. This encouraged them to extend the circle of their depredations ; 
they ravaged Bhalbhum, devastated Bamanghati and penetrated far into Chutia Nilgpur, 
but the assistance rendered by them to the N&gptir Kols in 1831-32, was too gross 
a defiance of the Government to escape the serious notice of the authorities. 

The judicious officer who w r as now Agent to the Governor-General for the newly 
formed non-regulation Province the South-Western Frontier, the late Sir Thomas 
Wilkinson, at once recognised the necessity of a thorough subjugation of the Kols 
and the impolicy and futility of forcing them to submit to the chiefs. lie, therefore, 
proposed an occupation of Singbhiim by an adequate force, and when the people were 
thoroughly subdued, to place them under the direct management of a British officer to 
be stationed at Chaibasa in the heart of their country. These views were accepted by 
Government, and in furtherance of them two regiments of Native Infantry, a brigade 
of guns and the li&mgarh battalion, the whole force commanded by Colonel Richards, 
entered Singbhum in November, 1836. Operations were immediately commenced against 
the refractory Pirs, and by the end of February following ail the Mankis and Mundas had 
submitted. There appears to have been very little actual fighting during this campaign, 
All the most important parts of the Kolhan were visited by the Agent and his troops, 
the men whom it appeared desirable to make examples of in consequence of their having 
been leaders in the previous lawless proceedings were given up or captured, and the 
others readily acquiesced in the arrangements proposed. 

Engagements were now taken from them to bear true allegiance to the British 
. . Government, and it was deemed necessary to stipulate that they 

.1 heir suibimSKiun. * i* i •„■ i a « , . 

should no longer obey the orders oi the chiefs to whom they had 
previously been required to submit. Six hundred and twenty villages, with a population 
estimated at the time at 90,000, of whom two-thirds were Larkas or Hos, were thus 
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brought, and have since remained, under the immediate control of the British Govern- 
ment, and simple rules for the administration of this new acquisition, which in all their 
salient and peculiar features are still in force, were drawn up and promulgated. 

The system of Government through heads of Pirs and heads of villages found to 
exist was maintained. The former officers had under them from three to a- dozen villages. 
They were recognised as the head police officers of their circle and the collectors of 
the Government dues, and were empowered to dispose of petty disputes of a civil or 
criminal nature, hut were not authorized to inflict any punishment. The Mtln da- 
exercised authority in his village as Police officer subordinate to the Mdnki, the Pir 
officer, and assisted in collecting the revenue. The assessment at eight annas for each 
plough, imposed by Major Roughsedge, was continued, and under it the rental was about 
Its. 5,000. In 1854, an assessment on the same principle but double the former rates 
was introduced ; this gave lis. 17,700 which was fixed for twelve years. m 

During this period the revenue was paid with the utmost punctuality. The area of 
cultivation vapidly increased, and there was eyory reason to suppose that the people were 
contented and making fair progress in civilization and prosperity ; but in 1857 the 
disturbances that supervened on the mutinies caused a serious but brief check. 

In that year the detachment of the R&mgarh light infantry, stationed at ChaiMsa, 
following the lead of the native officers and men with the head quarters of the 
battalion, mutinied, and were marching to join their comrades at Ranehi with the 
contents of the ChaiMsa treasure chest, when the Kols of the Pirs round the station 
armed, collected in thousands and denying the right of the SipdhUf to remove the money 
that had been collected as revenue from them, they intercepted the dctachmt-nt on the 
bants of a river and held them most completely in check, till a mandate arrived from 
i\ie Porahat Raja to send the whole party to him. 

After some delay, the Poruhat Raja determined to deliver these mutineers into 
the hands of the British officers who had in the meantime returned to Ranchf, and 
three or four thousand Larka Kols of the southern Pirs volunteered to act as escort, 
and this duty they faithfully performed. 

But unfortunately, after discharging this essential service, the Porah&t Raja 

went into rebellion, and a considerable section of the Kols considered it their dutv to 

' «-■ 

support him. The campaign that ensued was tedious and difficult, as driven from the 
plains the rebels took refuge in the mountain fastnesses in which Singbhiim abounds, 
and for months during the rains, our troops could do no more than blockade their 
positions and protect the peaceable villages from their onslaughts. In December, 1851), 
detachments moved to the rear of the Raja's hill retreat, whilst a cordon of posts was 
established in his front. At last an attack was made in which many important captures 
were- effected, and though the Raja with his wives escaped for the moment, they found 
every avenue of retreat barred, aud they surrendered to the Commissioner on the 15th 
February, 1859. 

The Kols had early in the struggle, considering the inequality of weapons, shewn 
themselves not unworthy of their former fame as savage warriors, but they were cowed by 
the * enfioids 1 of a Naval Brigade which formed part of our force ; and after a few casualties 
at long ranges they avoided open attack, and their warfare latterly was confined to 
cutting off stragglers and burning the villages of the well-disposed. 
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The capture of the ltaja at once put an end to the disturbances; those who had- been 
in arms returned to their houses and ordinary pursuits, like Iambs to a fold, and the 
Mankis, resuming with zeal their police functions, readily arrested and sent up for trial 
all heinous offenders that could not be amnestied* 

On the whole there has been groat progress since the Kola became directly subject to 
the Government. Under the judicious management of a succession of officers whose names 
will always be household words in the Kolhan, Tiekell, Haughton, Bavies, Birch, Hayes, 
these savages have licen gradually tamed, softened, and civilised rather than subjugated. 
Not a dozen years ago, they steadily opposed the opening of roads through their territory, 
removing from the villages to the hills, (their usual custom when dissatisfied and excited), 
till the obnoxious posts set up to mark the alignment were taken down and the project 
abandoned. Now their country is in all directions traversed by good roads made by them- 
selves under the superintendence of their officers. New sources of industrial wealth have 
been opened out, new crops requiring more careful cultivation introduced, new wants created 
and supplied, even a desire for education has been engendered and fostered, and already 
well educated Kols are to be found among the ministerial officers of the Chaibdsa courts. 

Id 18(57, the twelve years' settlement of the plough tax expired, and so great an 
advance* had been made, that it was considered time to introduce a regular assessment 
on the lands and remove the reproach that a district so prosperous did not defray the 
ordinary expenses of its Government. 

For some two or three years previous to the settlement of 18(57, every means were 
taken to prepare the Kols for the impending change. In 1.8(50, 
• a great meeting was held and the consent of the headmen obtained 

to all that was contemplated. They admitted that it was incumbent on them to pay 
their share of the burdens of the state, agreed that their lands should be measured 
and assessment made on the lands instead of on the ploughs ; and this was completed 
next year by Dr. Hayes. In fixing the rates, an estimate was made of the quantity 
of land that a man ordinarily cultivated with one plough, for which he paid lis* 2. 
This was taken as the basis of the new assessment and it might, therefore, be assumed that 
there was no great enhancement ; but the result gave a gross rental of Its. 04,808, nearly 
treble the amount of the plough tax. The Kols were somewhat startled at first, but it 
has been cheerfully accepted. They made no attempt to shirk the measurements or to 
conceal their lands ; on the contrary, their great desire was to have all the land they 
could call their own entered in the register that they might have a full record of rights. 

The total net revenue from the Kolhan now fully defrays all expenses of its admin- 
istration, and if the present admirable self-governing system l>e maintained, it will no 
doubt, ere many years elapse, give a large surplus. 



Section 5. — The MCndas, Hos, Br^mm. 

Having thus indicated the geographical position of the people that we have to con- 

The Hos sidcr under the name of Munddri or Mmida and given a sketch 

of their history, I now proceed to describe their more prominent 

ethnic peculiarities, and in doing so I propose to select the Hos as the branch of the 

people, who, from their jealous isolation for so many years, their independence, their long 
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occupation of one territory, and their contempt for all other classes that came in contact 
with them, especially the Hindus, probably furnish the best illustration, not of the 
Mftndirift in their wildest state, but of what, if left to themselves and permanently 
located, they were likely to become. Even at the present day, the cxelusiveness of the 
old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow aliens to hold lands near their villages, and, 
indeed, if it were left to them, no strangers would be permitted to settle in the Kolhan. 
Now there are settlements of Godl&s, Kiirmis and others, but though such settlements 
are under the authority of the Kol Manki of the Plr, the Kols hold little communication 
with them and jealously watch and circumscribe the spread of their cultivation; for they 
argue that they are themselves rapidly increasing and the waste lauds should all be 
reserved for their progeny. The* only persons of alien race they tolerate, and so far as 
suits their own convenience associate with, are the few 'Tantis* (weavers), * (lo&lsis/ 
(herdsmen), potters, and blacksmiths, who ply their respective trades for4he benefit of the 
community ; but these people, who are in all probability remnants of the Aryan colonies 
that the Hos subjugated, must learn their language and generally conform to their 
customs. The old Hos will not conform to theirs. It is only the rising generation that 
takes kindly to the acquisition of another language. 

The Hos have a tradition concerning the creation of the world and the origin of 
the human race which is given in Colonel TickeU's account of the tribe published in 
Volume IX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, page 707. 

* Ote Boram and Sing Bonga were self-created, and they made the earth with rocks 
and water, and they clothed it; with grass and trees, and then 
vu tjtfiuNw. created animals, first, those that man domesticates, and, afterwards, 

wild beasts. When all was thus prepared for the abode of man, a hoy and a girl were 
created, and Sing Bonga placed them in a caveat the bottom of a great ravine and finding 
them to be too innocent to give hope of progeny, he instructed them hi the art of making 
k I Hi/ rice beer, which excites the passions and thus the world became peopled. 

This little story the old Miinkis are fond of telling with all sorts of indecent details. 

When the first, parents had produced twelve boys and twelve girls, Sing Bonga 
, ... Li . . prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, bullocks, seats, sheep, 

L^Hinl wpuraing the origin 11 » r> » i : 

<>( "dittWimt nations. pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and making the brothers and sisters 

pair off, told each pair to take what they most relished and depart. Then tint first and 
second pair took bullocks and hulfaloc's flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) and 
the lihumij (Matkutn) ; the next took of* the vegetables only, and are the progenitors 
of the Br&hmans and Chatris; others took goats and fish, and from them are the Sudras. 
One pair took the shellfish and became. Bhuiyas; two pairs took pigs and became SaulaJs, 
One pair got nothing, seeing which, the first pairs gave them of their superfluity, and 
from the pair thus provided spring the G basis who toil not, but live by preying on others. 
The Hos have now assigned to the English the honor of descent from one of I he first 
two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the above tradition that reminds one of the 
more highly elaborated Santal account is the divine authority for the use of strong drink*. 
The religion of the Mundari possesses a Shamanistic rather than a Fetish character. 

Tliev wake no images of their gods, nor do they worship symbols. 

but they believe that though invisihle to mortal eyes, the gods 

* OU> Boram is but another name fur Sinjj Unii***. 

'2 x 
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may, when propitiated by sacrifice, take up for a time their abode ia places Especially 
dedicated to them. Thus they have their '* high places" and "flieir groves"— the former, 
some mighty mass of rook to which man has added nothing and from which he takes 
nothing, the* latter, a fragment of the original forest/ the trees in which have been for 
ages carefully protected, left when the clearance was first made, lest the sylvan gods of 
the places disquieted at the wholesale felling of the trees that sheltered them should 
altandon the locality. Even now if a tree is destroyed in the sacred grove (the <Jahira 
or Sarua), the gods evince their displeasure by withholding seasonable rain. 

Sing Bonga, the creator and preserver, is adored as. the sun. Prayer and sacrifice are 

, , . . . made to him as to a beneficent deity who has no pleasure in the 

destruction of any of his creatures* though, as a father, lie 

chastises his erring; children, and to him our gratitude is due for all the benefits we enjoy. 

He is said to have married Chan do Oiuol, or the moon, but she deceived him on 

one occasion and he cut her in two, but repenting of his anger, he allows her at times to 

shine forth in full beauty. The stars are her daughters. 

The worship of the sun as the supreme deity is the foundation of the religion of the 
Kols in Clnitia Nagpiir and also of the Ordons who address him as Dharnii, the Holy 
one. He is not regarded as the author of sickness or calamity, but he may be invoked 
to avert it, and this appeal is often made when the sacrifices to the minor deities have 
been unproductive. 

The Kharrias consider that each head of a family is bound to make a certain 
number of offerings to Sing Bonga during his life time, and he may complete the 
complement and clear the account as soon as he pleases. This is not now practised by the 
Hob or Manilas, but 1 have been informed that they regard it as a very orthodox 
custom. 

The other deities are all considered subordinate to Sing Bonga, and though they 
possess supernatural powers, there are cases beyond their authority, and when they 
are invoked in such cases, it is their duty to intercede with Sing Bonga and so 
obtain for their votaries the solicited relief. This notion of the intercessional power of 
the minor spirits is remarkable. 

Chanala Desum Bonga and his wife lYmgora have been included among the minor 
deities of the Hos, but these are the styles under which Sing Bonga and his wife 
Chando Omol desir r e to be worshipped by female votaries. Chanala is to women what 
Sing Bonga is to men. 

The following singular story has recently been recounted to me by a MiimlAri 
P&hn, or priest, of a village in the southern quarter of the Chutift Nagpiir District. 
It makes out that the minor deities are really fallen angels, like Satan and his 
host. 

There were formerly people in heaven who served Sing Bonga. They absented 
themselves from work (deponent says from cutcherry) because after seeing their faces in 
a mirror, they found they were in God's image and, therefore, his equals. Thereupon God 
kicked them out of heaven, and they fell in a place that goes by the name of * Terasi 
Pirhi Ekasibadi.' They found here quantities of iron ore* and they immediately made 
seven furnaces and commenced smelting it, and the fire from them burnt the trees and 
the grass, and the smoke and the sparks ascended to heaven. This went on night and 
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day* It dktobed Sing Botiga, aadhe gave orders that if they wfrked all day, they 
inust stop all night ; and if they worked all night, they must stop all day, but they would 
ttotobey, 8iag Bonga then sent two king crows and an owl to warn them, but they 
did not attend, and they tried to catch the birds with their furnace tongs and spoil their 
long tails- Then he sent a crow and a 'Lipf (lark); the crows were formerly white but 
the Vulcans caught the crow sent by Sing Bonga and smoked it black, and they made 
the Iipi red and flattened its head, but the orders of Sing Bonga were not carried out. 
Other messengers were sent with no better success ; then Sing Bonga resolved to go him- 
self, and he stopped at the house of Liitkum H&ram and Ltitkum Burhi, an old couple who 
made charcoal, and he served them incognito for some time and amused himself by playing 
with the smelter's children. They played with balls of iron, he with eggs, but the eggs 
smashed the iron balls. When the old man and his wife went to the woods to make 
charcoal, they left Sing Bonga in charge of the hut and told him to watch the dhan 
laid out to dry, but he played all the time and the fowls ate up the dhan except a 
few grains, and when the old couple returned, they mourned for the loss of their dinner; 
but Sing Bonga consoled them, and taking the few grains that were left, lie filled all 
the pots with them, and when the old people accused him of having stolen rice to make 
good what was lost by his carelessness* lie answered mildly, "no, God gives it." 

The furnaces of the smelters were now continually falling in, and the smelters 
sought an 'Ojha** to ascertain the cause, but as they could not find one, they placed rice 
on a winnowing fan, and it led them to Sing Bonga, and they asked him what they 
should do. He replied, you must offer a human sacrifice; but they could not find a 
man, and returned to Sing Bonga who said that he himself would be th# sacrifice- 
Then under his direction they made a new furnace and instead of iron ore, they put 
Sing Bonga into it, and blew the bellows and when there was sufficient heat, as they had 
been instructed, they sprinkled water on the fire, and Sing Bonga appeared uninjured, 
hut from the furnace flowed streams of gold and silver, and precious stones shining like 
the sun. Then Sing Bonga said, " See what one person has done ; if you all pass through 
the furnace, what a heap of wealth you will have !" They agreed to be smelted, and they 
entered the furnace, and were shut up, and Sing Bonga made their wives blow the 
bellows. When the people inside began to howl, the women were alarmed, and would 
have stopped, but Sing Bonga said, " Blow away ! they are only quarrelling over th«* 
division of the spoil." Thus they were all destroyed, because they had not obeyed the 
word of Sing Bonga. Then the women said, " You have killed our husbands, what are 
we to do ?" Sing Bonga then assigned to each of these women a locality, and they became 
the minor deities or blnits, male and female ; some had rocks, some groves, some pools, 
some rivers, as their abodes, and thus originated the Naiads and Dryads, the Maraug-Buru 
or Biim-Bonga of the hills, the Desa-ulis of the groves, and the Naga Eras of the streams. 

The next in order among the gods is Marang-Biiruf or Burd Bonga, the mountain 
god. The highest or most remarkable hill or rock in the neighburhood is the shrine 

* Diviner. Tho word 'ojhii' xumiqk 'ontrails,' and Hit* per»oti alluded to k ho called, ow-wino h<* louk* into futurity h\ 
examining i-lio on trails of birds. 

Whon ft vacancy occur* in the offico of priest of u village, a ' Slip ' or winnowing fan with sume rio-o is used, and it tak«.-s 
the person who holds it to tho individual on whom tho mantle has fallen. 

t The great mountain. Thn *Tay-un Sons*' grwit mountain, in the ntmuj of one of the gods worshipped hy the Chin*- 
and Mundu Tartars. See "Social Life of the Chinese" by Jiev. J. Doolittlc, vol. i. p. 259. 
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of this deity or spirit- The Kols evidently recognise the importance of wooded bills 
in securing the needful supply of rain, and trusting entirely to rain for irrigation, and 
regarding 1 Burii Bonga as the head of the heavenly water department, they naturally 
pay him special attention. Every third year, in most places, buffaloes are sacrificed in his 
honor, and fowls and goats every year. He is also invoked in sickness. In Ch£tia Mg- 
piir a remarkable bluff, near the village of Lodhma, is the Marang-B&rii or MahA-$\iru 
for a wide expanse of country. Here people of all castes assemble and sacnfiee— IJindus, 
even Muhammadans, as well as Kols. There is no visible object of worship; the sacrifices 
are offered on the top of the hill, a bare semi- globular mass of rock. If animals are 
killed, the heads are left there, and afterwards appropriated by the lYihn, or village 
priest. Hindus say that the IMarang-Buru, as a deity, is the same as Malnidoo, but under 
what name the Muhammadans pay devotions to him I know not They aver, however* 
that they cannot exist in Chiitia Nagpur without propitiating the local deities. 

Every village has in its vicinity a grove reputed to be a remnant of the primoval 
forest left intact for the local gods when the clearing was originally made. Here 
Desauli, the tutelary deity of the village, and his wife, Jh&r-Era or Maburtl, are supposed 
to sojourn when attending to the wants of their votaries. There is a Desauli for every 
village, and his authority does not extend beyond the boundary of the village to which 
his grove belongs ; if a man of that village cultivates land in another village, he must pay 
his devotions to the Desauli of both. The grove deities are held responsible for the 
crops, and are especially honored at all the great agricultural festivals. They are also 
appealed to in sickness. 

The ftext in order are Naiads, c Naga-Era,' who presides over tanks, wells, and 
any bodies of stagnant water (called Ekhir-Bonga by the Mundtiris), and Garha-Era, 
the river goddess. They, too, are frequently, and no doubt very truly, denounced as the 
cause of sickness, and propitiated by sacrifices to spare their victims. 

The remaining spirits are the ancestral shades, who are supposed to hover about, 
doing good or evil to their descendants. They are often denounced as the cause of 
calamitous visitation, and propitiatory offerings are made to them; but besides this, a 
small portion of the food prepared in every house is daily set apart for them. The 
ancestors are the Penates, and are called ' Ham -ho.' 

The ancestors of the wife have also to be considered; they are called 'II oral, an -ho', 
because sacrifices to them are always offered on the path 'Hora/ by which the old 
woman came as a bride to the house. 

The name of the deity to be invoked in cases of sickness is ascertained by divina- 
tion. This is done in various ways. One of the most usual is by dropping oil into a 
vessel of water; the name of a deity is pronounced as the oil is dropped ; if it forms one 
globule in the water, it is considered that the right name lias been selected ; if it splutters 
and forms several globules, another is tried. The person who applies this test is con- 
sidered a professional, but he has no priestly office. There is nothing like a hereditary 
priesthood among the Hos. In every village there are one or more influential elders to 
whom the duty of performing the general sacrifices is assigned, but on other occasions 
the head of the family is according to the patriarchal moclgl its priest. 

It has been said that the Hos and Miindas, like the Karens, have a tradition of the 
destruction of the human race, all but two persons, by deluge, but of this I have- not 
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been able to discover a trace, and it appears incompatible with their tradition of the 
origin of different races, 'Lurbeng' is in their language a serpent, properly a 
water-snake, and the same name is poetically given by them to the rain-bow, and by a 
simple reasoning on cause and effect, they say " the serpent stops the rain," but it requires 
stronger imaginative powers than I possess to eliminate from this a tradition of the 
deluge. 

The Mdndas consult auguries in selecting the site of a house or village with prayer 
to Sing Bonga. A small quantity of rice is placed in holes made at the four corners 
of the selected site where it is left all night, and if found undisturbed in the morning, 
the site is good, Prayer is offered twice— -first, that the test applied may truly indicate, if 
the site be good or bad ; secondly, for a blessing on the chosen site. 

The Hos and Mdndas are divided into tribes called Kilis, and a man must not 

marry a girl of his own Kili, The Mund&ris, like the Onions, 

adopt, as their tribal distinction, the name of some animal, and 

the flesh of that animal is tabooed to them as food, as the Eels, the Tortoise. With one 

exception I do not find among the Kilis of the Larkas or llos the names of any animal. 

The 'Murmu f , or Nilgai, is Common as a tribal name to Hos and Sauta.1. 

The following are IIo Kilis — tho list is not exhaustive : — 



J. 


Buriiili 


4) 

IV* 


Pui-tlii. 


3. 


Siiit'oi. 


4. 


Buipoi. 


r>. 


Sundi. 


6. 


iJandi. 



7. 


Murmu 


8. 


Murli. 


i). 


Kit-ku. 


10. 


Hnnsilii. 


11. 


Tudi. 


12. 


Cliorai. 



13. 


Tihu. 


14. 


Hemlmrun 


15. 


Podoro. 


10. 


Munduia. 


17. 


La<jori. 


IS. 


Kalumlia 



Those in the second column, L c> seven to twelve inclusive, arc common to Hos 
and SanUils. 

The Ho villages of tho old settlements in the best cultivated portion of the Kolhan 
are often prettily situated on hills overlooking their flat terraced 
1 agC5 ' rice fields and undulating uplands. The sites are well marked 

by very ancient and noble tamarind trees, with maugoe and jack trees and bamboos, and 
they form very pleasing features in otherwise very pleasing landscapes. The houses, 
constructed by the better class of cultivators, nestling among the trees, are roomy with 
substantial mud or wattled Avails and thatched roofs, a neat verandah and well- 
raised plinth. The out-houses are so placed as to form, with the family residence, three 
or four sides of a square, having a large pigeon house in the centre. The place where 
the ashes of the dead arc deposited is generally near the Mdndas house, and the great 
slabs, used as grave-stones under the shade of the grand solemn tamarind trees, are the 
favorite seats of the elders when they meet after their work to gossip, smoke, or talk 
over parish affairs. 

Though pigs are bred in the villages, they are accommodated with well-constructed 
Styes, and the farm premises are kept tolerably eleau. These remarks do not, however, 
apply to the houses of tho laborers, which are small and miserable. The Hos take 
great interest in poultry, and fully appreciate the excellencies of a good fat capon. 
Capons are generally found itt IIo villages, but the owners are not always willing to 
dispose of them, and the Hos have been subjected to much obloquy, because they prefer 
to keep such delicacies for their own use* 

2 Y 
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Another incentive to the breeding of fowls is thoir great love rf t»ok fighting ; at 
all market-places on market days, and at other places o» regular 
cwkfigbu. fixed days, they have groat meetings for this amusement. The 

cocks* are armed with cruel stool spurs, and the combat is always d Poutrmice, the 
winning cock gaining for his master the corpse of his foe. J have noticed with some 
pleasure that women frequenting the markets kept aloof from the cock-fights, and there 
was feminine delicacv and tenderness in this abstinence from which the fair sex of 
sonic civilized nations might take a lesson. 

The Kols also breed ducks and geese, and they keep sheep and goats for food, but 
it is generally for the purpose of propitiatory sacrifice that they are slaughtered and ealexu 
Bullocks and bufliiloes are also so used. The village cattle are during the day under 
charge, not of their owners, but of the ullage herdsmen of the (J or or Ooahi caste, 
who are paid in grain for their services. The Kols, like most of the Indo-Chinese hill 
races, make no use of the milk, but the herdsmen are not absolutely prohibited from 

doing so. 

In the villages of the Southern Pirs, which have more the appearance of recent 
settlements, tho houses are so much scattered, that families may almost be said to live 
apart, or a village consists of a number of separate hamlets ; but in the older villages, 
though each house stands within its own plot of ground, they are pretty close together, 
and the community appear very socially inclined. 

The Hos of Singbhum and the Mundtiris of the Southern Parganas of the 
Lohardagga District are physically a much liner people than 
iy * ,tt tuw " the Bhiimij, the Sant&ls, or any other of the Kolarians previously 

described- Tlie males average five feet five or six inches in height, the women live feet two. 
The average height of a number of the Juang tribe T. found to be for males less than 
five feet, and women four feet eight. In features the Hos exhibit much variety, and I 
think in a great many families there is considerable admixture of Aryan blood. Many 
have high noses and oval faces, and young girls are some times met with who have delicate 
and regular features, finely chiselled straight noses, and perfectly formed mouths and 
chins. The eyes, however, are seldom so large, so bright and gazelle-like as those of pure 
Hindu maidens, but I have met strongly marked Mongolian features, and some are dark 
and coarse like the Santals. In colour they vary greatly, 28-20 and !J() of Brossac's 
table are about the commonest tints, tho cropper tints, I may say. Eyes dark brown 
(about two of Brossao), hair black, straight or wavy, and rather line, worn long 
by males and females, but the former shave the forehead. Both men and women are 
noticeable for their fine erect carriage and long free stride, The hands and feet are 
large but well formed. The men care little about their personal appearance. It requires 
:t great deal of education to reconcile them to the encumbrance of clothing, and even 
those who are wealthy move about all but naked, as proudly as if they werfc clad in 
purple and fine linen. 

The women in an unsophisticated state are equally averse to superfluity of clothing. 

! In remote villages they may still be seen with only a rag 

between the legs fastened before sftid behind to a string round 

the waist. This is called a * botoi ;' the national dress is however a long strip of cloth 

worn as a girdle round the loins, knotted behind and the ends brought between the 




and ^&ttt'M«d/i6 : -1&e gpiiidQAiA frolttt; but in the principal group of villages about 
Cbaibdsa tbo young womm dress themselves decently and gracefully. Th« style of 
wearing the hair is peculiar, collected in a knot' artificially enlarged, not in the centre 
of the back of the head, but touching the back of tho right ear. Flowers are much 
used in the 'coiffure/ The neck ornaments most in vogue a year or two ago, were 
very small black beads, but in this one small item of their simple toilette, fashion 
changes, and the beads most prized one year are looked on with repugnance the next.* 
As with the Sant&Ls very massive bracelets and armlets are worn, and anklets of 
bell-metal. It is a singular sight to see the young women at the markets subjecting 
themselves to the torture of being fitted with a pair of these anklets. They are made 
so that they can just, with great violence, be forced on. The operation is performed 
by the manufacturers, who put moistened leather on tho heel and instep to prevent 
excoriation. The girl clinging to and resting on one of her companions cries bitterly 
at the violence inflicted on her. and the operation is a long one but when it is over she 
admires her 'decorated foot and instep and smiles through, her tears. 

The If o women have adopted as their distinctive mark by ' Oodna/ an arrow which 
they regard as their national emblem. A Ho unable to write, if asked to attach his 
mark or sign manual to a document/ does so by making a rude representative of an 
arrow. The Munda women use the same godua marks as the Jusings, and the Kharrias 
p rev ion sly descr i bed . 

The Larkas are lightly assessed, and cultivating their own lands, never join any of 
the numerous bands of laborers emigrating to the tea districts. They refuse to hear the 
voice of the recruiter, charm he never so euticingly. They care not to work foi lure, and 
never, if they can avoid it, carry loads. The use of the block wheeled dray is universal 
among them, and all the carrying necessary in their agricultural operations is done by it. 

After the birth of a childt both mother and father are considered unclean, s bisi/ 
Social ami domestic cus- f°r eight days, during which period the other members of the 
turn*. (Jlnid-birih. family are sent out of the bouse, and the husband has to cook 

for his wife. If it be a difficult case of parturition, the malignancy of some spirit of evil 
is supposed to be at work, and after divination to ascertain his name, a sacrifice is made 
to appease him. At the expiration of the eight days, the banished members of the 
family return, friends are invited to a feast, and the child is ceremoniously named. The 

name of the grand-father is usually given to the first born son, 
. amiug otn . ^ ^ without an ordeal to ascertain if it will prove fortunate. 

As the name is mentioned, a grain of « urid' (pulse) is thrown into a vessel with water, 
the name is adopted if it floats, rejected if it sinks. 

The Hos have a pleasing custom of introducing into their families the names or 
titles of persons they like, irrespective of creed or race. Thus Major, Captain, Tiekell, 
Doctor, have become common names in the Kolluin. Tho names thus introduced will, 
probably, remain in the Kolhan for ages. The writer of an article that appeared not 
long ago in the Calcutta Quarterly Review appears to be under the impression that this 
custom of naming Kol children after officers had been introduced by the missionaries. 

•*■ - ■■ ■ 

* Ncr<klui!ctf of real eoral ami silver wins are now all the rug?* 
t Settlement Report by Doctor Hayes. 
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The missionaries Lave had nothing to do with it. It is a spontaneous act of good will 
on the part of unconverted Hos. 

There are no religious ceremonies between childhood and marriage. 

Owing to the high price placed on daughters by their fathers, the large number 
of adult unmarried girls seen in every considerable village in 
ainagis, c. ^ Kolh&n, is a very peculiar feature in the social state of 

the community. 

In no other country in India are spinsters found so advanced in years, and in many 
of the best families grey headed old maids may be seen, whose charms were insufficient 
to warrant the large addition to the usual price called 'pan/ imposed in consideration 
of the high connection that the union would confer. The 'pan ' is calculated, and for the 
most part paid, in cattle, indicating that the custom dates from a time when there was 
no current coin, and fathers of M&nki dignity demand from forty to fifty head of 
cattle for each of their girls. Dr. Hayes finding that in consequence of this practice, 
the number of marriages was annually diminishing, and immoral intimacy between 
the sexes increasing, convened in 1868 a meeting of representative men for the express 
purpose of discussing this question, and after a long debate it was unanimously agreed 
that a reduction should be made. 

It was resolved that in future a * pan ' was not to exceed ten head of cattle, and 
that if one pair of oxen, one cow, and seven rupees were given, it should be received as 
an equivalent for the ten head. Tor the poorer classes it was fixed at seven rupees. 
Even thus modified the 'pan' in Singbhum is higher than it is in Ch fit-id Nagpur for the 
multitude*. The Mankis and head men of the latter country conforming to the Hindu 
customs, have given up exacting it. 

In olden times young men counteracted the machinations of avaricious parents 
against the course of true love by forcibly carrying off the girl, aud still at times evade 
extortion by running away with her. Then the parents have to submit to such terms 
as arbitrators think fair; the abduction it was necessary to put a stop to, and elopements 
are not considered respectable, so until the conference, prices had a tendency to rise 
rather than fall. The old generation of Mankis vehemently opposed any reduction. 
The second generation, since the accession of the British, are now in the ascendant, 
and they entertain more enlightened views, but, notwithstanding the compact, i have 
not yet heard of a marriage in high life in which the reduced « pan' has been accepted. 

It is certainly not from any yearning for celibacy that the marriage of. Singbhdm 
iiogiri-ciriiieperioa. maidens is so long postponed. The girls will tell you frankly 

that they do all they can to please the young men, and I have 
often heard them pathetically bewailing their want of success. They make themselves 
as attractive as they can, flirt in the most demonstrative manner, and are not too coy 
to receive in public attentions from those they admire. They may be often seen in well 
assorted pairs returning from market with arms interlaced, and looking at each other -as 
loveiugly as if they were so many groups of Cupids and Psyches, but with all this the 
"men will no I propose" 

Tell a maiden you think her nice looking, she is sure jo reply, " Oh yes,! I am, 
but what is the use of it, the young men of my acquaintance don't see it" Even 
when a youth has fully made up his mind to marry, it may happen that fate is against 
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tie happiness of the young couple ; bad omens are soon that cause the match to be 
postponed or hroken off, or papa cannot, or will not, pay the price demanded. When 
a young man has made his choice, he communicates the fact to his parents, and a 
deputation of the friends of the family, is sent to the girls' house to ascertain all that 
shoufcl be known regarding her family, age, appearance, and means, if the information 
obtained and the result of the inspection be satisfactory, and the omens observed on the 
road have been propitious, an offering is made on the part of the young man, and if it 
be received, the deputation are invited to stay and are feasted. 

The report of the deputation being favorable, a day is fixed for a meeting between 
the parents and the terrible question of the * pan ' discussed. At this point, many 
matches are broken off, in consequence of greediness on one side or stinginess on the 
other. The amount agreed on has to be paid before the day ean bo fixed for the 
marriage, and when delivery of the cattle is made, a pot of beer has to be given from the 
bride's side for each animal. 

At last if all this is got over, the appointed day arrives, and the bride is escorted to 
the village of her intended by all her own young female Mends with music and dancing. 
The young men and girls of the village, and those invited from neighbouring villages, 
forma cortege for the bridegroom. jnhey go out and meet the bride's party, and after a 
daiiee iu the grove, in which the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on the hips 
of two of their female friends, they enter the village together, where there is a great feast, 
a great consumption of the rice beer, and much more dancing and singing. Ceremony 
there is none, but the turning point in the rite is whoa the bride and groom pledge 
each other. A cup of beer is given to each ; the groom pours some of the contents of 
his cup into the bride's cup, and she returns the compliment. Drinking the liquor thus 
blended, they become of one 'Kili' that is, the bride is admitted into her husband's tribe, 
and they become one.* This has, I believe, succeeded an older custom of drinking from 

the same cup. 

" The lirhlc touched tin* goblet, the knight took it up, 
He drank off the wino, and he threw down the cup." 
After remaining with her husband for three days only, it is the correct thing for the 
wife to run away from hitn, and tell all her friends that she loves him not, and will see 
him uo more. This is, perhaps, reparation to the dignity of the sex injured by the bride's 
going to the bridegroom's house to be married, instead of being sought for and taken as 
a wife from her own. So it is correct for the husband to show great anxiety for the loss 
of his wile and diligently to seek her, and when he finds her, he carries her off by main 
force. I have seen a young wife thus found and claimed and borne away, screeching 
and struggling in the arms of her husband, from the midst of a crowded bazaAr. No 
one interferes On these occasions, and no one assists. If the husband cannot manage the 
business himself, he must leave her alone. 

* It is worthy of notice that in the marriages of the Chinese a precisely ihnilar wwUnn obtain*. " After the worship 
of the tablets they (bride, ami bridegroom) rise to their feet and remain standing iu silence, while they arc helped to their 
wedding wh»o. On* of the female attendants take, tin- two goblet* from the table, and having partially filled them with 
« mixture of wine and honey, she pours some of the contents from one to the other several times, she then holds one to iV 
mouth of the groom and the other, to th* month of the bride, who continue to face each other and who then sip a httle wu.-. 
She then changes the goblets and the bride sips out of the one just, used by the groom, and the groom sips out of the one ju*l 
used bv the bride. Sometimes only one goblet is used." &««/ Ljfi> of the Ckimue, by lievd. J. Doolittle, vol. I, page & . 
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After this little escapade, the wife at once settles down, assumes her place as the 
well contented mistress of the household, and, as a rule, in 
Kinri tiwrfnwnt of their no cmm t P y { n the world are wives better treated. 2>r. Hayes 

says "a Kol or Ho makes a regular companion of liis wife. 
She is consulted in all difficulties, and receives the fullest consideration due to her«ex." 
Indeed it is not uncommon to see in the Kolh&n, husbands so subject to the influence 
of their wives, that they may be regarded as henpecked. Instances of infidelity in 
wives arc very rare. I never heard of one, but I suppose such things occur as there is 
a regulated penalty. The unfaithful wife is discarded, and the seducer must pay to the 
husband the entire value of the « pan/ 

The Mund&ri marriages, as solemnized in most parts of Chutid N&gpi'ir, hare more 
ceremonies, some of which appear to have been taken from the 
MAiMl&ri marriage. Hindus, at all events the ceremonies I allude to are common to 

Hindus and aborigines; but it is not always easy to predicate by whom they were origi- 
nated. AVe may, however, safely assert that practices common to both, which are not 
in accordance with the ritual prescribed in the Vedas, are derived from the aborigines. 

Among Mundas having any pretensions to respectability, the young people are not 
allowed to arrange these affairs for themselves. Their parents settle it all for them, 
French fashion, and after the liberty they have enjoyed, and the liaisons they are sure 
to have made, this interference on the part of the old folk must be veiry aggravating 
to the young ones. The ' pan' varies from lis. 4 to lis. 20, but the marriage feast 
is very liberally provided, and as it takes place at the bride*s house, the expense chiefly 
falls on her father. "When the day for the wedding is fixed, the bridegroom goes in 
some state to the bride's house, the young men who accompany him " a gallant band 
with sword and brand" fantastically dressed, and as they approach the village of 
the bride, her friends come out to meet them in similar guise, and a mimic fight 
takes place which ends in the simultaneous rush of the whole party into the village, 
making a terrible row. The bride and bridegroom are now well anointed with turmeric, 
and then taken and wedded not to each other but to two trees, the bride to a mahwft 
(bassia latifolia) the groom to>a mangoe, or both to mangoes. They are made to touch 
the tree with 4 siud\ir' (red lead), and then to clasp it, and they are tied to it. On 
returning they are placed standing face to face, the girl on a curry stone over a plough 
share, supported on sheaves of grass or corn. The bridegroom Ltands ungallantly 
treading on his wife's toes, and in this position touches her forehead with the red lead, 
she touches his forehead in a similar manner. The bridesmaids then, after some prelimi- 
nary splashing and sprinkling, pour a jar of water over the head of each, this necessitates 
a change of raiment, and apparently concludes the ceremony as the young people 
going inside to change*, do not appear again till the cock crowing announces the dawn 
or its approach. At the first crow the bridesmaids, who with the young men have 
been merrily keeping it up all night with the song and the dance, burst into the nuptial 
chamber and bring forth the blushing bride and her bashful lord and their clothes. 
They all go to the river or to a tank to wash the clothes and bathe, and parties of 
boys and girls form sides under the leadership of the h*ide and bridegroom, and pelt 
each other with clods of earth. The bridegroom next takes a water vessel and conceals 
it in the stream or water for the bride to find. She then conceals it from him, and when 
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he has found it, she, takes it up, filled with water, and places it on her head. She lifts her 
arm to support the pitcher, and the bridegroom standing behind her with hi* bow strung, 
and the hand that holds it lightly resting on her shoulder, discharges an arrow through 
the pretty loop-hole thus formed into the path before her. The girl walks on to where 
4 the arrow falls, and with head erect, still hearing the pitcher of water picks it up with hev 
foot, takes it into her hand, and restores it to her husband with a graceful obeisance. She 
thus shews she can adroitly perform her domostic duties, and knows her duty to her lord 
and master, whilst he, on his part, in discharging an arrow to clear her path of an imagi- 
nary foe, indicates that he is prepared to do his duty as her guide and protector for life. 

The Hos are fair marksmen with the bow and arrow, and great sportsmen. Prom 
childhood they practise archery; every lad herding cattle or watching crops makes this 
his sole pastime, and skill is attained even in knocking over small birds with blunt arrows. 
They also keep hawks, and the country in the vicinity of their villages is generally 
destitute of game. In the months intervening between the harvest home and the rains, 
they frequently go in large parties to dislaut jungles ; and with them, as with the Santals, 
there is every year in May a great meet for sport, in which people of all classes of the 
neighbourhood and surrounding villages take part. From the setting-in of the rains to 
the harvest, the time of the people is fairly employed in cultivation, to which they pay 
great attention. The women have their full share of labor in the fields, indeed, the only 
agricultural work they are exempted from is ploughing. They work from early morn till 
noon/ then comes the mid-day meal, after which their time is pretty much at their own 
disposal. The young people Wien make themselves tidy, stroll about the village, or visit 
neighbouring villages, and the old people sitting on the grave stones, indulge in deep 
potations of rice beer, and smoke, and gossip, or sleep. 

Amongst the amusements of the llos, I must not omit to mention pegtopx. They 
are roughly made of blocks of hard wood, but their mode of spinning and playing them, 
one on another, is the same as with us. Peg topping has been noticed as a Ed-si a 
amusement, see page 58. 

Their agricultural implements consist in the ordinary wooden plough tipped with 
iron, a harrow, the kocl&lf, or large hoe, a sickle and the tangi, 
picu tiro. ^ battle-axe, for it is used for all purposes; the block- wheeled 

dray, and an implement to remove earth with, in altering the levels of land to prepare ifc 
for irrigation nxuUrice cultivation. The latter consists of a broad piece of board, firmly 
attached to a pole and yoke, so that its edge touches the ground at an angle as it is 
drawn by oxen or buffaloes attached to it. The llos make these agricultural implements 
themselves ; every man is to some extent a carpenter, handy with his adze, and clever in 
simple contrivances. 

The Kuls plough with cows as well as oxen, but it is to be recollected that they 
make no other use of the animal as they never touch milk. Buffaloes are preferred to 
bullocks as plough cattle. They have a rude kind of oil-press in every village. 

The Mundtkis and Larkas raise three crops of rice, the early or Gora, the autumnal 
or B&d, and the late or Bera crop. Indian corn and the millets Murvva and Gondali, are 
also cultivated as early crops. # Wheat, gram, mustard seed (sesamum), they have recently 
taken to as cold-weather and spring crops. Tobacco and cotton they have long cultivated, 
but not in sufficient quantities even for their own consumption. 
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They have no notion of weaving, and if left to their own resources for clothing, 

would probably resume their leaves, but every village has one or 

ArU ' two families of * T&ntis ' or weavers, who are now almost undis- 

tinguishable from the Hos. The villagers make over their cotton to the weavers, and 

pay for the loom labour in cotton or grain. 

The Kols generally understand the smelting of iron. Their country is pretty rich 
in that mineral, but it is the wilder clans, the mountain Kharri&s, the Birhors, and in 
Lohardagga or Pal&mau, the Asurs and Agariahs, that chiefly utilize it, the people 
who devote themselves to it regularly paying no attention to the cultivation of the soil. 
The Muudas have also acquired the art of washing for gold in the streams and rivers 
that drain the plateau of Chutia Niigpiir, or rise in the bordering hills which are all 
auriferous, but the average quantity obtained is not more than suffices to give a bare 
subsistence to the persons employed in it, though this includes men, women, and children. 
The richest field, Souapet, is the valley of tho Sonai river below the plateau opening on 
KharsawAn. The population are all Muuddris, enjoying a rich soil, a most romantic and 
sequestered situation, and to complete it as a terrestrial paradise, low fixed rents. This 
was secured to them after the insurrection of 1831, in which they lustily joined. 

The Hos are a purely agricultural people, and their festivals are all connected with 
that pursuit. In describing these festivals I avail myself of. 
information on the subject kindly collated for rue by W. llitchie 
Esq., District Superintendent, Singbhum. The chief requisite for festivities of all 
kinds is the preparation of an ample quantity of the Home-made beer, called I Hi. 
It is made from riee which is boiled and allowed to ferment till it is sufficiently 
intoxicating:, and its proper preparation is considered one of the most useful accom- 
plishments that a young damsel can possess. 

The Hos keep seven festivals in the year. The first or principal is called the Hugh 
Parab, or Desauli Bouga. This is held in the month of Magh, or January, when the 
granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their own expression, full of devilry. 
They have a strange notion that at this period, men and women are so over-charged 
with vicious propensities, that it is absolutely necessary for the safety of the person to 
let off steam by allowing for a time full vent to thfc passions. 

The festival, therefore, becomes a taturnalc, during which servants forget their 
duty to their masters, children their reverence for parents, men their-respect for women, 
and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, and gentleness ; they become raging 
bacchantes. 

It opens with a sacrifice to Desauli of three fowls — a cock and two hens, one of 
which must be black, and offered with some flowers of the Paids tree fliutca frondosa), 
bread made from rice-flour, and sesamum seeds. The sacrifice and offerings are made by the 
village priest, if there be one, or if not, by any elder of the village who possesses the neces- 
sary legendary lore, and he prays that during the year they are about to enter on, they 
and their children may be preserved from all misfortune and sickness, and that they may 
have seasonable rain and good crops. Prayer is also made in some places for the souls of 
the departed. At this period an evil spirit is supposed todtafest the locality, and to get 
rid of it, the men, women, and children go in procession round and through every part of 
the village, with sticks in their hands as if beating for game, singing a wild chant and 
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vociferating violently till they feel assured that the bad spirit must have fled ; and they 
make noise enough to frighten a legion. Those religious ceremonies over, the people give 
themselves up to feasting, drinking immoderately of rice-beer till they are m the state of 
wild cbriety most suitable for the process of letting off steam. 

The Ho population of the villages forming the environs of Chaib&sa aro at other 
seasons quiet and reserved in manner, and in their demeanour towards women gentle and 
decorous ; even in the flirtations I have spoken of, they never transcend the bounds of 
decency. The girls, though full of spirits and somewhat saucy, have innate notions of 
propriety that make them modest in demeanour, though devoid of all prudery ; and of 
the obscene abuse so frequently hoard from the lips of common women in Bengal, they 
appear to have no knowledge. They are delicately sensitive under harsh language of 
any kind, and never use it to others ; and since their adoption of clothing, they are careful 
to drape themselves decently as well as gracefully, but they throw all this aside during 
the Miigh feast. Their natures appear to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daugh- 
ters revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children; men and women 
become almost like animals in the indulgence of their amorous propensities. They enact 
all that was ever pour tray ed by prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pandean 
orgie ; an& as the light of the sun they adore and the presence of numerous spectators 
- seem to be no restraint on their indulgence, it cannot be expected that chastity is 
preserved when the shades of night fall on such a scene of licentiousness and debauchery. 
This festival is not kept at one period in all the villages. The time during which it 
is held in different villages of a circle extends over a period of a month or six weeka, and 
under a preconcerted arrangement, the festival commences at each village on a* different 
date, and lasts three or four days ; so the inhabitants of each may take part in a long 
succession of these orgies, and as the utmost liberty is given to girls, the parents never 
attempting to exercise any restraint, the girls of one village sometimes pair off with 
the young men of another and absent themselves for days. Liaisons thus prolonged 
generally end in marriages. 

The ordinarv Ho dance is similar to that which I have described as the ltasa 
dance of the SanUUs, an amorous but not a very rapid or lively movement ; but the 
M&gh dance is like a grande galvpe, a very joyous, frisky, harum-scarum scamper of 
boys and girls through the village, and from one village to another. 

The Mundaris keep this festival in much the same manner as the Hos, but one 
day is fixed for its commencement everywhere, the full of the moon in Magh, and there 
is less commingling of the boys and girls from different villages. The resemblance to 
a Saturnale is very complete, as at this festival the farm laborers are feasted by their 
rjiasters and allowed the utmost freedom of speech in addressing them. It is the festival 
of the harvest home ; the termination of one year's toil and a slight respite from it 
before they commence again. At this feast the Miindaris dance the J^diira, remarkable 
for the very pretty and peculiar manner in which the lines of performers interlace* 
their arms behind their backs. 

The next in the order of festivals is what is called 'Bah Bon ga' by the Hos, corres- 
ponding to the Sarhul of theJVItindaris. 'Bah' means flower, and the festival takes place 
when the s&l* tree is in full bloom in March or April, a favorite season with many 

* Called iu Mtitidari * Sairjiiui.' 
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tribes; for it is then that the death of Gautamd is commemorated- With the -Eos and 
Miind&ris it is held in honor of the founders of the village and the tutelary deity or 
spirit, called Darhd by the Or&ons. The boys and girls collect baskfctfuls of the flowers, 
make garlands of them, weave them in their hair, and decorate their houses With them. 
Each house makes an offering of these flowers and sacrifices a cock. The people dance 
for a couple of days and nights incessantly and refresh themselves meanwhile with 
beer, but in the Koih&n it is the quiet style *>f dance, and there are no v#m toshes 
of decorum. The dance on this occasion of the Mtind&ris is called the Bahn|, 1#mj boys 
and girls #oussette to eacli other, clipping their hands abd pirouetting, so as ^o cause 

The selection of the sdl flowers as the offering to the founders of the village is 
appropriate, as there are few villages that do not occupy ground once covered by s&l 
forest, and at this period new ground, if there be any, is cleared for cultivation. 

The third festival is the 'Damurai* which comes off in May, or at the time of the 
sowing for the first rice crop. It is held in honor of the ancestral shades and other 
spirits, who if unpropitiated, would prevent the seed from germinating, A he-goat and 
a cock arc sacrificed. 

The fourth festival is the 'Hero Bonga' in June, the Mund&ris call it *IIarihar« 
It is to propitiate DesMli and Jdhir Burhi for a blessing on the crops. Jn the Mund&ri, 
villages every house-holder plants a branch of the Bhelwa in his field, and contributes 
to the general offering which is made by the priest in the sacred grove, a fowl, a pitcher 
of beer, and a handful of rice. In Singbhum a he-goat is offered. 

This is followed by the Bah-Towli Bonga, which takes place in July. Each 
cultivator sacrifices a foul, and after some mysterious rites, a wing is stripped off and 
inserted in the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and dung-heap. If this 
is omitted, it is supposed that the rice will not come to maturity. It appears more like 
a charm than a sacrifice. 

This corresponds with the ' Karain' in the Kol villages of Chutia NAgptir, whew 
the 'hoja' is danced; the women in this dance follow the men and change their 
positions and attitudes in obedience to signals from them. When the movement called 
'hoja' is asked for, the women all kneel and put the ground with their hands in time 
to the music, as if coaxing the earth to be fruitful. On the day appointed, a branch of the 
Karain tree is cut and planted in the Akhra, or dancing place. This festival is kept by 
Hindus in Chutia N&gpur as well as by Kols. 

The sixth festival is the offering of the first fruits of the harvest to Sing Bonga ; 
it is solemnised in August when the Gora rice ripens, and till the sacrifice is complete, 
the new rice must hot be oaten. The offering in addition to the rice is a white cock ; 
this is a thanks-offering to the Creator and Preserver, It is called 3 um-nama and 
considered of great importance. To eat new rice without thus thanking God is regarded 
as impious. 

The seventh festival is the Kalam Bonga, when an offering of a fowl is made 
to Desaiili on the removal of the rice straw from the threshiug floor, * kalam', to 
be stacked. 

The Pdhns, or priests, of the Kol villages in Chutid Ndgpiir have another festival 
Ji>r the performance of which they are in possession of some rent-free land called 
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'd&iikat&rL' The sacrifices are, every second year a fowl, every third year a ram, 
every fourth year a buffaloe, to 'Marang Bfiru,' and the main object is to induce him 
to send seasonable rain. 

The above are all general festivals, but the Hos on their individual account make 
many sacrifices to the gods, In cases of sickness and calamity, they commence by sacri- 
ficing what is small and of little value ; but if the desired change is retarded, they go on 
until the patient dies, or their live stock is entirely exhausted. 

All disease in men or animals is attributed to one of two causes, the wrath of some 

flu crttitioui Udtarnft 67 ^ S P^ W ^° *** ^° ** e a PP easec *» or *° ^ ie 8 P C ^ °* 6omo witch Or 

sorcerer, who should be destroyed or driven out of the land, 
In the latter case a 'Botha', or witch-finder, is employed to divine who has cast the 
spell, and various modes of divination are resorted to. One of the most common is the 
test by the stone and 'paila.' The latter is a large wooden cap shaped like a half 
cocoa-nut used as a measure for grain. It is placed under a flat stone as a pivot for the 
stone to turn on. A boy is then seated on the stone, supporting himself by his hands, 
and the names of all the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pronounced, and as each 
name is uttered, a few grains of rice are thrown at the boy. When they come 
to the name of the witch or wizard, the stone turns and the boy rolls off; this, no doubt, 
is the effect of the boy's falling into a state of coma and losing the power of supporting 
himself with his hands. In former times, the person denounced and all his family were 
put to death in the belief that w^jtches breed witches and sorcerers. The taint is in the 
blood. When during the mutinies the Singbhum District was left for a short time 
without officers, a terrible raid was made against all, who for years had been # suspected 
of dealings with the evil one, and the most atrocious murders were committed. Young 
men were told off for the duty by the elders ; neither sex nor age were spared. When 
order was restored, these crimes were brought to light, and the actual perpetrators con- 
dignly punished, and since then wo have not only had no recurrence of witch murderers* 
but the superstition itself is dying out in the Kolhan. In other districts, accusations of 
witchcraft are still frequently made, and the persons denounced arc subjected to much 
ill-usage, if they escape with their lives. Some of the Sokhas, instead of divining the 
name of the person who has cast the evil eye on the suffering patient, profess to 
summon their own familiar spirits who impart to them the needed information. The 
Sokha throws some rice on a winnowing sieve and places a light in front of it. He 
then mutters incantations and rubs the rice, watching the flame, and when this 
flickers, it is owing to the presence of the familiar, and the Sokha to whom alone the 
spirit is visible pretends to receive from it the revelation which lie communicates to 
the enquirer to the effect that the sufferer is afflicted by the familiar of some rival 
Sokha or sorcerer or witch whom he names. The villagers then cause the attendance 
of the person denounced, who is brought into the presence of the sufferer and ordered 
to haul out his evil spirit. It is useless for him to plead that he has no such spirit, this 
only leads to his being unmercifully beaten, his best line of defence is to admit what 
is laid to his charge and to act as if he really were master of the situation ; some 
change for the better in the patient may take place, this is ascribed to his delivery 
from the familiar, and the sorcerer is allowed to depart ; but if there is no amelioration 
in the condition of the sick person, the chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till he 
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can bear no more, &nd not unfrequently lie dies under the ill-treatment he is subjected to 
or from its effects. 

A milder method is, when the person denounced is required to offer sacrifices of 
animals to appease or drive away tho possessing devil ; this he dare not refuse to do, 
and if the sickness thereupon ceases, it is of course concluded that the devil has departed; 
but if it continue, the sorcerer is turned out of his home and driven from the village, if 
nothing worse is done to him. 

It must not be supposed that these superstitions are confined to the Kols, they are 
common to all classes of the population of this province. 1 have noticed in my account 
of the Agarias their prevalence in the Southern Tributary Mahals, and the alleged 
existence of secret witch schools, where damsels of true Aryan blood are instructed 
in the black art, and perfected in it by practice on forest trees. Even Brdhmans are 
sometimes . accused. I find in a report by Major Koughsedge, written in 1818, an 
account of a Br&hruan lady who was denounced as a witch and tried, and having escaped 
in the ordeal by water, she was found to be a witch, and deprived of her nose. 

The Sokha does not always denounce a fellow-being ; he sometimes gives out that 
the family bhiit is displeased and has caused the sickness; and in such cases a most 
extensive propitiatory offering is demanded, which the master of the house provides, 
and of which the Sokha gets the lion's share ; and I find an instance of the oracle giving 
out that Des&uli, the village bhiit, had caused the trouble ; but on further enquiry, it 
was averred that a spiteful old woman had on this occasion demoralised tho honorable 
and respectable guardian of the village, and though he was propitiated, the hag was 
made to suffer very severely for her malignancy. 

It will be seen that it is not only women that are accused of having dealings with 
the imps of darkness. Persons of the opposite sex are as frequently denounced ; nor are 
the female victims invariably of the orthodox old hag type. In a recent case, eight 
women were denounced by a Sokha as witches, who had introduced epidemic cholera 
into tho village, and caused a terrible mortality, and among these were some very 
young girls. They were ill-treated until they admitted all that was imputed to them, 
and agreed to point out and remove the spells they had prepared. They pretended to 
search for dead birds which, it was said, they had deposited as charms, but nothing was 
produced, and one . of the poor creatures, fearing further-ill usage, destroyed herself by 
jumping into a well. 

In Singbhum the wild Kharrias are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers, and 
the people, though they not unfrequently seek their aid, hold them in great awe. 

The Hob and other tribes have a firm belief that there are magicians who have 
the power to assume at will the form of a beast of prey, and the person who gains this 
unenviable notoriety, is naturally one against whom every man's hand is raised. A Kol, 
tried for the murder of one of these wizards, stated in his defence (and he spoke as 
if he believed implicitly what he was narrating), that his wife having been killed 
by a tiger in his presence, he stealthily followed the animal as it glided away after 
gratifying its appetite, and saw that it entered the house of one Pusa, a Kol, whom 
he knew, lie called out Pusa's relatives, and when they haard his story, they not only 
credited it, but declared they had long suspected Pusa of such power and acts ; and 
entering his house, where they found him and not the tiger, they delivered him bound 
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into the hands of his accuser, who at onee slew hiru : In explanation of their having so 

acted, they deposed that Pusa had one night devoured an entire goat, and roared like a 

tiger whilst he was eating it ; and on another occasion, he informed his friends that he had 

a longing for a particular bullock, and that night that very bullock was killed by a tiger 1 

I have alluded to their belief in omens, which are alwavs studied before anv 

important step in life is taken, but from the attention paid to them, 

when the preliminaries of a marriage are being arranged, it is 

clear that the parties I am describing regard the choice of a wife as the most important 

step that they have to take. A very full list of these omens will be found in Volume IX 

of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. A few as specimens will suffice here. 

If the cry of a flying-squirrel is heard by the deputation on their route to view 
the bride, it is so bad an omen that no further steps are taken. 

If on the road the branch of a tree falls without apparent cause, the death of the 
parents of both parties may be soon looked for if the marriage take place. 

If the dung-beetle is seen on the path rolling his disproportionately large ball 
of dung, it portends poverty. It might have suggested industry and perseverance ! 

If certain birds light on the Asan tree,* or if snakes cross the path, it portends 
wealth. 

A troop of llanumdn monkeys gives promise of larger herds of cattle. 
If a bird lights on a keond, or ebony tree, the bride sought is sure to be a vixen. 
Meeting women carrying full water-pots is auspicious, with empty water-pots the 
reverse. 

The llinduised Munda abstains from most meats which Hindus consider irryure, hut 
it is not safe to place a fat capon in his way. Other Miindas 
and all the Hos eat beef, mutton, goat's flesh, fowls, fish, hares, 
and deer. Tigs are not much relished except by the poorest classes, and the flesh of 
bears, monkeys, snakes, field mice, and other small game that the Onions and Sant&ls 
affect, the Miindas and 1.1 os do not approve of. They will take from our hands cakes, 
bread, and the like, but not cooked rice. 

In regard to cooked rice these tribes are exceedingly particular. They will leave 
off eating if a man's shadow passes across their food. Very few of this people have been 
known to take to trade as a pursuit, but the Kols of one small section of Chiitia Nsigpiir, 
Tam&rh, known as Tam&rias, are an exception. They are employed chiefly as brokers 
for the purchase of the produce of the wilder parts of the Kolhdn ; but owing to exten- 
sion of the market system, and a growing predilection on the part of the Kols for 
more direct dealings with the traders, the Tamdrias' occupation as brokers is on the 
wane. The Siugbhtim Kols have of late years very generally taken to rearing the 
tusser silk-worm, and the money that they obtain by the sale of the cocoons goes a long 
way towards paying their revenue. 

An equal division of property amongst the sons appears to bo the prevailing custom 
of inheritance, but they live together as an undivided family 

Law of inheritance. ,., » , , ... ^ . . i n v • • 

until the youngest boy attains his majority, when the division is 
made. The sisters are regarded as live-stock and allotted to the brothers just as are the 
cattle. Thus, if a man dies* leaving three sons and three daughters and thirty head of 

* Terininulia Umt?ntosa, 

3b 
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cattle, on a division each son would get ten head of cattle and one sister, but if there 
be only one sister they wait till she marries, and divide the ' pan.' 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hos are deserving of special notice, as they show 
great reverence for the dead ; and the variety and singularity of 

uiicr.i «i i t . ^ e ^.^ performed may materially aid us in tracing the con- 

nection of the people we are describing- In my account of the Kisias, I have already 
drawn attention to the similarity between their funeral ceremonies and those of the 
Hos. The funeral rites of the Hos and G&ros have also many points of resemblance. 

On the death of a respectable Ho or Miinda, a very substantial coffin is constructed 
and placed on faggots of firewood. The body, carefully washed and anointed with oil 
and turmeric, is reverently laid in the coffin, and all the clothes, ornaments, and 
agricultural implements that the deceased was in the habit of using are placed with it, 
and also any money that he had about him when he died. Then the lid of the coffin is 
put on, and faggots placed around and above it, and the whole is burned. 

The cremation takes place in front of the deceased's house. Next morning water 
is thrown on the ashes, search made for bones, and a few of the larger fragmeuts are 
carefully preserved, whilst the remainder with the ashes are buried. The selected bones 
are placed in a vessel of earthen-ware, we may call it an urn, and hung up in the 
apartment of the chief mourner, generally the mother or widow, that she may have them 
continually in view, and occasionally weep over them. Thus they remain till the very 
extensive arrangements necessary for their final disposal are effected. A large tomb- 
stone has to be procured, and it is sometimes so ponderous that the men of several 
villages a/e employed to move it, and some wealthy men, knowing that their successors 
may not have the same influence that they possess, select, during their life-time, a suitable 
monument to commemorate their worth, and have it moved to a handy position to be 
used when they die. When required for use, it is brought to the family burial-place, 
which, with the Hos, is close to the houses, and near it a deep round hole is dug for the 
reception of the cinerary urn. When all is ready, a funeral party collect in front of the 
deceased's house, three or four men with very deep-toned d ruins, and a group of about 
eight young girls. The chief mourner comes forth carrying the bones exposed on a 
decorated tray, and a procession is formed. The chief mourner with the tray leads, the 
girls form in two rows, those in front carry empty and partly broken pitchers and 
battered brass vessels, and the men with drums bring up the rear. The procession 
advances with a very ghostly dancing movement, slow and solemn as a minuet, in time 
to the beat of the deep-toned drums, not directly, but mysteriously gliding now right 
now left, now marking time, all in the same mournful cadence, a sad dead march. 

The chief mourner carries the tray generally on her head, but at regular intervals 
she slowly lowers it, and as she does so the girls also gently lower and mournfullv 
reverse the pitchers and brass vessels, and looking up for the moment with eves full of 
tears, they seem to say, " Ah ! see ! they are empty." 

In this manner the remains are taken to the house of every friend and relative of 
the deceased within a circle of a few miles and to every house in the village, and as the 
procession approaches each habitation in the weird-like manner described, the inmates all 
come out, and the tray having been placed on the ground fit their door, they kneel over 
it and mourn, shedding tears on the remains as their last tribute of affection to their 
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deceased friend. The bones are thus also conveyed to all his favorite haunts, to the 
fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the tank he excavated, to the threshing 
floor where he worked with his people, to the ' Aklxnl,' or dancing arena, where he made 
merry with them, and each spot which is hollowed with reminiscences of the deceased 
draws forth fresh tears from tho mourners. In truth, there is a reality in their sadness 
that would put to shame the efforts of our undertakers and the purchased gravity of 
the best mutes, and it is far loss noisy and more sincere than the Irish * keening.* 
When this part of the ceremony is completed, the procession returns to the village and 
slowly gyrating round the great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops, 
a quantity of rice, cooked and uncooked, and other food, is now cast into the grave, 
and the charred fragments of bone transferred from the tray to a new earthen vessel 
placed over it The hole is then filled up and covered with the large slab which 
effectually closes it against desecration. The slab, however, does not rest on the ground, 
but on smaller stones which raise it a little. 

With the Mundas as among the Kdsias these slabs may cover the graves of several 
members of a family, but the ghost of a Ho likes to have his grave all to himself. 

A collection of these massive grave stones indelibly mark the site of every Ho or 
Mundiiri village, and they may now.be found so marking sites in parts of the country 
where there have been no Kols for ages ; but in addition to the slab on the tomb, a 
megalithic monument is set up to the memory of the deceased in some conspicuous spot 
outside the village. The pillars vary in height from five or six to*lifteeu feet, and ap- 
parently fragments of rock of the most fantastic shape are .most favored. Close to the 
station of Chaib&sa on the road to Keonjhur may be seen a group of cenotaphs of 
unusual size, one eleven feet two inches, another thirteen feet, and a third fourteen feet 
above the earth ; and many others of smaller dimensions. The groups of such stones 
that have come under my observation in the Munda and Ho country are always in line. 
The circular arrangement so common elsewhere I have not seen. 

The subjoined sketch with which I have been kindly favored by Mr. Ball of the 
Geological Survey of India will give the reader a clear conception of the appearance 







Memorial alone*, ftt Pukuria, 4 miles »outb of Chaibasa. The highest stone is eight feci tour inches above ground. 
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of these cenotaphs. It will be seen that some are almost grotesque in form. The stone 
No. 1 in the sketch is to the memory of Khundap&ter, the father of Paseng, the 
present MYinki of Pokuria, Nos. 2 and 3 are in memory of Kanchi and Sam&ri, young 
daughters of the M&nki, and No. 4 in memory of his son. 

Among the horizontal slabs under the tamarind trees in the village of Pokuria, Mr. 
Ball noticed one over the grave of Seni, a former wife of Paseng. It measured 17 feet 
2 inches in length. Its greatest width was 9 feet 2 inches and thickness from 10 inches 
to a foot. Its weight was estimated at about six tons. This slate was procured in the 
bed of a river about three miles off. It was brought on a wagon constructed for the 
purpose, from three to four hundred men having been engaged in its transit. 

When cenotaphs are first set up, they appear rising from an earthen platform on 
which it is supposed the ghost of the departed may rest. This is gradually washed away, 
and the older monoliths have no trace of it. 

When stones are not procurable, wooden posts are put up supporting carved wooden 
images of birds or beasts. 

I think that Mundas who embrace Clmstianity might be allowed to retain as much 
of the above beautiful funeral ceremonial as they wish to preserve. There is nothing in it 
repugnant to our own religious sentiments. In truth, I think it evinces a greater 
reverence and affection for the deceased than the hurried burial out of our sight that we 
ourselves adopt, and in all probability it is the oldest method. Sanitary requirements coin- 
pel us to forego thfc old revered custom of burying our dead in graveyards round the 
church where ournspiratlons to meet them again are expressed, but if we took example 
from the* Ivols we might revert without danger to this time-honored custom of our fore- 
fathers, and Christian Ivols conserving the ancient practice would retain their picturesque 
burial grounds under the tamarind trees in the village, or set up memorial stones round 
their village churches. 

I do not find that the present generation of Kols have any conception of a heaven 
, T , or a hell that may not be traced to Br&hmanieal or Christian 

teaching. They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead 
hover about, and they make offerings to them, and some have like the Chinese an altar 
in the house on which a portion of the * daily bread ' is offered to them; but unless under 
a system of prompting often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this after- 
existence is one of reward or punishment. 

m When a Ho swears, the oath has no reference whatever to a future state. *Hc prays 

that if he speak not the truth, he may be afflicted with as mauy 
calamities as befel Job, that he may suffer the loss of all Ins 
worldly wealth, his health, his wife, his children, that he may sow without reaping or 
reap without gathering, and finally, that he may be devoured by a tiger. It is a 
tremendous oath, and it is a shame to, impose the obligation of making it on so generally 
truthful a people ; but they swear not by any hope of happiness beyond the grave; and 
the miserable wandering life they assign to the shades can only be looked forward to 
with dread. They fear the ghosts and propitiate them as spirits of a somewhat malignant 
nature, but can have no possible desire to pass into such a state of existence themselves. 

The funeral ceremonies I have described are what "I myself witnessed. Colonel 
Tickell tells us that on the evening of the burning of the corpse certain preparations are 
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made in the house in anticipation of a visit from the ghost. A portion of the boiled rice 
is set apart for it, — the commencement, we may presume, of the daily act of family devo- 
tion above noticed, — and ashes are sprinkled on the floor, in order that should it come its 
footprints may be detected* The inmates then leave the house and, circumambulating the 
pyre, invoke the spirit* Returning, they carefully scrutinise the ashes and rice, and if 
there is the faintest indication of these having been disturbed, it is at once attributed to the 
return of the spirit, and they sit down apart shivering with horror and crying bitterly as 
if they were by no means pleased with the visit, though made at their earnest solicitation. 

I have often asked the Kols if their custom of casting money, food, and raiment on 
the funeral pyre, is at all connected with ideas of the resurrection of the body, or if they 
thought the dead would benefit by the gifts bestowed. They have always answered in 
the negative, and gave me the same explanation of the origin and object of the custom 
that I received from the Ghulikata Mishmis of Upper Asam.* They are unwilling to 
derive any immediate benefit from the death of a member of their family ; they wish for 
no such consolation in their grief. So they commit to the flames all his personal effects, 
the clothes and vessels he had used, the weapons he carried, and the money he had 
about him ; but new things that have not been used are not treated as things that he 
appropriated, and they are not destroyed ; and it often happens that respectable old Hos 
abstain from wearing new garments that they become possessed of, to save them from 
being wasted at the funeral. 

When the interment of the bones is accomplished, the event is undo known far 
and wide by explosions that sound like discharges front heavy guns. This is sometimes 
done through the agency of gunpowder, but more frequently by the application of heat 
and cold to fragments of schistose rock, causing them to split with loud noises. 

In summing up the character of the people I have been describing, it is necessary 
to separate the Hos from their cognates ; the circumstances under which the character 
of the former has been developed are different, and they arc*, in my opinion, physically 
and morally superior to the Miindas, Bhumij, and Santals. 

They appear to me to possess a susceptibility of improvement not found in the 
other tribes. Thev have been directly under our government for about thirty-seven 
years, and coming to us as unsophisticated savages, we have endeavoured to civilize 
without allowing them to be contaminated, and whilst they still retain those traits 
which favorably distinguish the aborigines of India from Asiatics of higher civilization, 
a manner free from servility, but never rude, a love, or at least the practice, of truth, 
a feeling of self- respect rendering them keenly sensitive under rebuke, they have 
become less suspicious, less revengeful, less blood-thirsty, less contumacious, and in all 
respects more amenable to the laws of the realm and the advice of their officers. 

They are still very impulsive, easily excited to rash, headstrong action, and apt to 
resent imposition or oppression without reflection, but the retaliation which often 
extends to a death-blow is done .on the spur of the moment and openly, secret assas- 
sination being a crime almost unthought of by them. As a fair illustration of their mode 
of action when violently incensed I give the following : — 

A Bengali trader accustomed to carry matters with a very high hand among his 
compatriots in the Jungle Malvils, demanded payment of a sum of money due to him by 

* Vide |wi^i* 21. 

3 c 
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a Ho, and not receiving it, proceeded to s^uestea^ 

property of his debtor. The So on iJbi»^ok to his arms, fet #^ ^ 

down the moneylender, wftose h^ad MtJienout off, weni^fch;^^ 

to the Deputy Commissioner, and explaining to that officer exactly whit iiad purred, 

requested that he might be condemned for the crime without mojreadol Mtirders are 

not now more frequent in the Kolhan than in other districts, latterly less so; but when 

one does take place, the perpetrator, is seldom at any trouble to conceal hirnself or his 

crime. • ' . 

The pluck of the Hos displayed in their first encounter with our troops and formef 
wars, I have often seeu exemplified on minor occasions. In competitive games they go 
to work with a will, and a strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual in natives of 
India. Once at the R&uchi Fair there was a race of carriages often used by travellers 
in ChtitiA Nagpiir drawn and propelled by men. One of these came from Singbhiira 
and had a team of Hos ; a collision took place early in the race, and the arm of one 
of the Ho team was badly- fractured. It fell broken by his side, but he still held on 
to the shaft of the carriage, and cheering and yelling like the rest went round the 
course. 

The extreme sensitiveness of both men and women is sometimes very painfully 
exhibited in the analysis of the numerous cases of suicide that every year occur. A 
harsh word to a woman never provokes a retort, but it causes -in the person offen- 
sively addressed, a sudden depression of spirits or vehement outbreak of grief, which few 
persons would n second time care to provoke. If a girl appears mortified by anything 
that has Wfen said, it is not safe to let her go away till she is soothed. A reflection on 
a man's honesty or veracity may bo sufficient to send him to self-destruction. In a 
recent ease, a young woman attempted to poison herself, because her uncle would not 
partake of the food she had cooked for him. The police returns of Singbhurn show 
that in niue years, from 18(50 to LSG9, both inclusive, 180 men and women committed 
suicide in that district. 

I have already spoken of them as good husbands and wives, but in all the relations 
of life their manner to each oilier is gentle and kind. I never saw girls quarrelling, and 
never heard them abuse or say unkind things of each other, and they never coarsely 
abuse and seldom speak harshly to women. The only exception I know is when they 
believe a woman to be a witch; for such a one they have no consideration. They have 
no twins in their own language to express the higher emotions, but they feel them all 
the same. 

The Mundaris are not so truthful and open as the Hos, nor do I consider them, as 
a rule, so manly and honest; but then the Miindas have lived for ages under conditions 
ill- calculated to dcvclopo the good qualities for which I have given the Hos credit. 
There has been a continued struggle to maintain what they consider their right in the 
land against the adverse interest of the landlord or his assigns. The very conditions 
under which most of them hold their lands place them in a position of depend- 
ence and inferiority, as they have to labour for their landlord as well as pay rent to 
him. Moreover, they live among a people who look dojm on them as a degraded 
race, and one of whose favorite theories is, that the Kpls were created to serve them. 
This, no doubt, must be as demoralising as it is aggravating, and in many places the 
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M^ and Or&ofts have Hi^ii^^t.iio-'ldng that they begin to accept the doctrine, 

;^';^ Mt&nd^ia and Hos at their gf(^}U$t^^iB t>i 

5»«yse ineompat^ there is no doubt that thfe miagority 

of the elders -.are ter lityjte sots ; but in SiagbMrn the rising generation show a disp<^ition 
to abandon sottish and lieentious habits, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
can be entirely weaned from them. About seven thousand Miindas have now embraced 
Christianity, and recently the movement has extended to the Hos of Singbhum. One 
rf the M&nkis with all his family and a considerable number of his villagers have been 
baptized, and, generally speaking, all those who have embraced our religion have 
entirely withdrawn from participation in the wild revelry of their pagan brethren. Their 
pastors have made this a test of their sincerity, and it is no doubt a very severe one* 
The women must lay aside all their trinkets, and should not be seen, even as spectators, 
at dances. The last condition is too hard, and is, I know, frequently evaded ; but the 
first is readily acquiesced in, and native female converts look with astonishment at the 
jewelry displayed on the persons of European ladies even in church, and wondering 
ask—" Have they been baptized ?" 

In regard to breaches of chastity and sins against modesty which I have noticed, 
it is to be observed that whatever is done on these convivial occasions is confined to their 
own people. The instances of Miinda or Ho girls committing themselves to acts 
of impropriety with males of another tribe are exceedingly rare, and such a thing as 
prostitution or its baneful effects is entirely unknown among them. It is, j think, 
true that the race generally are duller of comprehension and more difficult to truck 
than Hindus or Muhammadans, aud with the exception of (hose who embrace 
Christianity, the Mundas are usually unwilling to learn ; but the Hos have of late years 
evinced considerable interest in education, and the progress they make is satisfactory, 
their anxiety to learn and wonderful diligence making up for sluggishness in intellect. 

Section 0.— The Santals. 

The Sant/ris are found at intervals, sometimes in considerable masses, but more 
generally much scattered, in a strip of Bengal, extending for 

Qro^phual Distribution, ^^ ^ ^^ fr(>m ^ ^^ fo j.^ jj^^ Wseetcd [)y thc 

meridian of Bhdgalpur or 87° cast longitude, and comprising the following districts : — 
Bhagalpur, the Santdl Parganas, Bfrbhum, Baneura, Maz&ritoigh, Manbhum, 
Mednipur, Singbhum, Mayurbhanj, and Balasore. The Santal Parganas, or Santalia, 
said to contain upwards of two hundred thousand Santals, may now be regarded as the 
nucleus of the tribe, but it does not appear to have been one of their original seals. 
Buchanan Hamilton, in describing the Hill tribes of Bhagalpur and its vicinity, makes no 
mention of Santals. The aboriginal tribes he fell in with are called * Alalers, 1 the liajraa- 
h&X Hill men proper and their kindred, a Dravidian people. It is singular that no old 
colonies of Santals or other Kolarian tribes are found behveun the Himalayas and the 
Ganges. The Santdl setilemqjits that now border on that rlvc£ of skirt the lidjmahal 
Hills are readily traced back to more southern districts, and their own traditions hardly 
support the theory of their northern origin. Indeed, when we iind that the Kolarian races 
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have left their trail in As&m, that it may be followed throughout the Siam States and 
Burma to the Pegu district, and is faintly discerned in the adjoining islands, that it may 
he taken up at Point Palmyras and clearly traced along both banks of the Damudar river 
till it reaches the lulls and table-land of Chutui NAgpi'ir, it is scarcely reasonable to 
assume that they have all come direct from the Himalayas. The Damtidar, rising in 
Palawan, divides the Ilamrfbagh and Ghutid N&gpur plateaux, and draining the northern 
face of the one and the southern face of the other, discharges itself into the Htighli, 
near the mouth of the latter river. It is the terrestrial object most venerated by the 
Santals ; and the country that is most closely associated with their name, which thqgr 
apparently regard as their fatherland, is between that river and the Kasai. 

There is no doubt, however, that Santals colonised parts of the Hazarfbdgh district 
and parts of Itirhhum at a very remote period, and it is chiefly by migrations from 
those colonies that the modern Santalia lias been formed. 

In 1832* a considerable impetus was given to the northward movement in the action 

r s taken by Government to secure to the iliymahal Highlanders 

their possessions in the hills that form the turning print of the 
Ganges at Sahibganj. To prevent the encroachments of the lowland zammdars of 
the Bh&galpur district, which were constantly exciting reprisals from the High* 
landers, a tract of country measuring nearly three hundred miles in circumference was 
separated and marked off by large masonry pillars, fund of all the laud within those pillars 
the Government was declared to be head proprietor, and the Hill people were informed 
that their rights in it would be respected so long as they conducted themselves peaceably. 
But the Killnieu only cared for the highlands and the tract included within the pillars 
called the l)iiman-i-koh, or skirts of the hills, and the valleys running into the hills were 
available for other settlers, and were speedily taken up by Santals. In a few years the 
Sautal population in the Daman had increased from three thousand to eighty-three 
thousand souls, when the colony received a check by the Saut/il insurrection of 185 L 

For a history of this rehcllion and the causes that led to it the reader may be 
referred to Mr. Hunter's interesting volume, called ff llural Bengal.' The Santals, 
starting with the desire to "revenge themselves on the money-lenders who had taken 
advantage of their simplicity and improvidence, found themselves arrayed in arms 
ngaiust the British Government, and it was not without bloodshed that the insurrection 
was suppressed ; but it led to their being re-established under a more genial administration 
in what aw called the Santul Parganas. In the Dainan-i-koh their own form of self- 
government is to some extent restored to them. The villages are farmed to the head- 
men, called Maujhis, who are also the sole guardians of the peace, a system that had 
been already introduced with success into the Kolhan of Singbhum. 

In marked contrast to the fvolarians of the Muuda and Ho divisions, the Santals, as a 

rule, can* little for permanently locating themselves. A country 

denuded of the primeval forest which affords them the hunting 

grounds they delight in and the virgin soil they prefer, does not attract them ; and when, 

through their own labor, the spread of cultivation has effected this denudation, they 

select a new site, however prosperous they may have been oij the old, and retire into the 

* K«<«.' "Mute* miu Tour through the Hfijmahfil lliUs," by Culoiiel Walter Shrrwili, Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
tfo. VII nl' 1S51. 
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backwoods, where their harmonious flutes sound .sweeter, their drums find deeper echoes, 
and their bows and arrows may once more be utilized. The traditions of their ancient 
migrations are rendered obscure by the succession of dissolving views to which this 
nomadic habit introduces us, but they nevertheless tenaciously cling to a wild and remote 
tradition of their origin ; and though much scattered and intermingled with other races 
whose creeds and customs they have partially adopted, they are characterised by many old 
practices that they lovingly cling to, and they are one of the tribes which has preserved 
the form of speech that in ail probability predominated in the (>angotio provinces 
before the Aryan conquest* 

But though prone to change, the Santiils are, not indifferent to their personal comfort, 
and are more careful in the construction of their homesteads and 
villages than their cognates. Their huts, with carefully formed mud 
walls and well raised plinths and snug verandahs, have a neat, and, owing to their love of 
colour, even a gay appearance* They paint their walls in alternate broad stripes of red, 
white, and black. — native clays and charcoal furnishing the pigments ; moreover, the houses 
are kept perfectly clean, and by partitions decent accommodation for the family is provided. 

In the situation of their villages they generally seek insulation, and would gladly, if 
they could, exclude all foreigners, especially iirahmaus ; but as they clear lands that they 
do not care to retain and render habitable, regions that wild beasts would without thorn 
be sole lords of, they are soon followed into their retreat by the more crafty and enter- 
prising Hindu, and the result often is they have to submit to, or give way to, the intruders. 
It frequently happens that the Hindu intruder improving on the Santal cultivate m and 
making more money by it, obtains from the landlord a lease of the village at a reufc the 
Sant&l would not think of paying or demanding, and so the pioneers of civilization are 
prematurely forced to move on. 

The Santals have of late been the most honored of the aboriginal races in Bengal 
in the attention that enquirers have directed towards them. In Mr. Mann's monograph 
we have an interesting account of their social state, and in the work by Air. Hunter, 
above alluded to, an elaborate and admirably written essay on their religion, customs, and 
language, that have made them, no doubt, the best generally known of our Bengal non- 
Aryans; but: instead of following these accounts, I will give the information I have? myself 
collected about the Santals in this province. 

Vast numbers of the Santals now settled in Santalia emigrated within the last 
century from tins Hazaritoigh district, but there are still large settlements of the tribe 
in Kharakclia to the north of Parisnath, and in the hill country between Gola and the 
Damudar; and some intelligent and influential head men, called Parganaits. One of 
these, Bfigh Bui Parganait, from a Damudar settlement, gives me orally the following 
version of the mythical origin and progress of the tribe. 

Baoii Hal's Na.iuia.tivk. — "A wild goose coming from the great ocean a lighted at 
Ahiri Pipri, and there laid two eggs. Prom these two c^s a 
male and female were produced, who were the parents of the 
Santal race. From Ahiri Pipri our progenitors migrated to Ilara Duttie, and there 
they greatly increased and multiplied, and were called Kharwdrs. Thence they removed 
to Khairagarh and Uurredgarhi, and eventually settled in Chai Champa in the Uuzari- 
IkHi district, where they remained lor several generations. 

3 i) 
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" There wore many Birhors in that country (they are still to be found there), and one 
of them seduced a Santal girl; she bore a child and cast it on a dung-heap, where it was 
found by the Paramanik and Jag Manjhi ; they brought it home and fostered it, and the 
child grew up and became a very powerful man, whom no one could withstand, and he 
demanded a wife. They said that no Santal girl should ever marry the son of a Birhor. 
Then the strong man, to whom they had given the Hindu name of Mildhu Singh, 
declared he would violate all the Santal virgins, if one were not bestowed on him in 
marriage. Tho Santals above all tilings regard the honor of their maidens, and greatly 
alarmed at this threat, they resolved to abandon Chai Champa to be rid of Madhu 
Singh. In one night thoy all left with their women and children, cattle and move- 
ables, and proceeding to Chutia Nagpiir, the country of the Mundas, they came to 
• Marang Burn' (the great mountain), the god of that people, and prayed to Mm that 
Madlni Singh and the Birhors might not be permitted to overtake them, and he, interpos- 
ing his great mass between them and their pursuers (the path wound up a steep ghat 
and round from the north to the south side of the mountain), effectually protected them. 
Thus our fathers became votaries of Marang Burti, the god of the Mi'mdaa, offering 
sacrifices of goats to him, and we continue to worship iiim to this day, assigning to Mm 
a plaee in the sacred grove with Jahir Era and Monika. Our ancestors made no sojourn 
in Nagpur, but went on to Jhalda, then in possession of the Mundas, though now the 
Hindu Kurtnis hold it." [This is confirmed by the fact that all the old village sites in 
Jhalda are marked by the indelible monolithic monuments- of tho Mundas.] " They next 
tried Patkum, but found no resting place among the Bhuniij, and pushed on to Wont, 
and finding much forest there, settled and built good houses and began to enjoy them- 
selves, according to our custom, and to dance, play, and sing. But the Saont Ilaja, 
seeing our maidens dancing, took a fancy to them, and demanded that one should be 
given to him. This was refused, and the people dreading the consequence of refusal, 
left the Saont country and went to Sikhar. It was from our long sojourn in Saont that 
we took the name of Santal; we were previously called Kharwars. We formed 
numerous villages in wliat is now the eastern part of the Manbhum district ; but as wo 
increased and the jungle disappeared, colonies of our people went west and took up 
Soimbadf and Guttiarf in the Gola Pargana (Kazaribagh district) and Sikhar, through 
which the Pamudar flows. My ancestor was the leader of the colony that took up 
Souabadi. There were many Kharwar Bajas in those days, and one was established at Gola, 
to whom my ancestor paid tribute. In the time of my grandfather, Kangal Parganait! 
the Ghtitwali system was introduced (that is, they were required to protect the roads and 
jkissos), and it was in his time that the English were first seen in our country. One 
of them carrying a red stick, and thence called Lal-lathf, came to Sonabadi. He had follow- 
ers with brass-engraved plates on their breasts and two strange looking dogs, and he asked 
for the head man, and when my grandfather appeared, they tied Mm up and ordered 
him to point out land on which a bungalow could be built, and on my grandfather giving 
the land he was released. There was much iron ore lying about. Lal-lathi immediately 
set the smelters at work, made quantities of iron and sent it all out of the country." 

Thus briefly and quaintly Bugh Rai tells, according to his light, the history of 
his race from the creation to the establishment of British rule. The delineation of 
the first bold Briton that appeared amongst them, energetic and practical, is evidently 
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a life picture. The explanation regarding L&l-Mthi is probably nothing more than 
a SanMl gloss on the word 'Wilayati/ foreigner. The tradition that Bdgh K& gives 
of the origin of his race will be found at length, though somewhat differently told, in 
Mr, Hunter's * llural Bengal* and Mr. Mann's work; If, as is not impossible, the Santdls 
crossed the Bay of Bengal in coming to India, the wild goose may be the white sailed 
vessel that bore them. The more detailed versions of the legend have been obviously filled 
in from BrAhmanieal sources. The Santals now speak of the Damudar as their sea, and the 
ceremonies in honor of their dead are always considered incomplete till some charred 
fragment of the burnt body is committed to the stream to be borne away to the ocean. 

I am unable to identify the Ahiri Piprf, but Khoir&garh and Cliai Champd are in 
the Haz&rfbagh or lldmgarh district, and to Citfii Champa remote SantiUs, as well 
as those in tins district, frequently allude. 

At Chai there is an old fort, the walls of whi'h, of earth and stones, enclose a space 
of about five acres of land. The tradition about it is, that it was the abode of Jangra, 
a Sant&l Raja, who destroyed himself and his family on hearing of the approach of a 
Muhanimadan army under General Sayyid Ibrahim Ali,* alia* Malik Bayd. A Muham- 
madan officer named Hascrat Fath Klu'm Diuila was placed in charge of the fort, and on his 
dying there, a place of worship or 4 DitrgiV was erected near his grave. There is another 
fort at Mdngarh, four miles from Chai, which is also assigned by tradition to a SantAl chief 
called M&n Singh- Ho abandoned his fort on the approach of the Muhammadans. At 
and about Chai it is said that there were formerly six Santdl chiefs, three in Bihar and 
three in the Hazaribtigh district. 

Saont, supposed to have given the Santals their present name, is Silda in Mednfpi'ir* 
About the time that I was transcribing Bagh lWs narrative, my 
" um " friend Babu RakhahMs Haldhar, Assistant Commissioner, Ghutia 

N&£pdr, was, at my request, making some enquiries regarding Sant/iLs in the eastern 
district, and without having heard what Bdgh Ilai had stated, he wrote to ask mr. 
if this might not be the place where the Santals first settled. He tells me thai 
Pargana Silda, in which the Santals still predominate, is properly called Samanta Bhiimi, 
and that Chatna, adjoining it, but in the Minhhmn district, is admittedly a corrup- 
tion of the same name. Whether this name was first given to that part of the 
country in consequence of its being inhabited by fc Saontals/ or that the people took 
the name from the country as stated by Bagh liai, I cannot tell; but putting together 
all the facts and legends that we possess, it is probable that the Santals were originally 
located in Eastern Bengal from the sea-coast inwards, and that colonies were gradually 
pushed on to the Hazdribdgh district, or to Chai Champd and Kharakdia, and from 
thence northward, and that Btigh Ildi's account of their movement eastward from Chai 
Champd to Saont through Chutid Kdgpdr is the rovers? of what took place. 

Another very remarkable circumstance touched on by Bagh lldi is the implied 

KiJationsbipwiflitlicKhar- relationship between the Santals and Kharwars. In writing 

*«>♦ about the latter long before 1 had seen Bagh Jiai (vide page 180). 

I gave some reasons for suspecting such a relationship, and Mr. Mann and Mr. Hunter 

* lift is al*o called Malik Bayit, ami was ti Genoral of Atuhanmuid Tu^hluk. lie dioi in the si.«uon'l yvcr of J«Vru/,jjhii!iV 
reign, on the 13th Zil Ilajjtth. 753 A. H., or 2uth January, 1353 A. D. lli» timjb is in tin* town of Jjihaiv. The h*»cmN 
<jf tlu* district frequently mention hi* name. 
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both note that Kharwar, or a name like it, is an old name of the Santals. In the tradi- 
tions of JJihiir and SMhabad, as given in Buchanan Hamilton's work, the Cheros, Kols, 
and Kharwurs are blended together, and it is probable that the i-Suiit&ls are not wrong in 
elaimiug relationship with the Kharw&rs, but by their own account the Sant&ls have 
never played a prominent role in history; always (dinging to the skirts of hills and forests 
and constantly shifting, they appear never to have advanced beyond the polity of 
a village community. Ignoring all relationship with other Kolarians, they yet have no 
tradition that they ever formed a nation or had a Raja or ruler of their own ; and though 
great vocalists and melodists, they have no song commemorative of ancient glory. When 
they rose in 1855 A.B., it is probable that they contemplated no more than the exter- 
mination of their tormentors, the moneylenders. It is at all events the first time 
we hear of them in revolt, though so constantly migrating to avoid oppression. I 
cannot but think thai the Mundas and Hos, who tenaciously cling to their holdings and 
have always shown themselves ready to fight for them if necessary, must have the 
prestige of superior birth. There are many reasons for supposing that the Cheros, 
who were a ruling race, and the Mundas and llos, are of the same stock, but the Soutdk 
and Khanvars may have become one people with them after having been subjugated. 

The Santals, like the Khar wars, belong to, or have mixed much with, the dark races 
of India. The Cheros, Hos, and Mundas are, on the whole, fairer and preserve more 

distinctl v traits of the Tartar tvne. 

«/ • j. 

The Santals are noticeable for a great vagueness in the chiselling of the features, 
(lI . M (J a general tendency to roundness of outline where sharpness is 

rhy.H/t.;il inn ts. ' J 

more conducive to beauty, a blubbery style of face, and both in 
male and female a greater tendency to corpulency than we meet in their cognates. 
Their faces are almost round; cheekbones moderately prominent; eyes full and straight, 
not obliquely set in the head ; nose, if at all prominent, of somewhat a retrouss6e style, 
but generally broad and depressed; mouth large, and. lips very full and projecting; hair 
straight and coarse and black. Mr. Mann notes of them, and 1 concur in the. remark, 
that their east of countenance almost approaches the Negro type. The females, he 
says, have small hands and feet, and are ox-eyed, and these are characteristics which the 
tribes linguistically allied to them do not possess. Mr. Hunter describes them as about 
the same height as the ordinary Hindu, but I should feel inclined to consider them as 
rather below that standard ; he further well characterises* them, as "created to labour 
rather than to think, better fitted to serve the manual exigencies of the present than to 
speculate on the future or venerate the past." 

The Santals, like the Israelites, are divided into twelve tribes : 1, Saran; 2, Murmu; 

-.. . r .. 3, Marli; <:t, Kisku; 5,Besera; G, Hansda; 7, Tudi; 8, Baski: 

Tnbai divisions. _ .. ._.„. . t _., 7 ' 9 

9, Ilemrow ; 10, Jvarwar; 1J, Chorai ; 12, * * Except No. 11, 
the above agree with the nomenclature of tribal divisions of Sant&l tribes given 
in Mr. Mann's work; numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 0, 7, and 11 with the names of the 
seven sons of the first parents in Mr. Hunter's essay. Numbers 2, 3, 6, and 11 
arc found in the list of the tribes of the Singbhum Larka Kols, or Jios. This 
is ivmarkable, as the? legends of origin handed down among the Larkas have little in 

Hur:i! iVntral/ ]>:*!;<• I -Mi. 
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common with the traditions of the Sant&ls ; and though the former also assign twelve 
sons to the first parents, they were the primogenitors, not of the various tribes, or kflis, of 
Hos, bat of different families of mankind, including Hindus and Santals, the latter being 
the offspring of the youngest pair, who, when told to separate from the family, selected pig 
as their staple food. The names given above include only one to which a meaning is 
attached, € Miirmu,' which signifies the Nilg&o, JPortax (Antelope) piotus, and the Murmus 
may not kill the animal whose name they adopt, nor touch its flesh. 

The polity of the Santals is very patriarchal. In each village there is, 1st, a Jag. 
m&njhi, whose most important duty is apparently to look after the 
01 y ' morals of the boys and girls, and if he is at*all straightlaeed, they 

must often lead him a hard life of it ; 2nd, a Pardmdnik, whose business it is to attend to 
the farming arrangements and to apportion the lands. He disallows any monopoly of 
peculiarly fertile rice lands ; all must take their share of good and bad. He has to look 
after the interests of new settlers and to provide for guests, levying contributions for the 
purpose on the villagers. All the offices are hereditary; when a new settlement is formed 
the office bearers arc elected, after that the next of kin succeeds. There is a village 
priest who is called Naia (Niiyaka, vulgo Laya). This is a word of Sanskrit derivation, 
and as they have no name in their own language for such a functionary, it is probably 
not an original institution. He has lands assigned to him, but out of the profits of his 

estate he has to feast the people twice in the year— at the 

festivals. 

festival of the Sarhul, held towards the end of March, when the 
Sjil tree blossoms, and at the Moi Muri festival, held in the month of Asin (Sopiombor— 
October), for a blessing on the crops. At the Sohrai feast, the harvest home, in December, 
the Jag-manjhi entertains the people, and the cattle are anointed with oil and daubed 
with vermilion, and a share of the handia, rice beer, is given to each animal. Every 
third year in most houses, but in some every fourth or fifth year, the head of the family 
offers a goat to the sun god 'Sing Bonga' for the prosperity of the family, especially of 
the children, " that they may not l>e cut off by disease, or fall into sin." The sacrifice is 
offered at sunrise on any open space cleaned and purified for the occasion. A very 
important distinction is observed by all the Kolarians in the motive of the sacrifices to the 

supreme deity and those bv which the minor gods arc propitiated. 

Tin? supreme deiiv. * „ * , * *~ 

To hmg Bonga the sacrifice is to secure a continuance of his 
mercies and for preservation. The other deities are resorted to when disease or misfortune 
visit the family, the sacrifice being to propitiate the spirit who is supposed to bo afflicting 
or punishing them. 

Ancestors are worshipped, or rather their memory is honored, at the time of the Sohrai 
festival, and offerings made at home bv each head of a family. 

Worship of ancestral manes. ; * , M/ ' 

In the meantime the Tsrua propitiates the local devils, ' bhuts. 

In many villages the Sant&ls join with the Hindus in celebrating the Di'irga Puja, the 

great festival in honor of Devi, and the Jloli in honor of Krishna. Their own priests take 

no part in the ceremonial observances at those Hindu feasts; they are left to the Brahma us. 

The person or persons who have to oiler sacrifices at the Santal feasts have to 

propane themselves for the duty by fasting and prayer and bv 

rrii*tly Junction*. \ f m * . ... - 

placing themselves lor some time in a position of apparent 
mental absorption. The beating of drums appears at last to arouse them, and they 

3k 
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commence violently shaking their heads and long hair till they work themselves into a real 
or apparent state of involuntary or spasmodic action, which is the indication of their 
being possessed. They may then give oracular answers to interrogatories regarding the 
future, or declare the will of the spirit invoked or about to be propitiated. When the de- 
moniacal possession appears to have reached its culminating point, the possessed men seize 
and decapitate the victims and pour the blood into vessels ready placed for its reception. 

Among the Santoiis iti Chtitid Ntigptir, Sing Bonga, the sun, is the supreme god, 
the creator and preserver. The other deities are ST&hir Era/ 
Monika, and Ma rang Burii, and they are all malignant and de- 
structive. In the eastern districts the tiger is worshipped, but in R&mgarh only those 
who have suffered loss through that animal's ferocity condescend to adore him. If a 
Santal is carried off by a tiger, the head of the family deems it necessary to propitiate 
the 'B&gh Eh^t' (tiger devil). Occasionally the villagers all join in sacrificing a 
bullock or buffalo to Marang Buni. They have no very clear conception to what Biirii, 
or mountain, their devotions should be especially paid, but he is honored as Lord of the 
Jungles. The Sant&ls further east adore deities and Ghando Bonga, the moon god, and 
Biigh Bhtit, the tiger ; and to be sworn on a tiger-skin is the most solemn of oaths. 

SanUlls who, under the example and precept of Bengali Hindus, have abjured some 
practices considered impure by the latter, are called Sat Sant&ls, that is, pure Santals; 
but there is a national antagonism between them and the Hindus that prevents any close 
fraternization or communion between the races. They are not over-particular about food, 
but nothing will induce them to cat rice cooked by a Hindu, even by a Bnihman. Un- 
fortunately during the famine of 1806 this was not known to us. The cooks yho pre- 
pared the food distributed at the relief centres were all Brahman s, and it was supposed that 
„ . this would suit all classes, but the S&ntals kept aloof, and died rather 

Food. J 

than eat from hands so hateful to them. Thev have no tradition 
to account for this bitter feeling. The animosity remains, though its cause is forgotten. 
The Santdl parents have to undergo purification five days after childbirth ; a kind of 
„ , , , gruel is prepared, and after a libation to Sim? Bom?a or Marans 

fcocml customs. i r m m _ n n r> 

Burn, it is served out to the mother and the* other members of 
the family. An eldest son is always named after his grandfather, other children after 
other relatione The Sant&Is have adopted as a rite the tonsure of children and do not 
appear to recognise the necessity for any other ceremonial observance till their marriage 
when adult* Child marriage is not practised. 

There is no separate dormitory for the boys and girls in a Sant&l village. Accommo- 
dation is decorously provided for them in the house of the parents, but the utmost 
liberty is given to the youth of both sexes. The old people, though affecting great 
regard for the honor of the girls, display great confidence in their virtue* Unre- 
strained they resort to markets, to festivals and village dances in groups ; and if late in the 
evening, they return under escort of the young men who have been their partners in the 
dances or have played to them ; no harm is thought of it 

The peculiar emblem of the Santals should be the flute; they are distinguished from 

all people in contact with them by their proficiency on that 

instrument. Made of bamboo not less than one inch in diameter, 

and about two feet in length, they are equal in size to the largest of our concert flutes 
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and have deep rich tones. This faculty of playing the flute and a general knowledge of 
Hinging and dancing were, they say, imparted to them by their first parents, and it was 
also by their first parents that they were taught the mysteries of the home brew, and 
they, therefore, consider there can be no great harm in freely indulging in it. 

There is always reserved an open space in front of the Jag-nuinjhf'g house as a 

dancing place. To thin the young men frequently resort after the 

evening meal, and the sound of their flutes and drums soon 

attract the maidens, who smooth and adjust their long hair, and adding to it a flower or 

two, blithely join them. 

It is singular that in this national amusement of the Sant&ls we have handed down 
to us a most vivid living representation of one prominent scene in the sports of Krishna 
in Vraja and Vrindavana. There is nothing in modern Hindu life that at all illustrates 
the animated scenes so graphically delineated in the Purans; but the description of 
the * ltasa' dance in chapter XIII, book V, of the Vishnu Punin, might be taken 
literally as an account of the fiantdl * Jiiinhir.' We have in both the maidens decked 
with flowers and ornamented with tinkling bracelets, the young men with garlands of 
flowers and peacocks' feathers, holding their hands and closely compressed, so that the 
breast of the girl touches the hack' of the man next to her, going round in a great 
circle, limbs all moving as if they belonged to one creature, feet falling in perfect cadence; 
the dancers in the ring singing responsive to the musicians in the centre, who fluting, 
drumming, aud dancing too are the motive power of the whole, and form an axis of 
the circular movement. 

Thus, as the pivot for the dances, sometimes sported Krishna and his favorite compa- 
nions, ''making sweet melody with voices and flutes," but more frequently they took their 
places in the ring, " each feeling the soft pressure of two maidens in the great circling 
dance." 

We are told that Krishna when he thought the lovely light of autumn propitious 
for the Itsisa dance, with llama commenced singing sweet low strains in various 
measures such as the Gopfs (milkmaids) loved, and they as soon as they heard the 
melody quitted their homes and joined him; just so, on a moonlight night, the SanUll 
youth invite the SantAl maidens. Professor Wilson, in bis note on the passages of the 
Vishnu Pur&n referred to above, observes that the * R&s Yiltra* is celebrated in various 
parts of India in the month of Kartika (October), but that a circular dance of men and 
women does not form any prominent feature at these entertainments, and he doubts if it 
ever is performed. In the late autumn months the Kola and Oraons have numerous 
y&tras or j&tras, at which these circular dances are performed by thousands. I will revert 
to these y£tras in describing the Onions of Chutia Nagpur.* 

With such freedom of intercourse, it follows that marriages are generally love 
.matches, and, on the whole, happy ones ; but it is considered more 
Marriages, respectable if the arrangements are made by the parents or 

guardians without any acknowledged reference to the young people, The price to be 
paid for the girl, averaging five rupees, with presents of cloths to her parents, having been 
determined on, a day is fixed for a preliminary least, and afterwards for the marriage itself, 
and a knotted string ; which shows the number of days that intervene, is kept as a memo- 

* Sec vim description of the dance of the Haps, page 10G. 



randum. Each morning one <rf these 3a^i» temoved bythe impatient torn, And vhiea 
the last is loosened, the bridegroom and Msfriemds with noisy music set oat for the abode of 
the bride. As they approach the village, the Jag-maujhi comes out to meet them, attended 
by women with water to wash the feet of the guests, who ate then escorted to the house 
of the bride, and the two mingling together merrily sing, dance, and feast in front of 
the bride's chamber. At the last quarter of the night, the bridegroom makes his appear- 
ance riding on the hip of one of hi* comrades, and soon after the bride is brought out by a 
brother or brother-in-law in a basket. Then comes the inevitable 'sindra d6n.' The 
groom daubs Ids lady-love on the crown and brow very copiously with vermilion (sinddr), 
and the assembled guests applaud with cries of « hari bol.' The bride and groom who 
have fasted all the day now eat. together, and this is supposed to be the first timo that the 
girl has sat with a man at her food. It is creditable to the Kolarians that this custom 
lias been retained through ages, notwithstanding the derision with which it is viewed by 
all Hindus. On the following day before the party breaks up, the young people arc thus 
admonished by one of the sages—" Oh boy ! oh girl ! you are from this day forth to 
comfort each other in sickness or sorrow. Hitherto you have only played and worked 
( as directed ), now the responsibility of the household duties is upon you ; practise 
hospitality, and when a kinsman arrives wash his feet, and respectfully salute him." No 
priest officiates during a Santal marriage. The social meal that the boy and girl eat 
together is the most important part of the ceremony, as by the act the girl ceases to 
belong to her father's tribe, and becomes a member of lior husband's family. 

San tils seldom have more than one wife, and she is treated with most exemplary 
kindness and consideration. Should the husband l>e for any reason, as her barrenness, 
induced to seek a second partner during her lifetime, the first wife is never deposed 
from her posit ion as head of the household ; the second wife must obey her and serve her. 

A Santal in prosperous seasons leads a pleasant life. He is either busy with bis 
cultivation or playing his flute, or dancing with the girls, or 
uy e " engaged in the chase. lie throws himself with ardour into the 

latter pursuit, and in hunting down beasts of prey he evinces great skill and powers 
of endurance and indomitable pluck. They have every y<Hir a great hunting festival 
in which thousands toko part. These expeditions are organized with as much care and 
forethought, as if the lwsts engaged in them were about to undertake a military campaign, 

and take place in the hot season, when the leasts have least 

un m k «i» .< uion . ( . over f () conceal themselves in. When, the army of hunters reaches 
the ground on which operations against the wild beasts are to commence, they form 
a line of beaters several miles in length, every man armed with a bow and arrows 
and a battle-axe, and accompanied by dogs, who, though ugly creatures to look at, appear, 
like their masters, to lm endowed with a true hunting instinct. When they emerge from 
the woods on open spaces, the game of all kinds that are driven before? them suddenly 
appear. Birds take wing and are beaten down with sticks or shot with arrows ; quadrupeds, 
great and small, are similarly treated, and in this way deer, pig, jungle fowl, peafowl, 
hare;, &c, are bagged ; but tigers and bears on these occasions of open warfare are 
generally avoidod. • 

These hunting excursions last for four or five days, and at the end of each day the, 
Santals feast merrily on the contents of their bags and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
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^© Santdls employed ia tlie polipe force are very highly gpoken of % ; ;aa t^cer. 
who iotig eomtnaTided tliem. They may not he expert detectives 
C p*acter a» po we cons a j m. ,^ fatuous cases, but in following up dacoit s and attacking them 
when caught, they are far superior to the ordinary Bengali constables, and many 
instances of their activity and pluck have been related to me. Living as they generally 
do on the edges of forests, their constitutions are proof against malaria, and they may 
be employed on outpost duty in localities that are deadly to most people They have been 
thus utilised on the grand trunk road in places where the jungle comes down to the road. 

It often happens that the virtues of Santals employed in the police "are sanctitied and 
holv traitors to them," their truthfulness nnd honesty cause, thorn to he mistrusted by the 
more corrupt members of the foree, and if their officer is not careful in protecting them* 
they are often worried into resigning it ; besides, their peccadilloes are watched and reported 
bv 'men who are hostile to them, and this often bars their promotion or leads to their 
dismissal. It is said that they are losing their character for truthfulness ; I have not 
myself found this. The Santals in Siugbhurn, who live much to themselves, are a 
very simple-minded people, almost incapable of deception. 

' The Santals dress better than most of their cognates. This also, it appears, is derived 

from the instruction of their first parents, who appointed the 
Oustume. size of the garments that were to be worn respectively by male and 

female, but omitted to teach their offspring how they were to be made. The\ have no 
weaver* among their own people. According to the tradition, the progenitors of the race 
save their children, an ornamental rather than a useful education; they taught them to sing 
anddauce and play on the flute and drum, but tailed to instruct them in any useful art. 

The women wear ample ' saris,' a large thick cloth not. less than six yards in length 
with a gay red border. One-half of this forms the lower garment secured at the waist, but 
not so as to impede the free action of the limbs ; the other half is passed over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right; shoulder, arm, and part of the breast free, and allowed to hang 
down in front. It is not, as with Hindu maidens, used also as a veil. The heads of young 
Wrls are gen end ly uncovered, displaying a mass of black, rather coarse, but sometimes 
wavv hair, gathered into a large knob at one side of the back of the head, ornamented 
with flowers or with tufts of colored silk. 

•Their arms, ankles, and throats* are each laden with heavy brass or bell-metal 
ornaments. I had a quantity of these ornaments weighed and found that the bracelet* 
fluctuated from two to four pounds,' and the entire weight sustained by one of these 
belles was found to be no less than thirty-four pounds of brass or l>ell-metal. The 
average may be estimated at about twelve pounds. 

The Santal Avomen are represented by all who have written about them as exceed- 
ingly chaste, yet the young people of the different sexes are greatly devoted to each 
other's society and pass much time together. No one lias observed of them that, they have 
customs of an immoral tendency such as obtain among the Manilas and Onions; but I 
lo not suppose there is in ttiis respect much difference between the three tribes. In all 
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* From Oolwnol Walter SImTwjH'm noU-s. 
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these the results of the nocturnal dances and freedom of intercourse must be pretty 
much the same, and Jag-m&njhis have admitted to me that they have plenty of such love 
affairs to arrange. 

In funeral ceremonies the Sant&i varies from the practice of the Ho and Mtinda 
tribes. The bodv is borne away on a cbdrpdi (eot) by kinsmen. 

Funeral ceremonies. t * , 

and when it reaches a cross-road, some parched Wee and cotton 
seed arc scattered about as a charm against the malignant spirits that might throw 
obstacles in the way of the ceremony ; it is then taken to a funeral pile near some 
reservoir or stream and placed on it. The son or brother is the first to apply fire to 
the l>ody by placing a piece of burning wood on the face of the corpse, and soon 
all that is left are ashes and a few charred fragments of lx>nes of the skull which 
are carefully preserved. Towards evening, it; is customary for a man to take his 
seat near the ashes with a winnowing fan, in which be tosses rice till a phrensv 
appears to seize him, and he becomes inspired and says wonderful things. After the 
incremation, the immediate relatives of the decreased have to undergo a quarantine, as 
impure, for five days. On the sixth, they shave themselves and bathe, and after the sacri- 
fice of a cock repair for consolation to the nearest liquor shop. 

In due course the bones that have been saved are taken by the nearest of kin to the 
Damudar. He enters the stream bearing the sacred relics on his head in a basket, and 
selecting a place where the current is strong, he dips and commits the contents of his 
basket to the water, to be borne away to the great ocean as the resting place of the race. 

■All inquirers on the subject appear to have arrived at the conclusion that the 
San tills have no belief in a future state. The pilgrimage to the Damudar with the 
remains is simply an act. of reverence and affection unconnected with any idea that there 
is a place where those who have left this world may again meet. 

It is to be observed that when the Sautals in disposing of their dead difjfrr from the 
Miindas, the former approximate to the Briihmanieal custom. It is in fact a rough out- 
line of the Br&hman ritual, and only wants filling in. The halting at cross-roads and the 
scattering of rice, the application of fire first to the head by a relation, the collecting of 
the charred bones, especially those of the head, are all included in the ceremonies 
enjoined on Brahmans and orthodox Hindus. 

The Brahman, like the Santal, carefully preserves the bones in an earthen vessel ; he 
is ordered to bury them in a safe place till a convenient season arrives for his journey to 
the sacred river — in his case the Ganges — where lie consigns the vessel with its contents 
to the waters. 

Section 7.— The Biuuoiis. 
The reference to Madhu Singh and the. Birhors in the foregoing pages caused me 
w i iir/ .^ «• i to ** mki * further inquiry regarding that tribe in the Ha^ribdgh 

nirhons and lUdhti Singh. n . . . . , T • , « , . r% ,, . „ in „ , ° . 

district, and I have been favored by Biibii Xdlidas Palit, Assist- 
ant Commissioner, now in charge of the ItAmgarh Estate, with some particulars* about 
them, which I subjoin. 

I have already noticed the Birhors in the paper on the Ivharrids, supposing them 
to be a kindred tribe. Among themselves they speak the Kol language, but can also 
converse freely in such Hindi as is spoken in this province. 
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The B&bd visited some of their settlements ; he found that the tradition about 
Mddlni Singh was evidently known to them, hut they, were disinclined to give any 
information about him. An old Birhor of 85 years was communicative on other subjects, 
and commenced on that of M&dhti. Singh, but tho moment ho mentioned the name, his 
wife shut him up, and the old man would say no more. 

The Birhors were found living in the jungles on the sides of hills in huts con- 
structed only of branches of trees and leaves, but so made as to be quite watertight ; 
their huts are as small as those of the Ju&ngs, previously described. The entrance door 
faces the east, and is about two feet from the ground. A man and his wife and young 
children sleep together in this small hut six feet square, but grown up children are 

provided with separate huts ; they lie on date tree leaf mats 
spread on the ground. They have hardly any cultivation, and 
never touch a plough. A man with his family who not long ago left their community 
and took to cultivating in the plains, are now considered outcasts. The men spend 
their time in snaring hares and monkeys, collecting edible roots and jungle fruits and 
the chob (Banhima seandens) bark, of which they make strings for various purposes. 
They are seldom seen in the villages, but the women frequent the markets to sell their 
ropes and jungle produce. 

The Birhors affirm that they and the Kharwars are of tho same race descended 
from the sun. They came, seven brothers, to this country from Khairiigarh (in the 
Kairm'ir hills) ; four went to the east, and three brothers remained in the Itamgarh 
district. One day when the three brothers were going out to fight against t'tc chiefs 
of the country, the head dress of one of them got entangled in a tree. He deemed 

it a bad omen, and remained behind in the jungle. His two 
Jtf?LMh ' brothers went without him and gained a victory over the chiefs, 

and returning found their brother employed in cutting the bark of the chob. They 
derided him, calling him the Birhor,* or chob cutter; he replied that he would rather 
remain a Birhor and reign in the jungles than associate with such haughty brothers. 
Thus originated the Birhors, lords of the jungles. .The other two brothers became Rajas 
of the country called lldmgarh. 

The number of the Birhors is limited, estimated at not more than 700 for the whole 
Hazdribagh district. They are quite a nomadic race, wandering about from jungle 
to jungle, as the sources of their subsistence become exhausted. There are about ten 

families in" the jungles near the village of llamgarh, forty in the 

Numerical Htrength. . . ' . . " » T " p \ 

vjoiuity of Gobi, ten m the jungles of Jagesar, and forty 
families about Chatra and Datar. Major Thompson, in Ins report on Pahimau, speaks 
of them as the aborigines of that district. They are found in Chdtid Nagpur proper, in 
Jashpur, and in Manbhiim. 

The women dress decently; they have marks of tattooing on their ehest, arms, 
and ankles ; they have no such marks on the face. 

After cliildbirth a woman remains in her hut for six days, and has no food, 
except medicinal herbs. Then the infant is taken out, not by 
the ordinary door, but by an opening made in the opposite wall ; 
this, it is believed, protects it from being devoured by a tiger or bitten by a snake. 

* liirhor is Mi'indu for a woodman or lbnuter. 
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Parents arrange the marriage -of their children. The father of the bridegroom pays 
, r , three rupees to tho father of the bride. They have no priest** 

arid the only ceremony is drawing blood from the little fingers 
of the bridegroom and bride* and with this the tilak fa given to ea#h by marfvs made 
above the clavicle. This, as I have dscwhere noted, I believe to be the '■•<>^la ;;#$he 
practice now w uiiiye:^ The cftnviviitf^^ 

danchiji*ea^^ . . ■.'• .>; :■. ■^■^3^Cr'. 

*' ^ house, and next morning tfhfo is "tsS^.^.i^: 

'huflhftnd'Bj-^t'afier remaining there two days die returns to her father's to complete 
her education and .growth at home* 

Their ceremonial in regard to the dead is quite Hindu. They burn the body #nd 
,''„,„' convey the remainder of the bones afterwards to the Gauges, thev 

Disposal of Hie dead. , * •, , ,„. , »»--.„ 

say; but probably any stream answers: They do not shave for 
ten days as a sign of mourning; at the end of that time all shave and they have a feast. 

The Birhors worship female deities and devils. They have assigned to Devi the 

chief place among the former, and the others are supposed to be her daughters and 

grand-daughters; she is worshipped as the cremator and destroyer. The devils are Biru 

T|V . Bhut, who is worshipped in the form of a raised semi-globe of 

earth — Biru is also the Eharria god—and Darha, represented by 

a piece of split bamboo three feet high, placed in the ground in an inclined position, 

called also the sSip/ihi,' sentinel This is the immediate guardian of the site, as a god 

or devil t of a similar name is with the Mundas and Oraons. A small round piece of 

wood, nearly a foot in length, the top painted red, is called f Ban hi/ goddess of the 

jungles. Another similar is Lugu, the protectress of the earth. Lugu is the largest 

hill in Ilamgarh, so this is their Mara tig Bum. 

An oblong piece of wood, painted red, stands for 'Maha Maya/ Devi's daughter. A 
small piece of white stone daubed with red for her grand-daughter, Buria Mai ; an arrow 
bead stands for Dudha Mai, Btma's daughter. They have also a trident painted red for 
llaunnuui, -who executes all Devi's orders. 

Sets of these symbols are placed one on the east and one on the west of their huts 
to protect them from evil spirits, snakes, tigers, and all kinds of misfortune. 

It is not easy to place the Birhors from what is above disclosed, but; the fact that 
l hough a .wandering and exclusive people, they commune in the Munda language, is, I 
think, sufficient to establish that they belong to the Kol race ; and then thev have the 
JldndiirtOraion deity Darhft and adore the Biru of the Kharrias. 

The people; with whom they exchange commodities are all Hindus or llinduised so 
it is not surprising that they should take up Hindu notions. 

In notes of a tour in the Tributary Mahals, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I described the revolting cannibalism of which 

Allied cainiibahwn. ... Tj , , . , ,. Ml t . • 

theBirhors are accused, and 1 will repeat it here, though I have no 
faith in the story, " With much trouble some Birhors were caught and brought to me. 
They were wretched-looking object*, but had more the appearance of the most abject of 
one of those degraded castes of Hindus, the Domes or Pariahs, to whom most flesh is 
food, than of hill people. Assuring me that they had themselves given up the practice, 
they admitted that their fathers were in the habit of disposing of the dead m the manner 
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indicated, viz., # by feasting on the bodies ; but they declared they never shortened life to 
provide such feasts, and shrank with honor at the idea of any bodies but those of their 
own blood relations being served up to them ! The Raja of Jashpur said, he had heard 
that when a Birhor thought Ms end was approaching, he himself invited his kindred to 
come and eat him. The Birhors brought to mo did not acknowledge this. 

We are reminded of Herodotus' description* of the Padasi, who killed and feasted oil 
all who fell sick, and of the Kalatii, who ate their parents. 

Section 8.— The KonwAs. 

The country jointly occupied by the Mtinda* proper and the Oriions extends in a 
westerly direction to longitude 84° 30' east, and on reaching that meridian at about 
latitude 23° 15' north, we find ourselves in the centre of a dependency of Chiitia 
K&gpur, called Barwah, connected and bounded by the plateau of Chutia N&gpiir, 
Sirgiija, and Jashp&r, a combination of hill and dale, well-cultivated plains and forest- 
clad mountains, just suited to the mixed population that dwell in it. 

The tract is rich in iron ore, and in the hills we find a branch of the family 
living almost entirely by in in smelting, who, strange to say, like 
"" the fallen angels of the tradition given at page ISO, are com- 

monly designated Asiiras, infidels, and have taken quite kindly to the name. It must, 
however, have been originally given to them as a term of reproach, and we may observe 
that it is an epithet frequently applied to the N&g or serpent race in the sacred writings. 

The Asiiras of Barwah do not, however, acknowledge the tradition of the rise of 
the Nagbangsi family, nor honor the memory of Madura. Singbonga they just recog- 
nise, and the worship of the supreme deity by that name does not appear to have 
extended beyond this point; they know nothing of Marang Burn as a god, but 
they worship the great lulls near them by other names. Nevertheless, from their name?, 
their vocation and position, Ave must infer their connection with the vulcans kicked out 
of heaven by Singbonga, for I find in Barwah the very place Ekasi where they 
alighted on earth. Thev are also called Agorias. 

Mixed up with the Asuras and not greatly differing from them, except that they 

are .more cultivators of the soil than smelters, we first meet the 

KorwAs, a few stragglers of the tribe which under that name take 

iy> the dropped links of the Xolarjan chain, and carry it on west, over the Sirgiija, 

Jashpur, and Palamau highlands till it reaches another cognate tribe, the Kurs or Miuisis 

of Rewa and the Central Provinces, and passes from the Yindhyan to the Satpura range. 

In the fertile valleys that skirt and wind among the plateaux, other tribes are 
now found intermixed with the Korwas, but all admit that the latter were first in the 
field and were at one time masters of the whole ; and we have good confirmatory proof 
of their being the first settlers, in the fact that for the propitiation of the local spirits 
Korwa baigas are always selected. 

'Whether the Korwas always cling to the* highlands from choice or were forcibly 
expelled from the more productive lowlands, it is difficult to determine. As lords 
of the whole, they could no doubt have chosen the soil and situation that best suited 



•* Quoted in Latham \s Dtw. Ethnology, Vol* U f p. UOi, 
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them; but I am inclined to thmk that the genuine unreeteimed X^rwfe, glorying 
rather in the wild life of the hunter than in the tame pursuits of the agriculturist, 
have from the remotest antiquity lived by choice as highlanders, thoroughly despising 
the lowlanders, who indeed appear to have been too much in dread of them ever to have 
disturbed them. 

The savage and almost nomadic life that they lead is not favorable to increase of 
population, and I do not think the tribe now numbers more than fourteen thousand souls ; 
but (hey assert themselves, and their neighbours support the statement, that they were 
at one time more numerous and powerful, and it is possible that many of the broken 
tribes now found scattered throughout this part of India once formed with the Korw&s 
a people united under some rude form of government. 

We find in Sirguja as in other nooks and corners of Hindustan temples and other 
ruins exhibiting considerable architectural skill, lying forlorn and deserted amidst a 
population who live themselves in huts of the rudest construction which they are 
incapable of improving. Each little state has its history which curries you back to sonic 
mythic period, but no history or even tradition that touches the ruins. Some are 
Buddhist, some Hindu, but beyond the symbols that determine to which of those religions 
they appertained, there is nothing to indicate when or by whom they were? constructed. 

A group of such ruins may be seen on the main road from Ilanchi through Sirguja 

in a a alley on the banks of the Kanhar river at a place called 

ijut u. Dipadhf, To the north is the Jamira, to the south the Kluiria, 

plateau, both occupied by hill Korwas, and the villages in the valley are all inhabited by 

people of the- aboriginal stock, Kolarian and Dravidian, with a sprinkling of Hindus of 

the lowest, caste, the descendants probably of Aryan helots. 

The lowlanders have a tradition that these ruins belong to a period when the 
dominant people in the country were Saouts, and they connect the Korwas with the? 
Saonts. On one side of the road are the remains of a fort and stone building Avhere 
the Saont Raja lived ; on the other side may be traced the remains of three temples 
dedicated to Shiva and Durga, and amongst the sculptures is a colossal figure, too much 
mutilated to be properly identified, supposed to be the Saont ilaja himself. 

No one could imagine that the wild Korw&s ever possessed the skill to construct 
such buildings, or that they are descended from a people who worshipped in them. 
In their rough paganism there is not now a trace of Hindu teaching, and though 
highly superstitious and impressionable, J hey have* not the smallest reverence for the 
mvsterious-looking gods of the unknown architects of the temples. But these and other 
similarly isolated ruins in Sirguja, and Barwah support the hypothesis that at a remote 
period prior to its subjugation by Gonds, this country contained colonies of Aryans, whose 
first attempts wen? to proselytize rather than subjugate, but who were not successful, as 
their very name is lost, and the works of art they left behind are attributed to the savages 
who withstood them. It is probably under similar circumstances that ruins in Bihar, 
Tirhut, and other places are attributed to the 'Chero-Kol-llgj/ 

The* name Sagnt or Saonta directs us to the Santa! branch of the Kols, and as I have 
already noticed, there is in Sirguja a small tribe so called. I had not seen much of them 
Avhen 1 penned the brief account that is given of them in the chapters devoted to Hinduized 
aborigines, but 1 have since met many of the tribe. They are the sole inhabitants of 
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the irmgniftoent tableland fomiing tlie southern barrier of Sirguja, called tlio Mainp&t, 
or more correctly perhaps the Mamp&t They are a small tribe living scattered over the 
vast area of the plateau in about a dozen hamlets, and they are strong in the belief that 
they were especially created to dwell there, or that they- and the plateau somehow 
sprung into existence together, and cannot be separated. I saw a number of them 
when I was last* in Sirguja, and from their features I should be inclined to class 
them as Kols, but they have some customs and notions which they must have 
derived from the Dravidian Gonds. They acknowledge JMlhadeo as a household 
god, and follow the customs of the Gonds and other southerners in their marriage 
ceremonies ; but there is one point, a very striking one, in which their funeral 
rites are quite in accord with those of the Saouts. They told me without my 
having in the least led them to the point that after burning their dead they throw 
the ashes into a rapid stream with the view to their being borne away to the great 
ocean, which they called 'Samudra.' The SanUUs also use a term of Sanskrit deriva- 
tion, but they say 'Sagar'. It is singular that the Saonts, believing themselves to 
be autochthonous on the Mainpat, which is 250 miles from the nearest seaboard, and 
isolated a,s they are, should have so fully realized the idea that the discharge of rivers 
is into a great ocean, and still, more so that they should have preserved the custom of 
consigning their dead to it, — a custom which in speaking of the San fails, Dr. Hunter 
poetically styles " the reunion of the dead with the fathers." 

They worship the sun as Bliagawaii, and like the Kharrias offer sacrifices to that 
luminary in an open place with an ant-hill for an. alt;.i\ The 
Mainpat is their Marang Uurii, and as it is 1(5 miles long, 12 miles 
broad, and rises 3,850 feet above the sea level, it is not unworthy of the name; but they 
do not use that or any other Kol term. The* great Mainpat is their fatherland and their 
<*od. They have it all to themselves except during the summer months, when it becomes 
a vast grazing field for the cattle of Miralpur and lJihar. They have heard that there 
are Saonts elsewhere (I have met with some from the eastern borders of Sohagpur who 
told me they lived in craves), but they are not Mainpiit Saonts, and the Mainpat ias do not 
seek alliances with aliens. Their marriages are among themselves, though they number 
not more than one hundred and twenty families. This interbreeding is not prolific, and 
they diminish in numbers as years roll on. 

The Saouts are armed like the Ivorwas with bows and arrows, and the peculiar 
battle-axe of the country, but it is against the beasts of the forest that those weapons 
are used. Formerly the Main | nit was a magnificent hunting field, especially noted for 
its herds of antelope and gnur. The late Maharaja of Sirguja strictly preserved 
it, but on his death it fell into the hands of his widow, a very money-loving old lady, 
who allowed it to become one of the great grazing tracts, and the pasturage alone gives her 
an income of £250 a year; but the wild animals have iu consequence withdrawn from it. 

The position, of the Saouts is altogether very curious, and though they now speak 
no language but a rude Hindi, the; evidence is, on the whole, favorable to their being 
a remnant of the ancient Kol aborigines of Sirguja, cut off from connection with those 
jjeople by successive inroads of other races or tribes. Their substitution of a Hindi 

•1 SCO- 70. 
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dialect for their own language seems to indicate that they were first subjugated by 
Aryans. The Goncl chiefs only count about twenty-four generations in Sirguja, and 
they hare all adopted the "Hindi language. 

There were in existence within the last twenty years as highland chiefs and holders 
of manors four Korwrt. notables, two in Sirguja and two in 
Ivonva Ohiets. Jashpiir ; all four estates wen? valuable, as they comprised sub- 

stantial villages in the*, fertile plains held by industrious cultivators, and great tracts of 
lii.ll country on which were scattered the hamlets of their more savage followers. 
The Sirguja Korwa chiefs were, however, continually at strife wiih the Sirguja Raja, 
and for various acts of rebellion against the Lord Paramount, lost manor after manor, 
till to each but one or two villages remained. 

This was their position when the mutiny of 1857 broke out, and like many others 
they thought that the disturbances and anarchy that supervened afforded them an 
opportunity of recovering what they had lost. Placing themselves at the head of their 
clansmen, they committed a series of raids on the lowland villages. Wholesale plunder- 
ing and murdering were resorted to for a time, but ere long the insurrection was cut 
short by the capture of the two chiefs; one* of them who was convicted of murder 
was hanged, the othort was amnestied, hut died. 

The two Jashpiir thanes conducted themselves right loyally at this crucial period, 
and they are now prosperous gentlemen in the full enjoyment of their estates, the only 
Korwa families left that keep up any appearance of respectability. One* of them 
is the hereditary Diw&n of Jashpiir, lord of the whole mountain tract of Khiiria 
and Mniui, and chief of perhaps two-thirds of the whole tribe of Jvorwas. The 
other holds an estate called Kakia, comprising twenty-two villages in the lowlands 
and some hill country. Both these families abjure the impure practices of their 
tribe, and, spurning alliances with the ordinary Korwas, have continued interbreed- 
ing for several generations. They hope in time that their intimate connection with 
the Korwds will be forgotten, and in the next century they will probably come 
forth full-fledged Ilajptits. Indeed, I was surprised to find that the Bidhmanical 
heralds college had not yet given either of them a legend of miraculous birth or inde- 
pendent lineage. But though affecting Hinduism, they dare not altogether disown the 
spirits of the hills and forests that their ancestors adored, and they have each at their 
head-quarters a KorwA Baiga, or pagan priest, to propitiate Alie gods of the race. I 
could not find a member of either family, male or female, who would condescend to 
speak one word of Korwd. In this, however, they are not singular, as I observed that 
even the poorer Korw&s when once settled in the plains, were unwilling to converse in 
their own tongue. The Laird of Kakia has recently assumed the imposing name of 
M&njhi Mahendra. Ndniin Sahi ; but notwithstanding this ebullition of vanity, he is an 
intelligent man, a kind landlord, an excellent farmer, and as portly and jovial a host as a 
traveller coidd wish to meet. His farm, premises, and dwelling house are spacious, well 
arranged, and kept scrupulously clean. The family residence contains under one roof 
numerous apartments and occupies one whole side of a large quadrangle ; two comfortable 
houses forming the north side afford accommodation to <fther married members of the 
family ; opposite are the cow-sheds, and filling up the front side of the quadrangle there is 

* Dluinu Singh. t Jagroohuu Singh. J Mandraj Singh. ~ ~*" 
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along substantial building for strangers, pilgrims and attendants, through which is the 
principal entrance, Tu the centre of the quadrangle there is a pavilion open on all aides, 
and here I was invited to sunt myself, whilst the young ladles of tlic house brought 
vessels and water io wash my foot. I have been particular in giving this description 
in order to show that a Korwa, however unpromising the material, is susceptible of 
culture, and can become a. useful member of society. 

The Diwan is no doubt the representative of the family which gave chiefs to the 
Korwas when the tribe was dominant in this Jashpur hill tract. The aboriginal inhabitants 
were all either Korwas or JVtif/warx, who are commonly called 6 Kisans/ that is, cultivators. 
It is probable that Kisiins and Korwas are of common origin; the former are noticed 
in my chapter on II induized aborigines, but their origin, is uncertain ; the.ro is a Dravidian 
as well as Kolarian element in the «l ash pur population, and it is doubtful to which they 
an* nearest of kin, but, on the whole, the preponderance of evidence* is in favor of their 
Ivol extraction. They cannot speak the Kol language, but it, is found that Korwas, desert- 
ing the hills and joining the Kisaus in. permanent rice cultivation in the valleys, lose their 
language and most of their tribal peculiarities, and become so like the Kisans that it is 
diilicult to discriminate between the two. 

The present Ilaja of Jashpur fully admits that the Diwan's ancestors were the 
original rulers of tbe country. His own family counts only 
seventeen generations since assuming the sceptre, and were first 
established in the lowlands, where the remains of their ancient stronghold may still be 
seen. They wci^ Khar wars, whom I suppose to have been an offshoot of the same race, 
and their tradition, that, they were driven out of Helonja in Bihar, may refer to the 
break up of the Chero-Kol-Kharwar nation, formerly located in Kikata or Khinkat, 
afterward Magadha. The family having established themselves in the lowlands gradually 
brought the highlands under subjection, but the great highland chief only yielded on 
condition that he was to be acknowledged and maintained as the second person in 
the realm, the Lieutenant or Diw&n. This was conceded, and from generation to gene- 
ration there was no breach of the contract till the grandfather of the present Raja, 
disregarding the ancient policy of his family, confided the affairs of the raj to bis foster 
brother, a Kahar named Anand K&m. The hereditary Korwa Diw&n, Mun&war Singh, 
resenting this, a small civil war ensued which lasted for many years, and was still in 
active operation when Jashpur with Sirguja and other territory was ceded to the British 
Government by A.pp& S&hib in A. D. 1818. Some of the Company's troops were sent to 
co-operate with the llaja against his refractory vassal, .but they made very little impres- 
sion on the Korwas, and Mun&war Singh fought till he died in A. D. 1621. 

Hie son Maniar Singh, who had been captured during the hostilities and detained 
in custody, was now released, and under the guarantee of the British Government 
reinstated in all the hereditary honors and possessions of the family, since when the 
Jashpur Korwiis have always conducted themselves peaceably and loyally. 

Tbe Hill Korw&s are the most savage-looking of all the Kolarian tribes. They are 

frightfully wild and uncouth in their appearance, and have good- 

hunwurcdly accepted the? following singular tradition to account 

for it. The story was communicated to Captain Samuelis, Assistant CommUskmer, by a 

Korwd of Sirguja, but the Jashpur section of the clan never heard of it. 
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The first human beings that settled in Sirguja being very much troubled by the 
mi . , x depredations of wild beasts on their crops, put up scarecrows in 

Titter li'gtMuls. x k 

their fields, figures made of bamboos dangling iu the air, the most 
hideous caricatures of humanity that they could devise to frighten the animals. 

When the great spirit saw the scarecrows, he hit on an expedient to save his votaries 
the trouble of reconstructing them. lie animated the dangling figures, thus bringing 
into existence creatures ugly enough to frighten all the birds and beasts in creation, and 
they were the ancestors of the wild Korwas. 

They are short of stature and dark brown in complexion, strongly built and active, 
with good muscular development, but, as appeared to me, dis- 
proportionately short-legged. The average height of twenty 
Sirgtija Korwas whom I measured was live feet throe inches, and of their women four 
foot nine only. In feature*, the characteristic types are not very prominent ; a breadth of 
face from the lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and narrowness of forehead arc 
the most remarkable traits ; the nose, chin, and mouth are better formed than we generally 
find them among the rude tribes of the T)ra vidian stock; and notwithstanding the 
scarecrow tradition, the Korwas are, as a rule, tatter-looking than the (Honds and Onions. 
The* males, T noticed, were mora hirsute than the generality of their cognates, many of 
them cultivating beards or rather not interfering with their spontaneous growth, for in 
truth in their toilettes there is nothing like cultivation. They arc as utterly ungroomod 
as the wildest animals. The neglected back hair grows in matted tails which fall behind 
like badly frayed ropes, oris massed in a 'chignon' of gigantic proportions, as preposterous 
as any that the present tasteless period has produced; sticking out behind sometimes a 
foot from the back of the head. 

The women appear ground down by the hard work imposed on them, stunted 
in growth, black, ugly, and wretchedly clad, some having onlv 

uonit'ii. , * . 

a few dirty rags tied round their persons, and in other respects 
untidy and unclean. On them falls the double task of labour in the fields and of provid- 
ing the daily bread for the miserable household. They have all the burdens, but none 
of the privileges, of women. The man may follow his instincts as a hunting animal, and 
bow and arrow in hand search the hills for the meat that his soul lovclh; but he, 
day after day, returns unsuccessful, and in the meantime the woman has been hunting 
for and digging up wild esculent roots, or culling wild vegetables, hewing wood and 
drawing water, and woe betide her if she has not been more successful than her 
lord. 

The most savage of the Korw&s answer well the description given in the Puranas 
of the inhabitants of the Viudhyan mountains — black skins with Hat faces, projecting 
chins, and tawny hair. The tuft by way of beard at the end of their chins, without 
whiskers, gives that feature its apparent prominence, and the rusty tint that their long 
matted hair acquires by their neglect of it, would appear tawny in comparison with the 
well lubricated locks of the Bralimans. 

The Korwas occupying the Khuria plateau are equally wild and savage-looking, 
, ri ,. . , .„ , . and few of them can converse in ajiy language? but their own, 

but they are some degrees iairer, and have better features than 
the coal black savages of the Viudhyan. 
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They live in small detached hamlets, consisting each of three or four miserable huts, 
or sometimes in single huts far apart. It is said by their neighbours, and admitted 
by themselves, that they live thus to avoid the bloody brawls which generally follow 
their attempts to form communities. 

Sometimes they build their huts like eagles' eyries on the ledges of mountain 
precipices in the most inaccessible places. Prom below you may see such huts hanging 
as it were to a steep cliff, and wonder how the owners, if without wings, approach them. 

The Korwi'i population of Khiiria does not exceed 2,000 souls. They have that great 
table-land all to themselves, except when a few Ahirs with their ca tile seek its fresh 
pastures after the first fall of the regular rains ; but; from its remote situation, Khiiria is 
not so frequented for grazing purposes as the table-lands of Sirgiija, Palamau, and other 
places. 

The Khuria plateau averages 3,100 feet above the sea level, and rises to -4,000 
feet. It is the cradle of many waters; affluents of the Son, 
the Damudar, and the jVlalulnadf radiate from it, so it is no 
unimportant watershed. Seamed by these streams, there is no want of variety in 
the scenery which alternately presents to view miniature prairies covered with long 
grass and swelUng uplands foivsWlad. The Korwa cultivation is chiefly in the hitter. 
So the prairies are left to the wild beasts and the cattle. What is called in the 
Eastern Districts the jhiim system of cultivation and in the common Chi'itia NYigpur 
dialect daho, is here widely resorted to. Ploughs arc not used in this elevated 
region. In the cold weather the hoar frost is almost every morning thick on the 
ground, and on this account then; is no winter crop of rice. Their principal crop is 
the pulse, called Arhar fG'fjauuv Luliciix), and they have their harvest joy when it 
is gathered in December; then, for three or four days they are social and abandon 
themselves to savage revelry, dancing, feasting, drinking, and giving themselves up 
to unbridled debauchery. At other times, utterly indifferent to culinary art, they 
now make cakes of millet flour, split peas, and honey, and this is their special 
luxury, their plum-pudding for the festive season. Little else is known of the nature of 
their orgies, hut dancing with them, as with all their cognates, is a passion, and if fhey 
perform when in a seasonable state of wild ebriety, armed to the teeth as 1. saw them 
dancing when sober, the incidents of the ball must be often more sensational than 
amusing, in civilized society, young men lose their hearts in this pleasant and exciting 
amusement, but Jvorwa gallants have been known in the most literal sense to lose their 
heads. 

One morning, when encamped in a valley of Khuria, my slumbers were broken at 
a verv earlv hour by a chorus of Onion youths and maidens 
who were dancing and singing not 100 .yards iVom the tent, 
their song strangely mingling with or suggesting my dreams. I must have heen long 
listening before 1 could collect ray thoughts sufficiently to comprehend the object and 
cause of the loud, but not unmelodious, morning enrol. On my emerging at length 
to acknowledge the compliment, upwards of one hundred naked savage-looking Korwus, 
all armed, sprang up from Abe grass, as if they had heen lying them in ambush, and 
were on slaughter bent, but instead of attacking me and chopping mo up with battle- 
axes, they too burst forth into rude song, utterly extinguishing the gentler strains of 
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the (Moris, and forming a huge circle or rather coil they hooked on to each other by 
the arms and wildly danced. In their hands they sternly grasped their weapons, the long 
stiff how and arrows with bright broad barbed heads and spirally feathered reed shafts in 
the left hand, and the gleaming battle-axe in the right, some of the men accompanies 
the singing on deep-toned drums and all sang, but I was surprised to find that the 
songs were in a Hindi dialect like the songs of the Boyars, and the melody was the same* 
A few scantily clad females formed the inner curl of the coil, but in the centre was the 
(liorregus, who played on a stringed instrument, promoting by his grotesque motions 
unbounded hilarity, and keeping up the spirit of the dancers by his unflagging 
energy. 

The instrument was of curious construction. The bar subtending the wires was 
connected with two hollow dried gourds acting as sounding boards ; on one of them 
was a very fair miniature representation of a tiger, and as the performer moved his hand 
to strike the lute, he worked a string which eaused this latter animal to bob up and 
down and twist round and dance in time to the music like a veritable Jim Crow. This 
was the most elaborate specimen of Korw& art that I had seen. 

The average height of the men who formed this dancing group was five feet four 
inches, the tallest five feet eight ; their sole garment was a rag 
1 tiUK " "" passing between the legs and attached before and behind to a 

string round the waist. Their matted hack hair was either massed into a chignon, 
sticking out from the hack of the head like a handle from which spare arrows depended 
hanging by the barbs, or was divided into clusters of long matted tails, each supporting 
a spare arrow, wjiich, flinging about as they sprang to the lively movements of the 
dance, added greatly to the dramatic* effect and the wildness of their appearance. 
The women were very diminutive creatures, on the average a foot shorter than their 
lords, clothed in scanty rags, and with no ornaments except a few tufts of cotton, dyed 
red, taking tin* place of flowers in the hair, a common practice also with the Santal 
girls. Both tribes are fond of the flower of the coxcomb for this purpose, and when 
that is not procurable, use the red cotton. 

The dancing was, on the whole, very spirited, and resembled pretty closely a Mtinda 
JYulura. 

The Korwas are considered formidable as bowmen, but I was not struck with the 
accuracy of their aim. I think that an average corns of our 
fair archers would make more golds, but they pull an enormously 
still - bow and drive their arrows with a force that I have never seen equalled by amateurs. 
The barbed arrow heads are nine inches long and one and a half in breadth. These 
they make themselves of the iron they smelt; in their own hills; they use the battle-axe 
\(tv adroit! v. 

The Konvas cultivate newly cleared ground, changing their homesteads every two or 
three years to have command of a virgin soil. They sow rice 
that ripens in the summer, retches, 1 millets, pumpkins, coicumbers, 
Nome of gigantic size, sweet potatoes, yams, and chillis. They also grow and prepare 
arrowroot, and have a wild kind which they use and sell. They have as keen a knowledge 
of what is edible amongst the spontaneous produce of the jungles as have monkeys, and 
have often to use this knowledge for self-preservation, as they are frequently subjected 
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to foilure of crops, while even in favorable seasons some of them do not raise sufficient 
for the year's consumption, but the best of this description of food is neither palatable 
nor wholesome. They brought to me nine different kinds of edible roots, and descanted 
so 'earnestly on the delicate flavor and nutritive qualities of some of them that I was 
induced to have two or three varieties cooked under their instructions and served up, but 
the result was far from pleasant; my civilized stomach indignantly replied the savage 
food, and was not pacified till it had made me suffer for some hours from cold sweat, 
sickness, and giddiness. 

They pack their grain in small parcels done up lightly in leaves. These they bury, 

and they told me that grain so packed remained unimpaired for 

ring gran. years. They have no prejudices whatever in regard to animal food. 

* The ICorwds trade in honey, beeswax, arrowroot, resins, gums, stick lac, and 

m J iron from their own hills and of their own smelting. This is 

Trade. ° 

considered the best metal for battle-axes, and is in great request 
wherever they are used. 

The Korw/is are unacquainted with the legends of their Munda cognates. Those 

in Sirguja told mo that they knew nothing whatever of Bongas, 
1 fc ' and worshipped no gods. They sacrifice only to the manes of 

their ancestors, and as this ceremony must necessarily be performed by the head of each 
family, they have no priests. In Jasbpiir they have Baigas, and the Ivhiiria Korwas 
have at least one shrine to which all occasionally resort for worship, the shrine of the 
K'hiiria Itani. I was unable to visit it, but made* minute enquiries, and I understand it 
to be a small cave in a rock which rises abruptly from a stream, with a nook in front of 
it, about half-way up the Khitria plateau. It is supposed to be the abode of a sanguinary 
deity, of course? a female, more like the blood-thirsty goddess of the Qonds, the prototype 
of the Hindu Kali, than any of the Kol objects of worship. All the Korwfis adore her, 
but she is more especially the tutelary deity of the Diwan. This family have to make a 
great sacrifice to her every third generation. The last was made by the lather of the 
present Diw&n, and the Korwu laird of Kakia who was present gave me a humorous 
account of it. 

Thirty to forty buffaloes were with difficulty driven, to the place and immolated 
together with an incalculable number of goats, but the ceremony was brought to jm 
abrupt close by a mysterious rumbling noise in the cave and a tremulous motion 
of the rock, probably an earthquake, which caused the whole party to fly at the 
imminent risk of their lives. One can well imagine the terror of the awe-stricken 
votaries, worked into a high pitch of excitement by the bloody rites, — wading in the 
gore of the victims — as brute after brute was decapitated. The goddess is a mystery 
even to her priests, for into the cave no mortal has ever penetrated. No doubt when 
the rumbling was heard, and the rocks shojk, a dreadful appearance was expected, 
but notwithstanding the cost incurred in invoking her, no one was hold enough to await 
the result. 

I could obtain no information regarding Korwu marriages. The Dihi Korw&s 

adopt the Gondi cerenrtonies ; their hill brethren have, I believe, 

none at all, nor could I find that they had, like their cognates, 
any tribal distinctions by which restrictions on intermarriages were imposed. 

3i 
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The Korw&s on the highlands of Sirg&ja are occasionally exceedingly lawless. They 

were 'at one time organized in bands of inatmulers and appwwed to 

Mmmling habits. g^^t altogether by pillage, which was not seldom accompanied 

by murder, but for some years they have been well conducted, the leaders having for the* 

most part been induced to take up lands in the plains. 

They have shown great cruelty in committing robberies, putting to death the 

whole of the party attacked, even when unresisting, but they 

S™ 1 ? 1 /; have what one might call the savage virtue of truthfulness to 

'iTulutiunets. . ^ i •■m 

an extraordinary degree, and, rightly accused, will at once confess 
and give you every required detail of the crime. When several are implicated in one 
offence, I have found them most anxious that to each should lie ascribed his fair 
share of it, and no more, the oldest of the party invariably taking on himself the chief 
responsibility as leader or instigator, and doing his utmost to exculpate as unaccountable 
agents the young members of the gang, * 

Section 9.— Tile Ktfits, Kxricus, oh MuAsfs. 

Very few Korw/is are met with beyond the western confines of SirgAja ; but when * 
on passing into the next state, Korea, we lose thorn, we at once pick up links to carry on 
the chain of congeners to the far West. 

The family now in possession of the Korea Estate call themselves Ohauh&n li&jpftts. 
In their annals it is stated that the Jialands were originally rulers in Korea as in Western 
Sirguja, where there exist the ruins of many great works traditionally ascribed to them. 
They were driven -out by a combined attack of Gonds and Kols. The latter are called 
Kronch Kols, and their chiefs, it is said, held Korea for eleven generations. They were 
subjugated by the Chauh&u Chief Dhaurel Singh, the ancestor of the present Kaja of 
Korea, about. 000 years ago. If this be true, Korea must have been one of the last 
countries held by a Kol dynasty, and this may aecount for its retention of the name 
Korea, or Kolia, as the country of the Korwas or Kols, 

Whilst still in Sirguja amongst the Korwas, I fell in with a colony of people 
speaking the?- some language who called themselves Koraku, but they appeared to be 
far in advance of the Korwas in civilization, and acknowledged no kindred with them. 
About a dozen young men and six comely and neatly dressed girls came to my camp, and 
danced and sang, and made themselves very agreeable. 

The movement and melody were Bhiiiya rather than Kol, but the flower-decked hair 
of the maidens was uncovered, and in their frank address, freedom from prudery, and in 
the palpably joyous manner with which they received and returned the attention of their 
partners, they reminded me of the Ho or Singblu'im Kol girls. 

The Korak lis knew nothing of the Munda system of religion; they have dipped 

into Gondi and Hindi mythology, and evolved from both sufficient to fill their minds 

with fear of malevolent spirits, if not with reverence for good ones. They worship 

the cloud-capped table-lands which surround them, giving to them Gondi and Hindi 

names. v • 

The Paluinnu Brijias evidently belong to the same family. In a short vocabulary of 
their language kindly sent to me by Mr. L. It. forties, Assistant Commissioner, PaMinau, 
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I flad tkat their common word for man is 'Ktirako/ which is simply the plural of Krir 

Komka mi KorwA or ^ ra fa 1 ^tod* a 1 )0 .Y)> road we have thus a teflrn equally near 

tho Koraku and KorwA of Sir^uja, and the Ktitf* of GAwttgarh. 
In the appendix to the essay on the tribes of the Central I Winces by the late liev. 
8, Ilislop, published since his death by Sir Richard Temple, the latter tribe is spoken of 
as Ktirkus, in another place they are called Ktfrs,.but it is rioted that those who live on 
the Mab&deva Hills prefer to be called Miutsi. Now 5 leaving Sirgdja and passing into 
Korea and Chand BhakMr, we at once find ourselves among the Minisis who are there 
usually called Mawasi Kols, and thus we trace a well-defined thin line of the race all 
through Goiuhvaiui and right across the continent till we come among the Bhils. There 
is a pargaua in Itewil called Marwasi, from which, perhaps, the name is derived, but. 
Mr. Hislop suggests its derivation from the Mahwd tree (bassha ladfoliaj, and this their 
own legend eon firms. 

Captain W. S. Samuel Is, Assistant Commissioner. Chutia INVigpiir, has favored me 
with some interesting information regarding the Miiasi, picked up by him whilst recently 
employed in laying down the boundary between Kewa and, Bengal. Their tradition 
of origin takes us again to the serpent* race. Some time after the creation of the world, 

there issued from the earth a male and female, JSYiga BhiViya and 
.* *gd ej? .m *. Naga liluiiain, that is, evidently the earth servient and his wife. 

Tliey had power over and worshipped nine demons whose names: as pronounced by the 
Muasis are given below. They are apparently all taken from the Hindu mythology. 
The 1st, called Bnrhmut, is no doubt Varaiia, the spirit of the waters; the 2nd, Andhiar, 
the spirit of darkness; the 3rd, lluka* (Rakshasas), the demons of the forest; the 4th, 
Chiiawm\ which I do not recognise; the 5th, Prf/, the spirit of the mountain; 6th, 
Dunn, are Danawas, the sons of Danu, described in the Puranas as Asiiras, enemies of 
the £ods and subordinates of the great serpent king Kiisuld; 7th, Bhainmsnr, the buffalo 
demon; 8th, Agin 9 probably for Agni, the fire demon, and 9th, Kolara, not found in 
1he sacred books, perhaps a special Kol demon. The JSIaga and his wife, after living many 
voars on the earth's surface, had a son which was apparently what they had been waiting 
for, ns on tho birth of the child they wrapped it in a sheet, left it under a Mahwa tree 
and disappeared. The child was found and taken to the Raja of Kanauj, who gave it the 
name Mahwasi and adopted it. The boy grew up and marrying became the father of 
two sons, and the Raja gave*, them the country called Ganjar. This they held for many 
vears, paying tribute to the Kanauj ruler, but they increased and multiplied and grew 
proud, and refusing to pay the accustomed tribute, the Kaja gave their country to two 
warriors from Kdlinjar, named Apia and Adal. They made war on the Mudsfa, subjugated 
them, and brought the leaders bound before the king, who caused, a loaded baughy to 
be laid across the shoulders of each, and pronounced sentence that they and their 
descendants were thenceforth for over -to hear burdens. 

It is evident that this is another version of the legend previously narrated 

from the annals of the Chutia NagpAr Nagbangsj family f. In 

v< '* both we find the snake father, the deserted child and the doom 

* In tlic (.Vnlrul ProviniM'H (JamM-tour, Kftr* are imti<rd an ocvupyintr hill tni:.:U in Ikiiil (Bui tool), in <Jlibiuclwir»i f in 
HiishanisWiTnl, in Kiifltir, au;l as the only iahabitanta uf Mftnjrod on tiie Tajiti. 
f Tide i»igti 105. 
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to burden-bearing, showing the alien origin of the tradition and the devices adopted by 
the foreigners to reduce the aboriginal races to a perpetual condition of servitude. 
We learn from the essay of the llev. S. Hi slop that the chief objects of adoration to the 
Musisis of the Central Provinces aro the sun and the moon. They also worship at the 
shrine of Sultdsi Sakada, whom they suppose to hare been a king among them in 
former times. The Muasis of Bar&r and in the western tributary estates of Chuti& 
.NYurpiir worship Bhavani, a name of I>urg&, and Gans&in or Qhnnmydma. The latter 
is a name of Krishna, but the Gamtirn of the Miuisis and * Goads is said to have been 
formerly a Goad chief who was devoured by a tiger at an early age just after hi*, 
marriage. Cut off at such a moment, it was unreasonable to suppose that his spirit 
would rest. One year after his death, he visited his wife, and she conceived hy him, and 
the descendants of the ghostly embrace are, it is said, living to this day at Amodah* in the 
Central 'Provinces. lie about the same time appeared to many of his old friends, and 
persuaded them that ho could save them from the maws of tigers and other calamities, 
if Ins worship were duly inaugurated and regularly performed; and in consequence of 
this, two festivals in the year were established in his honor ; but lie may bo invoked 
at any time, and in all sicknesses and misfortunes his votaries confidently appeal 'to him. 

The Baiga is always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to 
T . . , aid him in the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, 

dancing commences, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted 
until one or more of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and 
involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The affection appears contagious, and old 
women and others who have not been dancing become kuhienqed by it in a manner that 
is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who frequently witnessed the incantation, 
is confident that no deception whatever is practised. As at revivals where similar scenes 
are produced by professing Christians, each person seized or exalted loses for a time 
all sell-control, and the body, limbs, and neck are worked in the most exhaustive manner, 
till the Baiga. interposes and relieves the victim. 

The affection, says Captain Samuells, comes on like a fit of ague, lasting sometimes 
for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and trembling with 
intense violence, especially at the commencement of the paroxysm.. Then be is seen, to 
spring from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follow, all executed 
as though he were shot at by unseen agency. During this stage of the seizure he is 
supposed to be quite unconscious., and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under the 
feet of the dancers without sustaining injury from the heat or the pressure. This 
lasts for a few minutes only, and is followed by t lie spasmodic stage. With hands and 
knees on the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the head shakes 
violently., whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling noise. The patient next 
evincing an inclination to stand on his logs, the bystanders assist him und place a stick 
in his hand, with the aid of which he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body 
still continuing and the head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement 
This may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells says that no one in his senses could 
continue such exertion for many minutes. When the IJaiga is appealed to, to cast ot*t 
the spirit, he must first ascertain whether it is Gausam himself or one of his familiars 

* I do not iind thi* rmiw in tlio Central Proving Gnavtieor, It intiv be Aluiud " in midrouwi the Miihudco group of hills/* 
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that has possessed the victim. If it be the great Giins&m, the Baiga implores him to 
desist, meanwhile gently anointing the victim with butter; and if the treatment is 
successful, the patient gradually and naturally subsides into a state of repose from which 
he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, feels no fatigue or other 
ill*effects from; the attack. 

This is certainly the most thorough form of demon worship with which we have met, 
and one that must appear to its votaries to testify to its own reality each time it is 
resorted to. 

In many of their social customs, the Mu(is(s of the western Tributary Mahals and 
E6wi! conform to Hinduism ; in some they have adopted (iondf 
practices. Amongst other notions which they have taken from 
the Hindu model, is that of the wife not eating with the husband, but satisfying herself 
with what he leaves; it is singular how readily this Hindu fashion so degrading to the 
woman is followed; Some of the Hindu customs after childbirth, as ceremoniously 
giving first food to the child, shaving its head, &c, they profess to have adopted, but 
without the assistance of Brahman s, who have not yet intruded on the functions of the 
Baiga. 

With tho view of ascertaining correctly what are the marriage customs of the 

Miuisf, Captain Samuel k handsomely offered to dower a young 

lady, if a wedding could be improvised ; and a well-matched pair, 

whose course of true love had been hitherto baffled by their poverty, joyfully availed 

themselves of the opportunity. Captain Samuells has kindly favored me with u note of 

the result, from which I take the following : — 

The proposal must emanate from the father of the girl, whose duty it is to spot A 
bridegroom as soon as his daughter becomes marriageable. We may presume that he 
consults his child before he makes any overtures in her behalf, and knows well the house 
to which her inclination would guide her. If the offer is favorably received, the father 
of the selected swain visits the proposer, sees the? girl, and leaves his first offering 
at the shrine of her beauty in gallons of rice beer. The contracting parties then agree 
as to the guerdon that is to be paid to the father of the girl ; this is not paid in cattle, 
as in Singbhum, or in cash, but in rice, and four mans of grain are deemed a very fair 
equivalent, so cheap are women held. The girl's father then invites his friends to a 
least, and announces the engagement, and the next stage is the solemn delivery of the 
stipulated bonus in rice. This is brought and measured out by the groom's best man, 
and it is the privilege of the bridesmaids to thwart the proceeding by pilfering from 
the heap, and the best man and his friends have to make occasional raids after the girls, 
who, if caught, pay penalty as bridesmaids should. 

The marriage ceremony takes place eight days after the delivery of the rice. In 
the evening, the bridegroom's cavalcade proceed to the bride's residence, his gallant 
<50i&rades all mounted and careering on hobby horses ! made of bamboos, except one 
warrior, who bestrides a representation of an elephant 1 The groom, however, is borne 
on the shoulders of his best man, clad all in white, and crowned with a chaplet of reeds. 
They halt at a short distance irom the bride's house, and there await her party. Presently 
emerges a troop of girls all singing, headed by the mother of the bride, bearing on her 
head a vessel of water surmounted by a lighted chirAgh (lamp). When they get near 
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enough to the cavaliers, they pelt them with halls of boiled rice, then coyly retreat, 
followed of course by the young men ; but the girls make a stand at the door of the 
bride's house, and suffer none to enter till they have paid toll in presents to the 
bridesmaids. The party is now received by the bride's brother, who appears with offerings 
of water and food ; the bridegroom dismount? and seats himself on the ground, and the 
bride's mother coming forward stuffs between his jaws five mouthfuls of cooked food. 
She then washes his mouth, gives him a kiss, and invites him to go inside ; but here the 
best man interposes demanding guerdon, and till this has been paid refuses to allow the 
bridegroom to advance a step. 

In the inner court-yard a bower is constructed of leafy branches of the s&l tree 
supported on a frame-work of bamboos. In the centre is the ' Bhamvar, 9 here represented 
by a bamboo post pissing through the canopy, round which the bride and bridegroom 
have to make a certain number of revolutions. It rises from a platform on which mats 
made of fresh green leaves are spread for the young couple and their chief supporters. 

The bridegroom on entering the court-yard is conducted by the women to the 
inner apartments, and presented to the bride; then with their garments tied together 
they are both led out and seated in their places in the bower. At this time some of the 
young men are invited to go inside to partake of a repast prepared for them, and whilst 
they are so engaged, the two fathers wash the feet of the young couple. There is then 
a pause in the ceremonies, of which the lively bridesmaids avail themselves to pour 
on the unfortunate bridegroom a torrent of not very delicate chaff, 

Further preparations are now made for the Bhanwar ceremony. A vessel full of 
water and a lighted lamp are placed near the pole, and a enrry-stone on which is arranged 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric. When all is ready the chief bridesmaid and best 
man lead the young couple once round the post, then leave them to perform the remainder 
of the revolutions themselves, and each time as they approach the curry-stone, the 
bridegroom causes his bride to kick away one of the heaps of rice and turmeric. When 
the seventh is knocked off, the best man seizes the pole and Violently shakes it, and on 
this the people all exclaim, " It is clone. 1 * The wedded pair are then token inside, pm<\ 
after spending some time together, come out to receive the congratulations of their 
friends, and retire again to the chamber prepared for them. Next morning all adjourn 
to the camp of the ' barat/* where a breakfast is provided by the father of the bride. 

Captain Samuells was unable to induce a Mitdsi to die, in order that he might, as an 
eye-witness, describe what then takes place ; but I have said enough of the funeral 
ceremonies and cenotaphs of the cognate tribes, and here close my account of the 
Kolarians. 

* The bridegroom a party. 
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Table* showing the different dialed* of the Mutida or Kol language spoken in CfoitU Ndgpur, f£afa&, and the 
Central Province*, compiled for Cai-ONJBi. Dalton'h ' Ethnology of BtngnV 6// Bab*/ Rakhal Das 
Haldak, dsuxUmt Commmoner, CfaUid Ndgpur. — With Vocahularie* of the Khdxi and Talain 
language* added for purpose* of comparison. 

[N, 8.-~ Balm Itakhal Da« Hnhlitr ha« addod «peclimms of declewioW conjugation*, and short Benttmees to bIiow the 
graroinatioal construction of the Munda language] 



J/; -yr. Mali. 


MliJiPAUl, 


fcU*TAl». 


KOJWA. 

midtdng ... 


K HARM A, 


JUAjfOi.. 


Ho. 

mi ad ... 


K'cki or 

MUANI. 

Tiokor . . . 


Taluk ob 

JUOJBT. 


Kba»i. 


One 


miad ... 


inoiu ,„ 


inoin ... 


mway 


uwei. 


Two 


hflYlil 


b&refi 


but dug ... 


ubdthdng ... 


umhar... 


barii ... 


b&r>ku... 


pa 


arh. 


Three 


dpid 


ped. 


peitang ... 


upbethang 


i-gota . . . 


ilpia ... 


akor o,r 
apknr. 


po 


lai. 


Four 


upunid 


poncd 


chdr-gotang 


iphan ll\ang 


gandd-mi, 


upnnia 


upanko . i pon 


»au. 


Five 


nume& 


mono 


panchgotaug 


mologothang 


... 


llirinya 


moiittiku j pa- toon ... 


sail. 


Six 


turia 


turui 


chhaugotang 


tibhurthang 


... 


turuia .. 


turoiku. j ka-roung ... 


bin re w. 


Seven 


e& 


efte. 


*Atgotang . . , thamgo thing 


... 


ova ... 


yeika ... j kha-pait ... 


hiiMeu. 


Eight 


italia 


iral 


athgotdng... 


nralguthang 


••• 


iritia ... 


ilarku or j khaaan ... 


pbra. 
















ilaria. 






Nine 


area ... 


are 


nau-goiaug 


aregothang 


*••> 


arwi „, | arwku... 


ltha«i ... 


khyndai. 


Ten 


fcelna 


pel 


das-gotang 


ghol 


... 


gol ... ! fifolku ... 


tVtau 


tihi-pheu. 


Twenty ... 


him 


i»i 


... 


mom kudi 




htsi ... |bw(*.).-. 


pa-»au 


arlj-phvu 


Fifty 


1»arhisigolnd 


hdriftigel ... 


»•« 


uhakudighol j 


barhiMgel! : 


patou-tson.. 


ean-phou 


Hundred ... 


uione hini, 
or say («) 


mono ini, or 
way. 


sac 


moifiaay ... 


... 


mix ... j «bovi ... 


kalun 


nui-»pabii 

• 


I 


\n\x or Aing 


iug 


atigoa,higyufi' iug 


;tin 


ing,aing lUI 


awai 


nga. 


Of me, or 


ifigyaa ... 


ting, tingyan 


ctigal 


ingyuS ... 


ainyd ... 


inga ... 


i«g 13*? i 


kharu-awdi 


jong-ngd 


mi no. 




















Wo two ... 


dling ... 


dldng, alius* 




••» 


... 


tiling ... 


... 


••• 


•»« 


Of urttwo,.. 


abiBgyaft.., 


tiling tdli- 
llagya. 




... 


•«« 


aliugyA 


.. . 


••• 


— 


Wo 


ahi, or abu., 


ale, or dban 


atigd 


ele 


dindera 


A\k\ abn 


ale 


pwa 


n«i. 


Of us ... 


1, died or 


tale, tdban 


nla-a 


eld 




alea, Alma; tt aa ... 


klirtru-awai- j jong-ngi 


Our „ ... 


) abud. 










j 


tau. 




Thou 


am 


dm 


amo 


am ... 


amdo ... 


am ...jam ... 


bai 


pba. 


Of thee ... 


iamafi. ... 


tarn, .... 


ama ... 


UIQ& 


ama ... 


ama ... j ami ... 


kharu-hpa... ;joug-me. 


Thine 












j 






You two ... 


dbon 


dben 


••• 


... 


M , j abon ... 


... 


... 


••« 


Of you two 


Abtinnfi ... 


tAben, 




»•• 


... 


Abend ... 


•• , 


•*» 


... 


You 


Ape 


ape 


&pa kalian... 


fiwpA 


ttmdera. 


dpo ... 


ape ... 


bin-tan ... 


phi. 


Of vou 


Aped 


tape* 


apando ... 


dmpaa ... 


... 


aped ... 


... 


kharu-hpay- 
tau. 


jong-phi. 


Your u.. 


aped 


tdp© 


apaado ... 


... 


... 


a pea . . . 


... 


kharu-hpay* 

tan. 


jong-pbi. 


He 


ini' 


hum 


monnika ... 


tiki, hojc ... 


ara, nai 


ay, ayo 


ban ... 


nya 


u. 


Of him ♦.. 


ini'jil 


tai 


<mia 


... 


... 


ayd . . . 


jkhariMiyungijong-u. 


His 


inija 


lAi 


en id 


bokora ... 


... 


ay& ... 


... 


ikharii-nyang ) jong-u. 


They two ... 


in kin 


himkin ... 


... 


.... 


... 


dkin^ ... 


•«• 


i 
j 


Of thjpm two 


inkfria 


takin 


... 


»•» 


... 


akingia. 


... 


... | ... 


Th«y 


iukci 


bunko 


mormikano 


uklar 




ako .,. 


arko ... 


nji-tau ... 1 ki. 


Of them ... 


inkua M . 


tAko 


inkua 


♦•• 


... 


akoa ... 


■*. 


kharum-yin- ■ jong-ki. 


















tan. 




Their ».. 


mkud 


tako .♦. 


jnkud 


ukijharid... 


... 


dkoa ... 


... 


kharum-yin- 
tau. 


jong-ki. 


Hand .... 


tf 


tr 


iiuiu 


ti' 


itihi .. 


U 1 ... 


... 


tway ... 


ka kti. 
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ItaciLitut. 


MnroAKX. 


I 

Sahtal. 


Koiiwa. 


Khahkia. 


Jvanoa. 


flo. 


£riu ob 

31VA»I. 


TA7.Attr on 
Mow. 


Kakhj, 


Foot 


katA 


kAtA, jAngA 


katam 


katA 


ijing ... 


kata ... 


Jang ... 


ht«ihu ... 


ka tilajat. 


No.su 


rauhnft ... 


mu 


xnumu 


mu 


tunttAi... 


rauA.inutA 


mu 


... 


ka khy mtSt . 


Eyo -» 


ine'd 


me .. . 


xnedmi ... 


mod 


eiuiuur... 


met ... 


met, med 


mot 


ka khy mat. 


Mouth 


mocha 


mocha ... 


abamu .«. 


tainod 


tumoni 


* 
a 


inachc, 
muHttiK 


kbanioupan 


ka ahiutur. 


Tooth 


darA 


da{& 


tiringmi ... 


gone 


gone ... 


dAntA... 


tiding ... 


iiget 


ka Wniat. 


Ear 


lutur 


lutur 


luturmi ... 


lutur 


lutur ... 


lutur ... 


lutur ... 


khato 


ka shkor. 


Hair 


u'b 


up 


tt'bwi 


ului 


jhnntA... 


u'p ... 


katha, up 


swet 


ka ftbniuh. 


Head 


ho' 


hub a' ,,. 


hohmi 


1)0 ko 


bokA ... 


W ... 


dui ... 


katau 


ka khleh. 


Tongue ... 


Abing 


nlang 


uhmguii ... 


lang 


eking ... 


iihtng ... 


... 


... 


ka thylliit. 


Belly ... 


lii' 


lAi' 


lajuii 


laij 


itib ... 


lAi ... 


lAi 


• at 


... 


Back 


dbyA 


deA 


dehimu ... 


kundab ... 


kenapA 


deA ... 


blovwadi 


... 


... 


Irou 


merefSd . . . 


tneuthe ... 


Job A (b.) ... 


lu'ang 


lohA (b.) 


med ... 


lobA (H.) 


kasway ... 


u-nur. 


Gold 


BttllirOTIl ... 


ftAmAnom... 


son A (s.) ... 


son A 


eonA (s.) 


Namrom 


KunnA ... 


... 


ka kaier. 


Silver 


ruj)A (s) ... 


rupa (a.) ... 


rupA (s.) ... 


rupa (s.) ... 


rupA (s.) TU1> 4 _ 


chAndifh.) 


••• 


ka rupa(s.) 


Father 


uppu 


bAbA, apu .. 


apu 


appa 


bAbA ... 


Apu ... 


bA, abba 


mA 


ukypa. 


Mother 


ongA 


Ayo, engA... 


>NgA 


madam ... 


boy-i ... 


engA ... 


aya, mA 


yA 


kakytno. 


Brother ♦.. 


luigd 


dAdA, baihii 

» 


dadA 


dada 


boka or 
kA. 


bfio, un- 
dik». 


dada ... 


*•» 


u para. 


Sister 


misi 


(1Ai, 


Aj! 


kulamdai... 


aji 


niisi ... 


JU 5 - 


... j- 


ka para. 


Man ... 


horo 


bar 


horku 


lobu 


juAng,ni& 
mish (».) 
kainaholo 


ho, horo 


koro ... 


karu 


u briu. 


Woman ... 


era kori ... 


kuri 


koriku 


koimel ... 


jimngde 


erA 


japai ... 


••« 


ka briu, ka 
kyntbei. 


Wife 


wA 


or A, niAiju 


era 


konday ... 


kutomge \ {ir A 
(?) "*' 


... 


•*• 


ka tyn*ga. 


Child 


lion 


gidirA.hopon 


hopon 


adkro(P.) ... 


iviriki(P.) 


hon ... 


tidei ... 


... 


u or ka khy 
iinah. 


Son 


korA, bAbn 


korA-gidh'A 


korA hopou. 


betf(h.) ... 


kano, kan- 
da ... 
kandi ... 


koA-hon 


kon ... 


••» 


u kun. 


Daughter ... 


kori 


kuri-gidirA 


kuri hopon, 


he ti (h.) ... 


kin- b on 


koujAi... 




ka kun. 








era hnpou. 






j 






Slave 


dii-Hl 


guti 


dhnugar ... 


kougher ... 


•»« 


diui ... | 




in ran. 


Cultivator.., 


kinAn(s.) ... 


chaaa, chAai 


kiwin (a.) ... 


kisno 


... 


Wrtanai 

gtipinig 


... 


• a* 




Shepherd ... 


merom«gu> 


g«P* 


rut 


meromgupA 




♦•» 


... 






pinig. 


















God 


aingbonga 


«iugbcmg& 


her 


singbongA... 


bhngwan 
(s.) ... 


sirj^bon- 
ga. 


»•• 


... 


n blei. 


Devil 


eigkan boiigA 


bongil 


bhut («.) ... 


bhut (».) ... 


Lbuto (r.) 


bongA... 


... 




u kfuiid. 


Sun 


sin if i .». 


singchundo 


heru 


bero 


beli ... 


singi ... 


gomoi... 


tangwny ... 


ku Kngi. 


Moon 


cbAudu ... 


chando 


ban go 


lerang 


lurang... 


chandu 1 gumong, 
| cbuiulo. 


khatu 


u bainai. 


Star '■ ... 


ipil 


ipil 


pilu 


muaing ... 


kujimdA 


ipil ... ! t'pjj, idin 


noting 


u khlur. 


Fire 


aongel 


wmgol ... 


seugel 


tiirusong ,,. 


hilai ... 


son gel... : ftinj^al... 


ktiinol ... 


leading, 
ka unu 


Wator 


da ... 


da' 


dAu 


dA 


^ff ... 


da* ... j da ... dhibk 


House 


or A 


orA' 


orao ... 


o 


in-yA ... 


oa ... ! nru 


hnyi 


ka iing. 


Hoi'AO 


s&dom 


sadom , , , 


ghorA (s.)... 


ghorafo.) ... 


ghora (g.) 


Radom.. . ; ghndgi 


ebway 


U kulai. 


Cow 


wig, gAi ... 


%& 


ff"» 


oruig 


orai ... 


uri ... ;gai («.)... 


karmi 


ka* iMftiii. 


Dog 


«da 


seta 


kuttu „. 


solo" 


«i'Ug,H0llo 


seta ... ichitA, »eta' kalA 


u bseu. 


Cat 


pusi 


pusi 


pusi 


billi, pusi ... 


billi ... 


pusi, hilar minuu... 


pakway ... 


ka miaw. 


Cock 


nlm. 


sim 


Klin 


fling koi ... 


uAngoi. 


mm 


... 


».. 


ti »im. 


Duok 


gere 


flr^re 


... 


kononhAsA 


han8 (u.) 


gere ... 


•*• 


••« 


ka hAn. 


Afl» ... ' 


gadha(s.)... 


gAdhA (a.).,. 


gadhafa.)... 


gadka ... ! 


g^Klo ... l $u dhA... 






gaddA (a.) 


*""*■ ""*"" 


:. ■.:■.«■„■.'« -rs5*j»sss.- 




.,.■ 


., T .«...^. ; . lrr . M „ ,.... r . 
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Biroufs. 


Mir*t>&«i. 


$AWTAJ/, 


KotiWA, 


KaAimiA. 


JlMHUA. 


Ho. 


i 
j 

[ Kr*r on 

Id VAHl. 


TA1.4IN OV 


Xkami. 


Camel 


unt (b.) ... 


unt (a.) ... 


ut (».) ... 


until (a.) .., 




uut ... 


r "" 




Ut (8.) 


Bird 


ore 


ebenre ... 


titiju, oro... 


konter ... 


kontoro 


06 ... 


titit ... 


kba-ten ... 


ka aim. 


(io 


son 


»eu 


duo eono ... 


dai B6uo ... 


onde ... 


seno ... 


i*. 


aara 


hit, khio. 


Come 


hJju 


hiju 


dubtt 


aij 


deude... 


huju, 
Kctre 


... 


kaloura ... 


wan. 


Eat 


jom 


jom 


jorae 


iofige 


... 


jomo ... 


■«« 


tsi 


bam. 


Heat 


ru ,.. 


dal 


nagada ... 


ffille 


••• 


ru 


♦♦. 


... 


dat. 


Sit 


dub M . 


dump 


dump 


dokona , M 


dokona 


duT> ... 


... 


kliagyo ... 


shong. 


Stand 


tingu 


tiugu 


chanran ... 


berona ... 


t*>> 


tin^uiL... 


«•<• 


monlet,kha- 
tau. 


iong. 


Die 


goy 


guj*' ... 


ganjja ... 


S<>ig 


gOJU - 


go\j - 




... 


... 


Give 


mn 


eni 


euija 


tergore .., 


Autidi ... 


eme ... 


... 


ka ... 


ai. 


Bun ... 


nir 


nir 


nir jam ... 


dhaen ... 


dadobore 


nir 




gurilaa ... 


]>bct. 


Up 


chetan 


chetau 


ubh 


tubhhing... 


uliuga... 


Henn&re 


♦.* 


atota 


ha-noug, ha* 
jerong. 


Dowu 


latar 


latar 


••* 


tuta 


loka ... 


suliare... 


... 


kha-ta-ta ... 


ftha-ram, ha- 
ram. 


Near 


narej 


thenro ... 


bat .♦. 


inojlu .♦. 


Howeii- 
y&P 

Ian kit ... 


naite ... 


mer& ... 


t»ouk ... 


ha-jau. 


Far 


panging ... 


sanging ... 


t»anin 


dt»a 


nangtiig 


ai>ir ... 


nu-ma-way 


jing-ngai. 


Before 


'ayar 


earning, in a- 
nang. 


arang ... 


Bengn& ... 


ona-ku ? 


'ayarte 


•«• 


«•• 


nhiwa. 


Behind 


doy&V 


tnyom 


hortoma ... 


lorho ... kinouiita? 


danauj^re 


... 


••• 


fii. 


Who 


okot ... 


okoe 


ea 


atalebu ... 


... 


okoi ... 


tune, eiye 


nyay-gHu-rau 


u-ba, ka-ba, 
• ki-ba. 


What 


clu& 


chetko 


ohOa 


iki 


... 


chia ... 


tuno, yo 


mu-gau-rau 


krt*ei, kamuo. 


Why 


chia-bigin 


ohah, chodil 


karalajd .,, 


ini ... 


niaudu P 


chikau 
nieute. 

'ando ... 




mu-parau... 


uakabalei. 


And 


'ado 


'ado', ar ... 


aor& 


edo 


... 


••• 


young ... 


rub, de. 


Bat 


batkama ... 


mtnikhan... 


*•• 


••• 


... 


batkama 




•*« 


hin-rwi. 


If 


idu(«.) ... 


Vh&n 


*■• 


«•• 


... 


idu 




... 


la da. 


Yt»8 


he 


hun, ho ... 


bin 


han ... ! bun ... 


<?y& ... 




tot-kwai ... 


ho oid. 


No 


ka 


*ah, Mng, 


ereuacna ... 


ombo ... 


... 


bano ... 


•»•. 


ha-tsttii ... 


ah, wan, em. 


Alan 


oh ,., 


olie, oho ... 


... 


hay 


... 


bay! ... 


••• 


... 


waw. 


A father ... 


'appu 


4 apu 


... 


apa 


... 


apu ... 




... 


u kypd. 


Two f&ihors 


'appukin ... 


'apukin ... 


... 


uuar&p& ... 


••• 


apukiij . 


... 


... 


ki ar ky|»&. 


Father* ... 


*appuko ... 


'apuko M . 


... 


jugkay apa 


•*• 


apuko... 


... 


... 


ki kypa. 


Of a father 


'appud 


'apurei ... 


■*• 


npii&a 


•*• 


apua ... 




i 
| 


jotijj kypi. 


Of fathers... 


appukoa ... 


'apukorea... 


••• 


jugluiyapa* 
ifxa. 


... 


apukoi . 


... 


... 


joug ki kypa. 


To a father 


*appuke ... 


'aputhe ... 


■f- ... 


tlpato 




apu ... 






ia kypa. 


To lathera... 


Appukoke... 


apukothe .♦. 


... 


jughayap&te 


... 


(x pu ko 


... 




ia ki kypa. 


From a father 


apputo ... 


apukhou ... 


.«• 


ap&lo' 


••« 


apute... 




, 


na da k.ypi. 


From lathers 


appukote .♦, 


apu ko khon 


■•« 


jugbayapalo' 


... 


apu kott^ 


... 


,.. 


na dak i ky- 
pa. 

ka kun. 


A daughter... 


kori-hon ... 


kuri gidira 




*v 


C 


ku i hon 






Two daugh- 


kori-hou kin 


kurigidirakiu 


... 






kui bun 




... 


ki ar ka kun. 


ter*. 












kin. 








Daughters,., 


kori-honko 


kurigidir&ko 


... 


«ame as 
p tin* noun 1 




kui bonk o 


».. 




kikakun. 


Of a daughter 


kori*hon ra 


kurigidirure& 


••• 


J ••« 


kuibou'a. 






jongkakuu. 


Of daughter* 


korihonkoa 


curigidirako- 
rea. 


••« 


M fathor"i 
is declined.' 




kui hon 
ko4* 


... 


• a. 

i 


jongkika 
kun. 


To a daughter 


korikonke... 


kurigidiri* 
the' 


• ... 




... 


kui hon 


... 


1 
... . 


ia ka kuu. 


Io daughter* 


korihokoke 




kurigidirako 
the 1 . 


»•• 


J 


N. •*. 


kui hon ko 


..."'.. 


... 


ia kikakun. 



3l 
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MtrNDAHi. 


1 ■ ■'..'.^jag'jw.'^.^v^^.ji 1 . 
Bakxku 


KokWA. 


Kbahkia 


JuAftttA. 


Ho. 


Kt SI OB 
Mo Ail. 


u'ju.n.f.'.nr.-WBpi 
TjihAW Oft 

Mow. 

» 


[ Xkaiu. 


From a daughtei 


• korihonto 


kurigidirAkhon 






*■• 


kuihonte 


... 


■• * * 


nakakon. 


From daughters 


korlhonkote ... 


kuvigidird ko- 
khon. 


... 


... 


... 


kuihon- 
kote. 


••• 


. ... 


nakikakun. 


A good »ian ... 


bugin horo ... 


bugi bar 


• »* 


bc« lebn 


... 


bugi ho.. 


*••• 


... 


bbabriw. 


Two good men 


bugin liorokin 


bugi harfcin ... 


... 


ubAr bee 
lebn. 


... 


bugihokin 


... 


arbhabriw. 


Good men 


bugin horoko... 


bugi harko ... 


••• 


j"goav 
beslcbu 


... 


bugi boko •.♦ 


... 


kibhabriw. 

1 


Of a #ood man 


buginhorora... 


tmei bar reA . . . 


... 


... 


... 


bugi boa 


... 


J (>n gohabmv 


Of good men ... 


bugin horokoA 


bugi harkoeA *.. ... 


... 


bngi bo- 




•»» 


Jong kibhn 




1 " 1 1 




koa. 






briw. 


To a good man j buginhorokc... 


bngi hart!. e' ... ... j 


... 


bugi bo j ... ... 


ia bba briw. 


To good moo .. ; bugin horokoko 


bugi barkothe' 1 


J ... ,buci hokoi 

1 I ! 


i ». 


ia ki bha briw. 


From a good ma*);' bugin horoto... 


bugi harkhon 


1 ... bugi bote! 


... j 


na bba briw. 


From good men .' bugin horokote 


busri bar ko- 


... J bugi ho- 




mi ki bha 


■ khon. I 




kote. 






briw. 


A good woman ■ bugin kori ... bugi kuri ... 1 ... jbe« konnel 


1 bugi era 


*.. 


... 


bha ka briw. 


Good women ... i bugiu koriko... 


bugi kuriko .., 


jiighAy 


bugierako 


. . . 


... 


Icibbakabriw. 


i 






rn's Icon- 


















nel. 












A bad boy ... j eigkan korA ... 

i ' 


ban' korA 


... 


ombAru 

lHa. 


••• 


etka kou 


•«« 


■•• 


sniw kynna. 


A bad girl ... ; dgkan kori ... 


LAri* kr.ri ... 


... 


oinbarn. 
beti. 


... 


etkA kui 


.. 


i*. 


80 iw ka kyn- 
na. 


Good # ... ; bnflin 


bugi 


... 


ben 


diaraw... 


bugi ... 


awal (p.) 1 kha ... 


ba bba. 


Better ... | 


bai vi bugin . . . 


uri bugi 


... 


... 


... 


... 


. .. 


ba kbam Mir. 


Best/ 


i«u bugin 


uri utar bugi... 


■•• 


... 


... 


••« 


... 


1 ba bba kbam 
i tarn. 


High 


Habingi 


liHid 


... 


tubhlung 


jAling... 


••• 


... 


j bajerong. 


Higher ... ; batris.dangi... 


uri usul 


... 


... 


... 


».• 


. . a 


iklmriijeroTig. 


Highest ... ! uusalAngi ... 


uri utar usul... 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


• •■ 


... Iwjerong 


















! kbam tarn. 


A hor&e 


8 Audi »udoin ,.. 


uiuliu widom... 


... 


ghorA ,., 


•• * 


sandi »a* 
doHj. 


*•* 


i u kulai. 

j 


A mare 


engA aadom ... 


engo sAilom ... 


... 


gbori .,, 


... 


engA sel- 
dom. 


... 


i kakulaL 


* 














j 


Hornet. 


witidi tf&domko 


andia eadomko 


... 


JugbAy 
ghora. 


... 


MuuJi hA- 
domko. 


... 


; ki kulai. 

j 


If ares 


engA sAdomko 


engA nadoinko 


... 


jo^hay 
gbori. 


••• 


enga sa- 
domko. 


... 


jkikakulai. 

1 


A bull 


h&dA 


tindiA 


... 


andia 
oreig. 


... 


bArA ... 


... 


I 

j u mftstn. 

i 


A cow 


gui 


gfti 


... 


gai ... 


... 


giii 


... 


b ma««|. 


Bulls 


hadiiko 


Anduiko 


... 


«.* 


... 


hamko 


... 


| ki ma»si. 


CWh 


gaiko 


gaiko 


... 


... 


... gaiko ... 


... 


ki ka maH«i. 


A dog 


kotA, »etA 


sola 


. * « 


nolo' . . . 


... 


bmA ... 




; ukHOU. 


A bitch 


koti 


engA set A 


... 


koti solo* 


... 


<>uga acta 


... 


ka kneu. 


DogR 


kotako 


neiako 


..« 


•♦• 


••• 


aetako 


• as 




ki kiwii. 


Milches 


kotiko 


ongtt eetAko ... 


... 


... 




engA Het/i- 
ko. 

bodiimc- 


... 


: ki kak«eu. 


A hc-goat ... 


sAndi jnerom***' 


Andia merom... 


•«• 


bota 


merom... 


bofigara, j khapa... ublang. 










merom. 




roui. 


airi. 






A she-goat 


wigA merom ... 


engA merom ... 


... 


path hi 


»»< 


i 
enga me- 


... 


ka blang. 










merom. 




rom . 








<*oats* 


meroinko 


merom ko ♦„ 


... 


j«gMy 

merom, 


merom... 


meromko 


... 


... 


ki blang. 


AmaUdrer ... nAtidijilu ... jandiajel 


... 


Andia 
khnjAr. 


• »i 


sandi jiln 


... 


... 


M* 


r.-.izr :•.-.■-■■.■ ■■ _■;.: 


- v- .- -• -• -. • 




















• >■ .■'■■■;■"■. .".'. • 


■ .■■;:•":;■: ( 


• - : ; 




.-.Mv^nuat. 


. . B-VITTAC. 


Atemaled^r... 


eng&jilu ♦*. 


enga jel 


Deer 


jilu 


jel 


Iain 


ing menangy&ft 


wen&ngyaii ... 


Thmi art 


&m menameau 


menawA 


He in 


im'men&ja ... 


menuid *.. 


We are 


&leinenale» ... 


iaenillea ... 


Ton are 


ape mcii£]>e&. . . 


nien&pe& ... 


They are 


iaku memikoa 


Tnenakoa 


I was 


iugtaikina ,.. 


i&htiii kanaing 


Thou wast 


am taikina ... 


t&heftkanain... 


He waa 


ini'taikioiy ♦ .. 


taken kanay .« 


We were 


'alp taikinale. . . 


taheii kitnale... 


You were 


•apt) taikinape 


taheii kanape 


They were 


inku taikiiuiko 


taken kannko 


Ho 


hob/tome 


tnhenme 


To ho 


hobo- (a.) 


taheute, 


Being 


hob&tan ... 


taheubate 


1 laving Wen ... 


hnbak?nete, 
kobajunnte. 


taheuento 


I maybe 


ing boba dha 
riotea. 


token choing .. 


I shall be 


ing hobawa ... 


taken aing ... 


I nhould bo . . . 


hobawning 
houang. 


tabenko' aing 


Beat 


mi mo 


d along mo ... 


To beat 


m 


Mite 


Beating 


rutan 


dulkate 


Having ben ten 


rulijate, ruki- 
jnte. 


d/ilkoto 


J beat 


ing ruin 


dalaing(P) ... 


Thou beateat,. 


'am ruia ... 


dalara(P) ... 


Hfl heats 


ini* ruia ».* 


dalAyl?) .- 


We beat 


•aid ruia •.- 


mac (?) ... 


You boat 


'ape ruia ... 


dtilape (P) ... 


They beat ... 


inku rtii& 


dfilAko (P) ... 


I am beating • • • 


1 ingruiajoiiig,.. 


dalkateaing ... 


I was beating... 


ing nriaj&tai- 
kinaing. 


... 


1 had beaten ... 


ingrulcfyiing... 


*»• 


I may Wat ... 


ing rudkari&itefi 


... 


J ahu.lt beat ... 


ingruiatug ... 




I should beat... 


ruiaing konarg 


♦ .. 
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ffpftWA 



KlXAftXU 



mai kha- 
jar. 

Uiajfa... 



JTtUJfG* 



fto. 




harin (s.) 
ayaaime 



engi jilu 

jilu ' >. 
ingmeni 
am metiA 
ayo ine&A 
£bu memi, 
ape mena 
ako men*t 

ing tain 
keda. 

am tain 
koda. 

ay tain 
keda. 

ribu lain 
keda. 

ape tain 
koda. 

itko tain 
keda. 

tain mo... 

taintea . . . 

tainientc 

taiukedte 



in&hoha i 
dhiiioteaJ 

Sug hoba-j 

Wfl. 1 

hobiiwa 1 
ihghon- 

Awg- i 
mime., 
rulea .. 
rutnu .. 
ruked to 



ing ruin ! 
nrrulaua' 

am rutatui: 

1 : 

ayo ru 
fan A. 

ale mtana 

tijje ru- 
tana 

! »koru- 
t<ana. 

ing ru Una 



ing ruike- 
da. 

iug rni- 
dbai/i. 

ing ruia 

ing ruia 
hutiAiig. 






m i»' Hii » iiiiii> 7 i r i)i» i v< m. 



%*m. 






! don. 
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JSHOI.tWK. 


MuXUABIv 


1 am beaten ... 


ing ru% jo- 
liicada. 


I wa» boaton ... 


ing ruing jom- 


] shall bo beaten 


ing ruing jomea 


I go 


iug Benod 


Thou goeftt ... 


am seuod ... 


Ho gt>«» .* 


■ini* sound 


I went 


ing senoond .«, 


Thou wentest,.. 


amsenomid ... 


He went 


ini' Bcnoima ... 


Go 


tjtinotuo 


Going 


senotan 


('J 0110 


a«n burnt « 


What is your 
nauu> P 


dnid chikan 
nutuxn P 


How old it) this 


ne p&drnn chi- 


home P 


min Hcrtoa 
hobdkand. 



heretolianuiiiPj 



How far is it fromj nctdyto Ranch i 
chimnang 
Huoginyan P 

I dm& dppuui 
ordrc chimin 
lioro knrdhuti- 
koimjudkoa? 



How many sons 
art* then? in 
your fatlusr'tt j 
Iiouh« P j 

1 have walked a ! 
lonfe way to- j 
day. J 

The »on of my j 
uncle is niarri- 1 
edtoherHifttor 



In the bourn is 
the saddle* pf 
the white horw). 



fog tiring iau 
ndngingaing 
raeukeda. 

kdkdingydn 
hutl ini'jd mini 
tekedodkajdy 



onire pundi 
sddoxura jin 
mend. 



Put tho middle f ini ja doydro 
upon hi* back, i jin lddituv. 



1 have beaton 
bin «»oti with 
many tttripoa. 

Ho in gracing 
cat lie on tho 
top of tho hill. 

He is Kitting on 
a horsy under 
thai tree. 

Hit* brother is \ 
talhir than his j. 
statur. j 

The p nee of Uiat j 
is two rupees 1 
an-'i a half. j 



ing inija hou 
teke klmb 
ehdbukteing 
hanr&d kija. 

ini'huru chctan 
ro urijay gupi 
tana. 

enddru subdro 
iniVadom oho 
tan re du'ba- 
kanay. 

ini jd hdgd ini jd 
miri ie to aa« 



hin^id. 

cnara gonong 
bar t&kd adfi 
mend. 



Sawtaj*. 



ddl hoyu' kdn 
tingydfi 

ddlhoi ontiug 
ydn. 

ddl hoyu' 
tiugydn. 





Kharhia. 



dmdiiniiP ... 

i ghord kitte 
uwvr dij P 



utitdy Ilduchi 
kiltedisdP 

dwd dponmd o* 
t*) kittcgo- 
thang betii 
kiaing? 

ing jughdy diHtt 
chu'tri'king. 

kdkamtrYiifi be- 
ta hokordku- 
lauiddyd be- 
tid om bihui 
oki. 

o'U* o*e1 ghord 
d jin dij. 

hokord kandab- 
1:<> jin lddo- 
goru. 

bokord bet&to 
ing kbub cha* 
buk io' gile. 

hojc oreig bim- 
tobhlunggupd 
nd Id si. 

ho ddru tutd te 
bojo ghord 
tobhlung to 
dokori. 

hokord kulam 
ddi h>' bokord 
bhdijelhomaij. 

bokord gining 
ubdr rupea 
dth dnd. 



JuAtfOA. 



Wo. 



ain onde 



undo ,., 



ing senod 

dm sonod 

dyo mtnoa 

ing »on- 
ktuid, 

dm *»«n- 
kedd. 

dyo son* 
kodd. 

iiouomo 

scnotan 

ttonokedtft 

dmdohik- 
an uumuP j 

no fiddomj 
chimin 
•ertndy 
hobiona 



Krui oft 

Muasi. 



Mok. 



Kjutu, 
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E»Ghun< 



My father liws 
in that small 
liotiae. 

<jrivc thin rupee 
to him. 

TakofchowrupoeM 
from kiin. 



lioat him well 
and hind him 
with rojMMs. 

Draw water from 

the well. 
Walk hulure me. 

V bow* lnvy rumen 
huh hid you ? 

From whom did 
you huy that ? 

Frmn a idiop- 
kifp<»r of tho j 
village, j 



Muiriuai. 



ingyan anpuing 
en h tiding ora 
re taintanay. 

nca tak& ini'ke 
oraai me. 

ini'tayte en 
when fcaka 
auimo. 

ini'ku besleka 
rukid pagato 
ini'ketoH me. 

kuaule da' 
odongc mo. 

ingyau ayarto 
seuoiue. 

aina tAvcrnta 
okoya kom 
hijutanay? ... 

okoy ta' t<? am 
tmakom kring 

hatarom ininr 
dokamlar tay 



Saktai- 



KottW«u 



KflAHHIA. 



ingyafi apaing 
o 1 konon o f te 
aij. 

i rupea- hok&rto 
tergoro. 

hokoru tai jhari 
raped ole. 

hokar t» be?a ho 
gile edo kcko- 
te> toJgort*. 

knjin tay da' 
bibe vo olt\ 



a ma kutidahte 
her beta delta. 

herd tay hojo 
gongob. 

po'd/i dokandar 
tay flongoin. 



JVAJIOA. 



llo. 



KVRt OB 

MlMtff. 



Ti.iii.tir oa 

3JOK. 



Khabi. 



Separate lift I of VocMes of the Jfuatuj 'v.vgu.ag*. 



EMiUSIL 



Ono 

Two 

Throe 

Four 

Five 

Six 

So v«n 

Kight 

Nino 

Ton 

Twoutv 



Jl'ANHA, 



Numerals. 
... j moifi. 
... | amluir. 
... ! igota. 

gaud a mi. 



Of mo, mino 

Wo 

Thou, thoao... 

You, of you, your 

He, of iuiu, \m 

Thoy, of thorn, thoir 



i 



panchugota. 
idioogota. 



I 
... ! aatgota. 
... i atgota. 
... i naugotu. 
... I dasgota. 
... ; kuvi. 

Pkokouns. 

... j aing. 
... j aingiah. 
.« . i aing loko. 
... | am, am. 
... \ up&rc. 
... , ai, arah 



E 


N'OLISU. 




Jr 




M 


ItfUELLANKOUS WoUDS. 


Wifo 


... 


... i kutomo. 


Sou 


... 


... ', laud a. 


Daughter 


... 


... 1 kuucliohui. 


Cultivatni 


' ... 


... ' tiwL 


Hod and * 


uni 


... : boro. 


Dovii 


... 


... ; Id into. 


Moon 


... 


... 1 lorang. 


Star 


... 


... ■! kujimda. 


Wator 


... 


... ; dah. 


House 


• -« 


... 


jahngnia. 


Horse 


.. . 


. . , ghora. 


Haro 


... 


... » no. 


Cow 


... 


i 
... . oral. 


Dog 


... 


... i ficlo. 

1 


Cat 


• r * 


... j bilai. 


Cock 


... 


.., | Honkoi. 


lieu 


... 


... i sonkoi. 


Duck 


... 


... honso. 


Ass 


... 


.. 


godo. 


Gamed 


... 


•• 


uto. 


Bird 


... 


... 


k.onter. 



3 M 
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Enqlisu. 




JUANQA. 


Kngltsh. 


JtTAXf&A. 




Hand 




iti. 


;Fish 


karom. 




Foot 


• ft. 


ijing- 


i Go, r. 


dai, domong domrui. 




Nose ... 


• •• 


muthe. 


i Gome, v. *.. 


oa. 




Evo 


... 


emor, emet. 


| Bring, t\ ... 


oro. 




Mouth 


... 


tomor. 


! Die*, v. 


g"j* 




Tooth 


... 


gone. 


j Eat, v. ... 


nu. 




Ear 


• •• 


lutur. 


j Beat, v. ... ... 


nubujiko. 




Hair 


. . . 


junta. 


i Give, v. 


diauo. 




Head 


... 


boka. 


| Dance, ?;. ... 


nikijiko. 




Tongue 


t t i 


elang. 


Sit, t\ 


dakiio. 




Bdly 




itib. || Plough, ik ... 


sie. 




Back 


... j kinop. I 


Stand, i'. ... 


tongua. 




Iron 


,. 


loa. I 


Hun, t\ 


dhour. 




Gold 


... 


sunn. | 
mpa. | 


Up 


alingta. 




Silver 


.*• 


Down 


tariloka. 




Father 


... 


ba. ] 


! IWom 

1 XT 

I Near 

1 Far 

i 


aengna. 




Mother ... 




boin. 


delta. 




Brother 


... 


ka. \ 


lank a. 




Elder Histor ... 




ajiuL 


I Behind 


kinom. 




Younger Bister 


••■ 


bukai. 


! who 


upre. 




Young woman 


... 1 solan kongher. 


iWlmt 


biri. 




Man «., 


• ». 


munoso. 


| Why 


kotha-biri. 




Young man... 


... 


parla nmnoso. 


Yes 


hoi. 




Old man 




komdor ijuuioho. 


No 


haklah. 




To-day 


. . . 


ekono-mising. 


Alas 


ere-biri. 




To-morrow ... 




lera. 


Thhrh 


bulu. 




Day -af tor-to-m orro w 


•** 


roiang. 


Sknll 


nntu. 




Fourth day ... 


... 


inoreng. 


Leg 


eniojing. 




Yesterday ... 


. • . 


torn doinong. 


Black 


kaliali. 




Good ' ... 


... dh\ 


j White 


liaudrd. 




Bad 




kauah, bagi. 


!««» 


sundru. 




Goat 


t . 


merom. 


- 

Shoulder ... 

1 


taran. 




Deer 


... 


silip. 


j Arm, Foivunn 


bati. 




Hambtir 




semm. 


j Elbow 


antukoro. 




Forehead ... 


•». 


cuiong. 


j dingers 


: anguti. 




Cheek 


... 


gulo 


; Tnv« 


! konoujing. 




Chin 


. t ■ 


pufcom. 


! Cloth 


j kotoe. 




Moustache ... 






i TkU 

| Short 


| juling. 




Beard 


... j > wwo. 


1 huari. 




Whiskers . t# 


... 1 


; Bow 


j kakah. 




Quick .... 


.. j V«i 


! Arrows 


kakoui. 




Slow 


... j batin. 


! Quiver 


katkom. 




Till 


... j Humofting. 


i Axe 


harsiah. 




Firewood ... 


... | Hongon. 


1 Sword 


tiiruli. 




Paddy 


... ! bua. 


Match lock ... 


nori. 




The plural is denoted by adding loko to the word as — 


Salt ... # 
Hex in nhown by adding aw 


bulung. 
leak and prtah jwqweti \ 


vly~- 


Brother 


... Ikn. 


Male Goat... 


andtsah merom. 




Brothers 


... | ka loko. j 


She (4 oat ... 


petah merom. 
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GROUP VIII. 

DH A VID I A N 



Intuoductory Remarks. 

The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition of the population 
of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe that a large majority of the tribes 
described in the foregoing pages as Hinduised aborigines, might with propriety have 
been included in this group. The people called Uhiiiyas diffused through most of the 
Bengal districts and massed in the jungle and tributary estates of Chiitid N&gpur and 
Orissa, certainly belong to it, and if I am right in my conjecture regarding the Kocch 
nation, they are of the same stock. I roughly estimate the Bb&iyas at two and a half 
millions, and the Kocch at a million and a half, so that we have in these two peoples 
about one-tenth of the Bengal population, who in all probability should be classed as 
Dravidian. 

But my design in the present division of the subject is to treat only of tribes who 
have preserved the rudiments of an original language having more or less connection with 
the Tamil or Dravidian tongues. They comprise four great divisions of the aborigines, 
numbering in all about one million and one hundred thousand souls, as follows : — 

Orfion* of C)i uti£ N^pur niul other i>Iiiwb ... . . . ... ... OW.OO'J 

K&jmahfil Hillmou ... ... ... ... ... ... 400,000 

Goiulrt in Btmgal ... ... ... ... ..- ... 50.0* JO 

Kandlig in Bongal ... ... ... ... ... ... 50.000 

The bulk of the Gond population is in the Central Provinces, where they have been 
numbered at a million and a half. The Onions and Krijmahalis are for the most part 
located in Bengal, but the form of speech which they have both retained, connects 
them closely with the lYimil and Telugu-spoaking people. The languages of the more 
civilized of the southern nations have been largely enriched by drafts from the Sanskrit 
source, but the rudiments of the primitive speech have been singularly preserved 
notwithstanding the submission of the upper and civilized classes to Brahinanieal 
institutions and their adoption of the Hindu religion. Dr. Muir observes of the 
Brahinansthat " though by their superior civilization and energy they placed themselves 
at the head of the Dravidian communities, they mast have been so inferior in numbers 
to the Dravidian inhabitants as to render it impracticable to dislodge the primitive speech 
of the country and to repiac<? it by their own language. They would, therefore, be com- 
pelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect.'' Thus, though breaking up into different 
nations, there is a marked uniformity between the Tamil, Telugu, Canarose, and Makiyalim 
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languages and sufficient accord between them and the dialects of the Gonda and othor hill 
tribes to substantiate their affinity. The Kandhs are of Madras rather than of Bengal, 
and thry too extend into dependencies of the Central Provinces. The vocabularies 
appended to this chapter show less resemblance between the Dravidian languages and the 
Kandh and Savara, of which specimens are given ; but in respect to the last-mentioned 
tribes, the information I possess is very inadequate for the purposes of comparison, I do 
not venture to enter on any disquisition regarding the origin of the Dravidian people, but 
quote the following passage from the appendix to the second volume of Dr. Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts,* as comprising tho theories or surmises on the subject now commonly 

received, 

" Regarding the question whether the non- Aryan tribes of the north and south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks that the Dravidians may 
be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabitants of India; or at least tho earliest 
that extend from the north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they arc 
the people whom the Aryans found in. possession or whether they had already been 
expelled from the north by the irruption of another Scythian nation-" Without deciding 
this point positively, Dr. Caldwell is led by the apparent differences between the 
Dravidian languages and the aboriginal clement in the northern vernaculars to incline 
to the supposition that the Dravidian idiom must belong to an older stage of Scythian 
speech ; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow that the ancestors of the 
Scythian or non -Aryan portion of the North Indian population must have immigrated 
into India at a later period than the Dru vidians; and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of .Northern India before they were themselves subjugated by 
a new race of Aryan invaders from the north-west. In any case Dr. Caldwell is 
persuaded that it was not by the Aryans that the Dravidians were expelled from 
Northern India, and that as no reference occurs cither in Sanskrit or Dravidian to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations could never have been 
otherwise than amicable. The pro-Aryan Scythians by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes 
that the Dravidians may have been expelled from the northern provinces are not, he 
considers, to be confounded with the Kolas, SanUUs, Blii.ls,t Doms, and other original 
tribes of the north, who, ho supposes, may have retired into the forests before the 
Dravidians, or like the Bhutiin tribes have entered into India from the north-cast. 
The language of the forest tribes Dr. Qjildwell conceives to exhibit no affinity with 
the aboriginal element in the North Indian vernaculars.' We have, therefore, according 
to the views thus summarily expounded, four separate strata, so to speak, of Indian 
population : — 

' First and earliest, the forest tribes such as the Kolas, Santals, Bhils, &c, who 
may have entered India from the north-east. 

Rmmd— The Dravidians, who entered India from tho north-west; and either advanced 
voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the south of the peninsula, or were driven by 
the pressure of subsequent hordes following them in the same direction. 

* Dr. Muir h Sanskrit Texfo, Volume II, pp. <tt6 to 487. 

1 1 do mot think that in the ahove extract tin* Bhfls are eorreetly twiomted with the Kola* and Sant&hu Pram such frag- 
ment of their languftga aa I have b«cii, I incline to the opinion that they are Dravidian, npt Kukrian ; but it k difficult to 
determine ub 0u»y rj»j arently retain very few words of their primitive speech. 
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Third — We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding head No. 2) of 
Scythian or non-Aryan immigrants from the north-west, whose language afterwards 
united with the Sanskrit to form, the Prakrit dialect of Northern India. 

Fourth — The Aryan invaders/ 

Section 1. — The Oraons. 

The Klutrilkh or Onions of Chutia Nagpur are the people best known in many parts 
,,..,, of India as 'Dhangars,' a word that from its apparent derivation 

{dang or dhang, a lull) may mean any hilhnen, nut amongst 
several tribes of the southern Tributary Mahals, the terms Dh&ngar and Dhaugarin 
mean the youth of the two sexes both in highland and lowland villages, and it cannot 
be considered as the national designation of any particular tribe. The Onions are 
found massed in the northern and western parts of Chutui Nagpur proper, in the 
eastern parts of Sirgiija and Jashpur, and scattered in Singbhum, Gdngpur, Eonai, and 
Haaaribagh, all in the Chutia Nagpur province, and in Sarnbalpur of the Central 
Provinces ; but all the scattered colonies are oflshoots from the nucleus of the race in the 
districts first mentioned. 

The Onions in the Lohardagga District, which includes the whole of ChutiYi Nagpur 
proper, niunber 802,480, in Sirguja about 20,000, Jashpur 25,000, 

tunc i ica s tu^ . ^^ diffused through the other districts mentioned above, em- 

ployed in the tea districts, in the Mauritius, Dernarara, and other places, thee are as 
many more as would, I think, make up a total of (500,000. 

According to the traditions I have received from the most venerable and learned of 
mv Oraon acquaintances, the tribe has gradually migrated from 
the western coast of India. Some of the elders point to Gujrat 
as the starting point, by others the Konkan is given as the cradle of the race (the latter 
derivation is adopted by the Rev. William Luther of the Chutia NYigpur Mission, who lias 
kindly favored me with an account of the tribe written by himself), and thence, it is 
supposed, is derived the name Khurfikb, by which they invariably call themselves. 
Or&on appears to have been assigned to them as a nickname, possibly with reference to 
their many migrations and proncness to roam. The people of the Konkan are called 
Kaunkanas in the topographical list from the Mahabluirata in the Vishnu Puma, but 
the affection of the Oraons for gutturals is marvellous. 

The* Onions all agree in this, that they wen? for many generations settled on the 
Rolit&s and adjoining hills and in the Patna District, and they say that they were driven 
from that part of the country by the Muhammadans but as they declare they were 
in Chutia Nagpiir before? the birth of Phani Mukuta llai, the iirst Nagbangsi Raja, 
and the present Kaja of that illustrious race claims to be the 52nd in descent from Phani 
Mukuta, they must have been under the sway of the Nagbangsis before Muhammad 
was born. 

The Onions have a tradition that when driven from Rohtus, they divided into two 
parties. One under the clyef wei\t north towards the Ganges and eventually occupied 
the Rajmalntt hills, the other under the chiefs younger brother went south-east, This 
tradition of a separation is borne out by the evident affinity in language, and similarity 

;$ x 
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in customs of the Onions and Rrfjmab&lis, and, though the latter do not acknowledge 
the relationship, their common origin may be considered as established; and as the 
lWjmahalis are M&Ias or Malavas, it may be assumed that the Or&ons are Mdiavas too. 

Leaving ltohtds they proceeded up the Son into Palarnau, and pursuing their 
course eastward along the Koel found themselves eventually on the highlands of Chutia 
Nagpiir. 

They emerged on the north -western and western portions of the plateau, where they 
found but a few scattered colonies of the Miinda race, and, according to the tradition 
which I have received, were permitted to settle without opposition from that people. 
The .Rev. William Luther records that they attacked and dislodged the Mundas who 
retreated into the lulls bordering on Singbhum, but it is difficult to believe that the 
Onions ever vanquished the progenitors of the Larka Kols, and after minute enquiries 
I do not find any such tradition in the part of the country alluded to. There are still 
a iVw M undas in the specially Onion quarter of Chutia N&gp&r, who are acknowledged 
and looked up to as the descendants of the founders of the villages in which they live. 
This is hardly compatible with the supposition that they were subjugated and driven 
out by the new arrivals. The Onions, indeed, maintain that they were then a more 
advanced people than the Mundas, and that they introduced cultivation by ploughs 
into ChutiSi N&gpur. This may be true, for the Mundas are still partial to the d&hti 
or Jhiim system of tillage so prevalent among the Indo-Chinese families. 

The country thus colonized is the most gently undulating portion of the Chutia 
.. ,, 4 ,. 4l N&gpur plateau, Mm? between the sources of the Koel, the 
diHtrirt.. • Damudar, and the Subarnarckha, and comprising the well culti- 

vated tract more than forty miles in breadth between the towns of Lohardagga and 
R&nchi. In these days it presents to view vast areas of terraced rice-fields, divided 
by swelling uplands, some well wooded with groves of mango, tamarind, and other 
useful and ornamental trees, some bearing remnants of the ancient forests preserved 
from the davs when the axe was first heard in them, as a refuge for the startled 
Sylvan sprites. Still more remarkable as landmarks are the protuberant: rocks which 
on all sides meet the eyes, either in great fragments of granite and gneiss fantastically 
piled up so as to appear in the distance like heaps of ruins hundreds of feet in height, 
or majestically rising to the same altitude in huge semiglobular masses, like domes 
of sunken temples. In many places acres of rock just show above ground, as if the 
crust of the earth had been there stripped bare, and such spots the Onions especially 
affect as sites for villages: the flat or gently undulating rock affording them threshing 
floors, that only require to be swept, hard surfaces on which to spread out their grain 
and cowdung fuel to dry, holes which they can use as mortars for the pounding of their 
rice, and very convenient dancing places. 

Besides these features the landscape is generally bounded on one or more sides 
by ranges of hills rising to fourteen hundred feet above* the average altitude of the 
plateau, or three thousand four hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The domiciles of the humble men who claim to be the original lords of the soil 

assort but ill with such grandeur of scenery. The Onions are 

wanting in the organ of eonstructiveness, and their huts, badly 

built, and incapable of affording decent accommodation to a family, are huddled together 
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in a manner little conducive to convenience, health, or decorum. Groups of houses are 
built in rows of three or four facing each other, and forming a small enclosed court* 
seldom properly drained or cleaned. In these huts the human beings and cattle have 
common tenancy. The pigs alone have" building* appropriated to their own use. 

The walls of the huts are of mud, but, when constructed of the red laterite soil 
of which the uplands are generally .composed, they are as durable as if built of brick 
and mortar, though but a foot in breadth ; there is no limit to the permanency of such 
walls when protected by roots ; and, even when exposed, all that is necessary to render 
them durable is to prevent the direct action of the rains by some slight covering of leaves 
or straw by way of coping. The worst of this method of building is that holes are 
dug to supply the material, which are ever afterward receptacles of filth and hot-beds of 
fever. 

Very few villages are now found tenanted only by Onions. The majority have been 
assigned to middlemen, whose more pretentious tiled dwellings with their upper stories 
look down patronizingly or contemptuously on the low thatched gable-ended huts of the 
aborigines, and it may be surely predicated that the grander the manor house the poorer 
and more squalid are the huts that surround it. 

The constitution of an Oraon village is the same as that of the Muiuhiri. In each 
the hereditary Munda, or headman, and the hereditary l\4hn have 
their lands on privileged terms as the descendants of the founders 
of the village. The hereditary estates of the two families are called 4 Kh tints ;* 'here is 
sometimes a third Khunt called 'the Ma ha to/ on all of which a very low rent is fixed, 
but there are also conditions of service attached. These may now be commuted to cash 
payments at the instance of either party • 

There is also in charge of the Pahn the land dedicated to the service of the village 
gods. The priestly office does not always go from father to son. 
The latter may be ignorant and disqualified, he may be a Chris- 
tian, therefore when vacated it is filled by divination. The magic 'sup/ or winnowing 
sieve, properly spelled like a divining rod, conducts the person holding it to the door of 
the man most fitted to hold the offiee. A priest there must be; an Onion community 
cannot get on without one. The fate of the village is in his hands ; in their own 
phraseology it is said that « he makes its affairs.' He is also master of the revels which 
are for the most part connected with religious rites. The doctrine of the (Mons is, that 
man best pleases the gods when he makes merry himself, so that acts of worship and 
propitiatory sacrifices are always associated with feasting, drinking, dancing, and love- 
making. 

The Munda or M&hato is the functionary to whom the proprietor of the village looks 
for its secular administration. In contradistinction to the Palm who makes (' banata') the 
atiairs, the Mtihato admmhters ('chal&td') them, and he may be removed if he fail to give 
satisfaction. 

In all the older Orilon villages, when then* is any conservation of ancient customs, 
there is a house called the Dhunikiiria, in which all the bache- 

The Bachelor hall. ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ n||fc .^^ fr()m ^ s j wp undev 

penalty of a fine. Precisely similar institutions are met with amongst the Hill Bhuiyas 
of Keonjhur and Bonai, and, from the notes left by the late ltcv. S. llislop, 1 find, they 
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are common to other Dravidian tribes. I have already observed that the domiciles of the 
Ordcms have insufficient accommodation for a family, so that separate quarters for the 
voung men are a necessity. The same remark applies to the young unmarried women, 
and it is a fact that they do not sleep in the house with their parents. Where they do 
sleep is somewhat of a mystery. They are generally frank enough when questioned 
.-ibont their habits, but on this subject there is always a certain amount of reticence, and 
I have seen girls quietly withdraw when it was mooted. I am told that in some villages 
a separate building is provided for them like the Dhumkuria, in which they consort 
under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, but I believe the more common practice is 
to distribute them amongst the houses of the widows, and this is what the girls them- 
selves assort if they answer at all when the question is asked ; but however billeted, it is 
well known that they often find their way to the bachelor's hall, and in some villages 
actually sleep there. I not long ago saw a Dhumkuria in a Sirguja village in which the 
boys and girls all slept every night. They themselves admitted the fact, the elders of 
the village confirmed it, and appeared to think that there was no impropriety in the 
arrangement. That it leads to promiscuous intercourse is most indignantly denied, and 
it may be there is safety in the multitude ; but it must sadly blunt all innate filings of 
delicacy. Yet the young Oraon girls are modest in demeanour, their manner gentle, 
language entirely free from obscenity, and whilst hardly evor failing to present their 
husbands with a pledge of love in due course? after marriage, instances of illegitimate 
births are rare, though they often remain unmarried for some years after reaching matu- 
rity. Long and strong attachments between young couples are common. Dhumkuria 
lads are 'no doubt great ilirts, but each has a special favorite amongst the young girls of 
his acquaintance, and the girls well know to whose touch or pressure in the dance each 
maiden's heart is especially responsive. Liaisons between boys and girls of the same 
village seldom, end in marriage. It is considered more respectable to bring home a bride 
from a distance,* but it does not follow from this that there is no preliminary love- 
making. Maidens of one village go frequently on visits to their friends in another and 
stay several days, and sisters cau always arrange to have for visitors the girls whom their 
brother are best pleased to sec. It is singular that in matters of the affections, the 
feelings of these semisavages should be more in unison with the sentiments and customs 
of the highly organised western nations than with the methodical and unromantic heart- 
schooling of th eh' Arvau fellow eountrvmen. 

The .Dhumkuria fraternity are under the severest penalties bound down to secrecy in 
regard to all that takes place in their dormitory ; and even girls are punished if they 
dare to tell tales. They are not allowed to join in the dances till the offence is condoned. 
They have a regular system of fagging in this curious institution. The small boys serve 
those of larger growth, shampoo their limbs, and comb their hair, &c, and they are, 
sometimes subjected to severe discipline to make men of thern. 

Immediately in front of the Dhumkuria is the dancing arena, called 'Akkra/ an 
open circus about forty feet in diameter with a stone or a post 
marking its centre. It is surrounded by seats for tired dancers 

* It is singular how universal this feuling in. Evtm amongst nurttclve* there in always a thitiou that tho bridegroom comes 
from afar for bi» brid»s it would bo iiiuVcoronH tor him to appoar in church hh if hv came from tht» same quurler, ami he bun* 
her away to some distant hind after ..her marriage. 
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or toott^lanciiig spectators, and shaded by fine old tamarind trees that give a picturesque 
efleofc to the animated scene, and afford in their gigantic stems convenient screens 
for moonlight or starlight flirtations. Baring the festive seasons of the year, dancing 
®t the Akhra commences shortly alter dark every night, and, if the supply of the home 
brew holds out, is dften kept up till sunrise* Very rakish do the dancers appear in 
the early morning after a liight so spent. On some occasions the circus is laid down 
with red earth which pulverises under the many twinkling foot and rises in a lurid 
cloud ahout the dancers, till the garments, the dusky skins, and the hlack hair of the 
performers become all of brick-dust hue; ordinarily on the party breaking up at dawn, 
they proceed from the Akhra to their usual avocations and work as cheerfully and vigour, 
ously as if their night had been passed in sound sleep. This says much for the whole- 
someness of the beverage that supplies them with the staying power. 

The Onion youths, though with features very far from being in accordance with the 
. statutes of beauty, are of a singularly pleasing class, their faces 

beaming with animation and good humour. Their costume 'is 
peculiar, and -shows off to great advantage their supple, pliant, light figures, which are 
often models of symmetry. They are a small race averaging 2' &', but there is perfect 
proportion in all parts of their form, they have not the squat appearance or muscular 
development of the short Himalayan tribes; hut though lightly framed like the 
Hindu, they are better limbed. There is about the young Onion a jaunty air and 
mirthful expression that distinguishes him from the Munda or Ho, who has more of 
the dignified gravity that is said to characterise the North American Indian. Tl"> Onion 
is particular about his pergonal appearance only so long as he is unmarried, but he is in 
no hurry to withdraw from the DInimkdria community, and generally liis first youth is 
passed before he resigns his decorative propensities. 

Ho wears his hair long, gathered in a knot behind, supporting, when he is in gala 
costume, a red or white turban. In the knot are wooden combs 

oi uri; u io j i. . a ^ other implements useful and ornamental with numerous 

ornaments of brass and looking glass. At the very extremity of the roll of hair gleams 
a small circular mirror set in brass, from which- and also from his ears, bright brass 
chains with spiky pendants dangle, and as he moves with the springy clastic?- step of 
* youth and tosses his head like a high mettled steed in the buoyancy of his animal 
spirits, he sets all his glittering ornaments iu motion and displays as he laughs a row 
of teeth, sound, white, and regular, that give light and animation to his dusky features. 

His middle garment consists of a long narrow strip of cloth carefully adjusted, but 
, - in such a manner as to leave him most perfect freedom of limb, 

Dress of the men. J 

and allow the full play of the muscles of the thigh and hip to 
be seen. He wears nothing in the form of a coat; his decorated nock and chest are 
undraped, displaying how the latter tapers to the Avaist, which the young dandies 
eompress within the smallest compass. In addition to the cloth, there is always round 
the waist a girdle of cords made of tusser-silk, or of cane. This is now a superfluity, 
but it is no doubt the remnant of a more primitive costume, perhaps the support of * 
the. antique fig leaves. # 

Out of the age of ornamentation nothing can be more untidy or unprepossessing 
than the appearance of the Onion, The ornaments are nearly all discarded, hair utterly 
' a fi 
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neglected, and for raiment any rags arc used. Tkis applies both to males and female* 

of middle age. , # * / 

The ordinary dress of the women depends somewhat on the degree of civilisation 
of the part of the country in which you make your observations. 
d«w the women. Jn tho villageB al)0ut L hardagga, a cloth from the waist to a 
little below the knee is the common working dross ; but where there is more association 
with other races, the persons of young females are decently clad in the coarse cotton 
cloth of the country, white with red border. Made up garments are not worn except 
by the converts to Christianity. The one cloth six yards long is gracefully adjusted 
so as to form a shawl and a petticoat. The Or/tons do not, as a rule, bring the upper 
end of the garment over the head and so give it the functions also of a veil, as it is worn 
by the Bengali women; they simply throw the end of the dress over the left shoulder, 
and it falls with its fringe and ornamented border prettily over the hack of the figure. 
Vast quantities of red beads and a large heavy brass ornament shaped like a torque are 
worn round the neck. On the left hand are rings of copper, as many as can be indited 
on each linger up to the first joint, on the right hand a smaller quantity ; rings on the 
second toe only, of brass or bell metal, and anklets and bracelets of the same material are 
also worn. 

The hair is, as a rule, coarse and rather inclined to be frizzy, but by dint of lubrication 
thev can make it tolerablv smooth and amenable, and false hair 

Cuiflurc of trie wouwn. * / . 

or some other substance is used to give size to the mass (the 
chignon) into which it is gathered, not immediately behind, but more or less on one 
side, so tlmt it lies on the neck just behind, and touching, the right ear, and flowers are 
arranged in a receptacle made for them between -the roll of hair and the head. The ears 
arc, as usual with such people, terribly mutilated for decorative purposes ; spikes and 
rings are inserted into holes made in the upper cartilage, and the lobe is widely distended. 

When in dancing costume on grand occasions they add to their head-dress plumes 
of heron leathers, and a gay bordered scarf is tightly bound round the upper part 
of the body. 

Although the OrAons, when young, both male and female, have countenances which 
are pleasant to look upon from their good humoured and guileless expression, they must, 
on the whole, be regarded as a dark complexioned and by no means well favored race. 

"When we see numbers of them massed together as in a market, 
the features that we find to predominate are excess of jaws and 
mouth, thick lips pushed out by the projection of the jaws and teeth, a defect which 
age increases, the teeth becoming more and more porreet till they appear to radiate 
outwards from the upper jaw. The forehead is low and narrow, but not, as a ride, 
receding, and the eyes have nothing very peculiar about them, often bright and full 
with long lashes and straight set, sometimes small and dim but not oblique. These 
upper features give them a human and intelligent expression notwithstanding the 
Simian characteristics of the lower. There is the indentation usual in the Turanian 
races between the frontal and nasal bones, but the latter are more pronounced 
thau we find them in the Lohitic tribes. The color of the, majority is of the darkest 
brown, almost black, but the observer may not only pick out individuals in the 
crowd who are of complexion as light as the average Hindu, but may find villages in 
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which all the Onion inhabitants are light brown to tawny. The fact is, they have to 
a surprising degree the faculty of assimilating their own color and features to those of 
the people amongst whom they dwell, ahd it may be generally remarked that when there 
are good looking Aryans in the same village with Oraons, the complexions of the latter 
become brighter, and the features more in accordance with a classical standard of beauty. 
Not long ago a man came to me whom I took to be a follower of the prophet from tha 
west country, but I ascertained that he was a scion of a respectable Onion family. I 
went to his village and found it to be a small place inhabited by Oraons and Patlnins ; the 
la%r had been settled there for many generations, and were living on terms of perfect 
amity with the primitive inhabitants notwithstanding the intervention of pigs. I could 
not help noticing aloud the singular resemblance between the two families ; the remark 
was received with some indignation, but more laughter, and the indignation was quite 
subdued when I told those concerned that women were in the habit of bringing forth 
children m the image of the people they saw daily, as well as with the lineaments of their 
ancestors. The old wives all acquiesced in this view. 

The Oraon women arc all tattooed in childhood with tho three marks on the brow 
and two on each temple that distinguish a majority of the Mumla 
lattoomg. females. One must have taken it from the other, and as we find 

tho isolated Ju&ngs and scattered Kharriits have the same marks, I consider it established 
that the Kols originated the fashion. The young men burn marks on their forearm ; this 
is part of the discipline of the Dhumkriria, one of the ordeals that tho boys have to go 
through to make them hardy and manly. Girls when adult, or nearly so, have them- 
selves further tattooed on the arms and back. 

The Orflons live generously, more frequently partaking of flesh than their neigh- 
bours, but their cooking is wretched, and they have themselves 
Jsood " a proverb* expressive of the low state of their culinary skill* 

Their chief food is rice and the pulse called Arid or kalai. They seldom cultivate 
vegetables, but many wild plants and the tender leaves of the pipul (fwus relif/iosa)' 
and other trees are used by them as pot herbs. Besides esteeming field mice and 
such small game as great delicacies, they cat the flesh of bullocks, goats, buffaloes, 
sheep, tigers, bears, jackals, foxes, snakes, lizards, most birds, all fish, tortoises, and large 
frogs, but prefer pork to everything, and their villages swarm with pigs. They indulge 
to an immoderate degree in rice beer, which is made iu every house, and it is not an 
uncommon event for a traveller to arrive at an Onion village and find every soul in it 
drunk. I recently noted the following entry in the journal of an officer out on duty : 

" Arrived at the village of at 10 a. m., but unable to proceed to business, as 

the people are all drunk." They will drink spirits when they have the opportunity, but 
indulge in no narcotics except tobacco, which the males chew and smoke ; of g&nja, 
bluing, and opium they have a wholesome dread. 

Women think little of the perils of childbirth, and perform the office of midwife for 

each other ; yet during labor, and for fifteen davs afterwards, the 

mother is liable to the influence of a spirit called C horde wan, 

who, appearing in the form of a cat, causes injury to the womb; to avoid which 

# jvhuvfikhar nunua akhnai c«ua colnar. * The Onions arc good laborers, but bad cooks/ .Rev J. W, Luther's MS. 
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with water into which a grain of rice is thr^n as thfe name Jjst thottght of for the child 
is announced. If the grain sinks ilie h^me is adopted, if it floaty it is rioted and 
another chosen. The nanitf of the day of the week is often given, as 1$tw&r to a boy/ 
Etwari to a girl born on Sunday, Sum&r and Sum&ri for Monday, but these are Hindu 
terms; they have no such names for the week in their own language. Most of tb<$ 
common names are, by a change of termination, adapted to male or female, as Birsa, 
Birsi, Paika, Dulki, Chamnl, Ohamri. The Or&ons attach no importance to the operation 
of tonsure, but the heads of young children are kept shorn till they are six or peven 
years of age, after which the hair is allowed to grow till the girl approaches maturity ; 
then it is incumbent on her to gather it in a knot behind, and this process enforces, 
a considerable change in her habits. As a girl with cropped head, or locks flowing, 
she may eat whatever food is given to her, no matter by whom it has been prepared, 
but when she obeys her mother's injunction to * bind her hair/ she is restricted to 
what is cooked by her own people* Young men retain this freedom of appetite till their 
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From what has already been stated relative to courtship, it will be understood that 
„ „ the marriage of children is not in 'favor amongst the Onions. 

When a young man makes up his mind to marry, his parents 
or guardians' go through a form of selection for him; but it is always a girl that he 
has already selected for himself, and between whom and him there is a perfect under- 
standing. The parents, however, have to arrange ail preliminaries, including the price 
of the damsel, which is sometimes as low as lis. 4.* In the visits that arc interchanged 
by the negociators, omens arc carefully observed by the Oraons, as by the Miindas, and 
there are, consequently, similar difficulties to be overcome ; but when all is settled, the 
bridegroom , proceeds with a large party of his friends, male and female, to the bride's 
house. Most of the males have warlike weapons, real or sham, and as they approach 
the village of the bride's family, the young men from thence emerge, also armed, as if to 
repel the invasion, and a mimic fight ensues, which, liko a dissolving view, blends 
pleasantly into a dance. In this the bride and bridegroom join, riding each on the hips 
of one of their friends. 

A bowev is constructed, in front of the residence of the bride's father, into which- the 
bride and bridegroom are carried by women, and made to stand on a curry -stone, under 
which is placed a sheaf of corn, resting on a plough yoke. Here the mystery of the 
SindAr dan is performed, but the operation is carefully screened from view, first by 
cloths thrown over the young couple, secondly by a circle of their male friends, sonic 
of whom hold up a screen cloth, while others keep guard with weapons upraised, and 
look very tierce, as if they had been told off to cut down intruders, and were quite 
prepared to do so. In Onion marriages, the bridegroom stands on the ctony- stone 
behind the bride, but, in order that this may not be deemed a concession to the female, 
his toes are so placed as to tread on her heels* The old women under the cloth are 
very particular about this, as if they were especially interested in providing that the heel 
of the woman should be properly bruised. Thus posed, the r man stretches oyer the 
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«Jicni&l Ho so or not), she performs the ceremony without turning her head, reaching back 
over her own shoulder and just touching his brow. When this is accomplished, a #au is 
fired, and then, by some arrangement, vessels full of water, placed over the bower; are 
capsissed, and the young couple, and those who stand near them, receive a drenching 
shower-bath. They now retire into an apartment prepared for them, ostensibly to change 
their clothes, but they do not emerge for some time, and when they appear they are 
saluted as man and wife. Dancing is kept up during their retirement, one of the per- 
formers executing a 'pas seul ' with a basket on her head, which is said to contain the 
trousseau. 

The Onions have no prescribed wedding garments. They do not follow the Hindu 
custom of using saffron colored robes on such occasions. The bride is attired in 
ordinary habiliments. No special pains are taken to make her lovely for the ocoasion. 
The bridegroom is more dressed than usual. He wears a long coat and a turban. Nor 
have the Onions any special days or' seasons for marriages, The ceremony may 
take place in any month of the year, but, with all natives, the hot, dry months are 
Generally selected, if possible ; there is not then much work on hand. Granaries are 
full, and they prefer those months for marching and camping out. 

When the bride reaches her husband's house, food is offered to her, but she scornfully 
or sulkily refuses to touch it, and continues in this temper till something is preserved to 
her that she considers worthy of her acceptance, then she unbends, and, smiling on. 
her new friends, eats. 

The young Onion girls always appear on friendly terms with each other, but a 

custom obtains amongst them by which the ties of friendship 

n *' ,H snp ' are made almost as binding as those of marriage. It is not 

exclusively an Or&on practice, but it is more generally resorted to by the girls of that 

trihe than by other maidens. 

Two girls feel a growing attachment for each other. They work together, sing 
together, and strive to be always together, till they grow so fond, that a sudden thought 
strikes one or other of them to say " let us swear eternal friendship." The formula 
being in Chutui Ndgpiir Hindi — "Toi nor main gui jurahi amreu phul lug&bi." Then 
each plucks flowers and neatly arranges them in the other's hair. They exchange 
necklaces and embrace, and afterwards jointly, from their own means, prepare a little 
feast, to which they invite their friends of their own sex, who are made witnesses to 
the compact, and this ceremony is considered complete. 

Prom that hour they must never address, or speak of each other, by name. The 
sworn friend is " my gui" or my flower, or something of the kind. They are as particular 
on this point as are Hindu women, not to mention the names of their husbands. 

A young man makes a demonstration of his affection for a girl in a similar fashion. 
He sticks flowers in the mass of her hack hair, and if she subsequently return the 
compliment, it is concluded that she desires a continuance of his attention. The next 
step may bo an offering to4us lady love of some nicely grilled field mice, which the 
Oraons declare to be the most delicate of food. Tender looks and squeezes whilst 
both are engaged in the dance are not much thought of. They are regarded merely 
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as the result of emotion* naturally arising from pleasant contiguity and exciting strains ; 
but when it comes to flowers an% field mice, matters loojc serious. 

The Onions are divided into tribes, and are What a recent author on the subject 
of primitive marriage calls exogamous, as are also the Mitadas-. 
Tribal divisions, j ^ ave shown above that the OrdoHs preserve very remarkably 

the symbol of the marriage by capture. The family or tribal names are usually those 
of animals or plants, and when this is the case, the flesh of some part of the animal or 
fruit of the tree is tabooed to the tribe called after it. 
The following are names of tribes : — 
Tirki ... < . . must not oat e Tirii,' young mice. 

Ekhar ... ... must not eat head of tortoise. 

Kirpotas ,., ♦.. do not eat the stomach of the pig. 

Lokrar ... . . . m wkI. not eat t igcr'a flesh. 

Kujrar ... ... must not eat oil from this tree or sit in its shade. 

"Kite. 



Gedhiiir ■ 

Khakhar ... ... , 

..,. . 1 must not eat 

jVImjnr ... ... 7 

Kerketar 



Crow. 

Eel. 

The bird so willed. 



..J 

Barar ... ..J miwt not eat from the leaves of the Htm 9 Inilku*. 

(Thm? are used ns plates). 

There is no such tiling as slavery among the Onions, many are in a position to 
employ farm laborers, and those arc generally engaged for the year. They receive their 
food daily, and two or three rupees for the year's work, the last instalment of which is 
always pa*id at the Saturnalia called the Mtfgh festival. 

The Onions have adopted all the Munda dance?* and improved on thorn. They have 
one called the Onion's jadura, which is quite a refinement on 

ttruesttm music. ^^ ordinary jadura, most complicated in step and figure, hut 

the movements in it are executed with wonderful precision by girls accustomed to 
dance it together. They commence at a very early age to learn' this accomplishment. 
Children may be seen practising their steps whose powers of toddling are hut rudi- 
mentary. They positively dance as soon as they can walk, and sing as soon as they can 
talk. Their voices arc more musical than those of the generality of native children. 
They are naturally accurate timists, and have good ears; and the choir singing in parts 
of the Onion and Munda converts is most remarkable. They acquire with facility, and 
sing correctly, pieces of sacred music, that very few English parish church choirs would 
attempt. 

The tribe I am treating of are seen to best advantage at .the great national -dance 
meetings called J&tras. They are attended by all classes of the people, out the 
most conspicuous groups are those that come from the Or&on, or fros^bfeOrilon-Mtinda 
villages. - 0^S . 

The J&tras are held on appointed days, once a year, at'diffcr^^pi^-^weiK as 
convenient centres. They are generally large mango .groves in l^^%icini|y of cM 
villages, formerly the head quarters of the Parlifi, and on the eveni|^preoeding the 
gathering, there is a sacrifice to the tutelary spirit, folhwved by a )^6^1 in the; 
village, and the elders of that village are sure to be all vety di!Un^^^i>lbWinfi 
morning. * 
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As a signal to the country round, tho flags of each village are brought out and set 
up on the road that leads to the place of meeting. . this incites the young men and 
maidens to hurry through their morning work and look up their Jiitrb, dresses which are 
by no means ordinary attire. Those who have some miles to go put up their finery *in a 
bundle to keep it fresh and (dean, and proceed to some tank or stream in the vicinity of 
the tryst grove, and about two o'clock in the afternoon may be seen all around groups 
of girls laughingly making their toilettes in the open air, and young men in separate 
parties similarly employed. When they are ready, the drums are beaten, huge horns are 
blown, and thus summoned, the group from each village forms its procession. In front 
are young men with swords and shields or other weapons, the village standard bearers 
with their flags and boys waving yaks' tails, or bearing poles with fantastic arrangements 
.ol* garlands and wreaths intended to represent umbrellas of dignity. Sometimes a man 
riding on a wooden horse is carried horse and all by his friends as the llaja, and others 
assume the form of, or paint themselves up to represent, certain beasts of prey. Behind 
this motley group the main body form compactly together as a close column of dancers 
in alternate ranks of boys and girls, and thus they enter the grove where the meeting is 
held iu a cheery, dashing style, wheeling and countermarching, and forming lines, 
circles, and columns with grace and precision, The dance with these movements is 
called Khariah, and it is considered to bn an Orion rather than a Muuda dance, 
though M linda girls join in it. When they enter the grove, the different groups join and 
dance the Khariah together, forming one vast procession and then a monstrous circle. 
The drums and musical instruments are laid aside, and it is by the voices alone tnat the 
time is given; but as many hundreds, nay, thousands join, the effect is graud. In 
serried ranks so closed up that they appear jammed, they circle round in file, all keeping 
perfect step, but at regular intervals the strain is terminated by a 'liururu/ which 
reminds one of Paddy's 'huroosh' as he *' welts the floor/' and at the same moment they 
all face inwards and simultaneously jumping up come down on the ground w\l\x a 
resounding stamp that marks the finale of the movement, but only for a momentary 
pause. One voice with a startling yell takes up the strain again, a fresh start is made, 
and after gyrating thus till they tire of it, the ring breaks up, and separating into village 
groups they perform other dances independently till near sunset, then all go dancing home, 

I have seen J&tras that were attended by not less than five thousand villagers, all 
in the happiest frame of mind, as if nothing could occur to ruffle the perfect good 
humour of each individual of the multitude. The elders are often muddled with beer, 
but never cross in their cups, and the young people are merry from excitement. The 
shopkeepers from the neighbouring towns attend and set up stalls, so that it becomes , 
a kind of fair at .xyfricji business in sweets and trinkets is brisk. 

The banncgflMBabited at the Jatras are relies of the old Parlid system. Properly it 

i'*L& * s no * ever y village, but every Parha that may bear a distinctive 

^|^ ^^ ^^ .^ j g a aasm feHi 9 if the ancient device of one village is 

improperly assui^g^fby another. The banners are triangular in shape and of unusual 

pize. They fly tlnR plain white, plain red, and striped red and white. I have never 

ifeen any form <^jByt f oss. 

It is not»fffl|ttdfrequent occurrence in Ordon dances for the free joyous movements 
one or y8|f^e girls \o be suddenly transformed into involuntarily spasmodic 
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action, somawhufc akin, to the demoniacal possession by Gansh&m, described in a previous 
chapter, and probably not far removed from what are known in some Christian ; eotuitrw». 
as 'exaltations' in so-called revivals! Young girls of nervous temperameiit ate most liable 
to these attacks. After dancing for some time, the motions of head* body, and legs appear 
to become intensified and cease to be voluntary, and though the girl seized usually 
drops, the violent rolling and nodding of the head and movements of the limbs continue. 
The bystanders in the belief that they are dealing with the spirit by whom the girl is, 
possessed unmercifully pummel her till she ceases to struggle, then after a few minutes 
of utter prostration, she revives, and resumes her place amongst the dancers as if 
nothing had happened. It is said, there is one particular strain which girls cannot long 
sing without being thus affected. I believe, it is the song which usually accompanies 
the patting of the ground movement described in the account of the Munda dances. 
The religion of the Qrftons is of a composite order. They have no doubt retained 
some portion of the belief that they brought with them to Chutid 
c wull# Ndgpur, but coalescing with the Miindas and joining in their 

festivals and acts of public worship, they to a certain extent took up their ideas on 
religion and blended them with their own. There is, however, a material distinction 
between the religious systems of the two people. The Miindas have no symbols and 
make no representations of their gods ; the Onions and all the cognates whom I have 
met with have always some visible object of worship, though it may be but a stone or a 
wooden pwst, or a lump of earth. Like the Miindas, they acknowledge a Supreme God, 
adored as Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Holy One, who is manifest in the sun, and they 
regard Dharmesh as a perfectly pure, beneficent being, who created us and would in his 
goodness and mercy preserve us, but that his benevolent designs are thwarted by 
malignant spirits whom mortals must propitiate, as Dharmesh cannot or does not inter- 
fere, if the spirit of evil onee fastens upon us. It is, therefore, of no use to pray to 
Dharmesh or to offer sacrifices to him; so though aeknowi edged, recognised, and rever- 
enced, he is neglected, whilst the malignant spirits are adored. Here we have a savage's 
solution of the antagonistic principles of good and evil, happiness and misery, and not a 
bad illustration of what untutored man, with no aspirations beyond this life, may 
imagine. How, they reason, could a benevolent and omniscient Creator subject his 
creatures to suffering ? yet suffer they do, often without fault of their own, and to cause 
this there must be other powers at work, who act independently of and in opposition to 
the Creator. These malignant spirits afflict us, because (as children learn that dogs bark 
and bite) tf it is their nature to do so/ I do not think that Onions have an idea that 
their sins are visited on them either in this world or in a world to come. It is not 
because they are wicked that their children or their cattle die, or their crops fail, or 
they suffer in body, it is only because some malignant demon has a spite against thorn, 
or is desirous of fleecing them. Their ideas of sin are limited. Thou shall not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour, 
is about as much of the decalogue as they would subscribe to. It is doubtful if they 
see any moral guilt in 'murder, though hundreds of them have suffered the 'extreme, 
penally of the law for this crime. They are ready to take Kfe on very slight provocation,;- 
and in the gratification of their revenge an innocent child is as likely to suffer " tf W 
the actual offender. There is one canon of the Mosaical law that the^in forrilgrj 
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>$goi»^ live/' I hare dwelt an this 

wtyjeot in tapeatmg of the M&udas, wad need only say that the Or&ons are quite as 
l&vetemte against reputed witches as the M&ndas, and if left to themselves, the life of 
elderly jfemales would be very insecure* As it is, a suspected old woman (and sometimes 
a young one, especially if she be thft daughter of a suspected old one) is occasionally 
condemned, well drubbed, and turned out of the village, and she does not always 
survive the treatment she is subjected to. If we analyse the views of most of the Oraou 
converts to Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence of their 
pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives that first led them to become catechu- 
mens. The Supreme Being who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. They consider that, 

in consequence of this guardianship, the witches and bhuts have 
no power over Christians, and it is, therefore, good for them to 
join that body. They are taught that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice 
has been made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact reduce their 
live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp at this notion, and long afterwards 
when they understand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away oC sin "by the, 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds most dwell. 

I have not found amongst the pagan Or&ons a trace of the high moral code that 
their cousins of the B&jmahal hills are said to have accepted. I consider that they have 
no belief whatever in a future state, whilst to the Rajraah&lis is attributed a profound 
system of metempsychosis. The Onions carry that doctrine no further than to suppose 
that men who are killed by tigers become tigers, but for other people cfeath is an 
annihilation. As the sole object of their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of the 
demons who are ever thwarting the benevolent intentions of Dharmesh, they have no 
notion of a service of thanksgiving ; and so far, wo may regard the religion of the 
Mtindas as of a higher order than theirs. When suffering or misfortune befall a man, 
he consults an augur c Ojha' as to the instrument of his affliction, and acts according 
to the advice given. The Ojha has it in his power to denounce a mortal or a particular 
devil. The method employed has been described in the account of the Mundas, and the 

result is the same. If a follow-boing is denounced, it is said 
a» mg on < evi a. ^^ ^ ^ caused his familiar to possess and afflict the sufferer, 

and the denounced is seized and tortured, or beaten, to force him to effect the expulsion 
of the evil spirit. But the family or village Uhtit may be accused ; the Ojha, under 
inspiration, of course, decides what is to be sacrificed, and frequently ruins, if he does 
not cure, the patient consulting him. In the process of propitiation, the fetish nature of 
the Oraon system is shown. The sorcerer produces a small image of mud, and on it 
sprinkles a few grains of rice. If fowls are to be the victims, they are placed in front of 
this image, and if they peck at the rice it indicates that the particular devil is satisfied 
with the intention of his votaries, and the sacrifice proceeds. The flesh of the animals 
killed is appropriated by the sorcerer, so it is his interest to have a hecatomb, if possible. 

In regard to the names and attributes of the devils, the Or&ons who live with 
M&mdas sacrifice to Marang Biirti and all the Mt'mda Dongas. 

jimor 01 1««. ^^ Or&ons on tbe western portion of the plateau, where there 

a$e few Mundas, ignore the Bongas, and pay their devotion to Darhfi, the Sarna Burhi 

3 o. 
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(lady of the grove), and the village Bhiita, who have various names. Chanda, or Chandi, 
is the god or goddess of the chase and is always invoked preparatory to starting on great 
hunting expeditions. Any bit of rook, or stone, or excrescence on a rock, serves to 
represent this deity. The hill near Lodhma, known to the Mundas as Marang Buru, is 
held in great reverence by the Oraons. To the spirit of the hill, whom they call Baranda, 
they give bullocks and buffaloes, especially propitiating him as the Bh4t t who when 
malignantly inclined frustrates God's designs of sending rain in due season to fertilize the 

earth. 

In some parts of the country Parha is almost the only spirit they propitiate. If 
fowls are offered to him, they must be of divers colors, but once in three years he 
should have a sheep from his votaries ; and once in the same period a buffalo, of which 
the Ojha or Pahn gets a quarter. The Oraon must always have something material to 
worship, and for DarM a representation of a ploughshare is sot up on an altar dedicated 
to him, and renewed every three years. 

Besides this superstitious dread of the spirits above named, the Orion's imagination 
tremblingly wanders in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, 
G losts. river, and grove is haunted. They believe that women who die in 

childbirth become ghosts, called Chorail,* and such ghosts are frequently met hovering 
about the tombstones, always clad in robes of white, their faces fair and lovely, but with 
backs black as charcoal, and inverted feet ; that is, they walk with their heels in front : 
they lay hold of passers-by and wrestle with them, and tickle them, and he is lucky, 
indeed, who, thus caught, escapes without permanent injuries. If, however, the man be 
brave and resolute, he may always overcome the ghost, but if the person caught is some 
luckless wight returning from a fair or dance, who, like Tarn O'Shanter, had been 
"drinking divinely," woe betide him! He is found next morning senseless, with a 
twisted neck, and the services of a sorcerer, or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again. 

Towards Lohardagga many Oraons take the name of Bhagat, the corruption of 
Bhakt, and attach themselves to some Brahman or Gosam who 
mgn s. g. vcs theia « Mantras.' The Bhagats, without absolutely aban- 

doning the religious observances of their ancestors, adopt the worship of Siva or 
Mahadeo ; have in their houses, or on their premises, the usual monolithic emblem of 
that deity, and keep brazen images of Ganesh and other Hindu gods. The Bhagats 
rather discourage tho unrestricted intercourse between the youth of the two sexes that 
their ancestors smiled upon, and do their best to keep their girls from joining in the 
dances, but the young men heed not the injunctions of the elders on this point, and the 
girls evade them as much as possible. The Bhagats conform to Hindu notions regarding 
what should be considered clean and unclean for food, aad they will not eat or drink 
with the people of their own tribe who are not Bhagats. I have been informed by a 
Christian convert, who formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in some villages.: 
near Lohardagga, they annually make an image of a man in wood, put clothes and 
ornaments on it, and present it before the altar of a Mahadeo. The person who officiates 
as priest on the occasion says :— " O, Mahadeo, we sacrifice this man to you according to 
ancient customs. Give us rain in due season, and a plentiful harvest." Then, with one 

* From Bcv. Mr. Lather's M.S. ~~ " " 
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stroke of the axe, the head of the image is cut off, and the body is removed and buried. 

The Gonds make a similar offering to their Baradeo, and it is not always in effi#y that 

the human sacrifice is made- There are grounds for concluding that the practice 'was 

observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origin. t 

The Onions and Mtindas keep the same festivals, but, according to Mr. Luther, 

the Karm is, with the former, the most important. It is cele- 

Fettmb. brated when the time arr i ves f or planting out the rice grown 

in seed beds, and is observed by Hindus, as well as by Kola, and other tribes. On the 
first day of the feast, the villagers must not break their fast till certain ceremonies 
have been performed. In the evening, a party of young people, of both sexes, proceed 
to the forest, and cut a young Karma tree, or the branch of one, bearing which they 
return in trumph, — dancing, and singing, and beating drums, — and plant it in the middle 
of the i Akhra/ After the performance of a sacrifice to the Karma Deota by the P&hn, 
the villagers feast, and the night is passed in dancing and revelry. Next morning all 
may be seen at an early hour in holiday array ; the elders in groups, under the fine old 
tamarind trees that surround the Akhra ; and the youth of both sexes, arm-linked in 

a huge circle, dancing round the Karma tree, which, festooned 
with garlands, decorated with strips of colored cloth and sham 
bracelets and necklets of plaited straw, and with the bright faces and merry laughter of 
the young people encircling it, reminds one of the gift-bearing tree so often introduced 
at our own great festival, and suggests the probability of some remote connection 
between the two. Preparatory to the festival, the daughters of the head won of the 
village cultivate blades of barley in a peculiar manner. The seed is sown in mSist, sandy 
soil, mixed with a quantity of turmeric, and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale 
yellow, or primrose color. On the Karma day, these blades are taken up by the roots, 
as if for transplanting, and carried in baskets by the fair cultivators to the Akhra. 
They approach the Karma tree, and, prostrating themselves reverentially, place before 
it some of the plants. They then go round the company, and, like bridesmaids distri- 
buting wedding* favors, present to each person a few of the yellow barley blades, and all 
soon appear, wearing, generally in their hair, this distinctive decoration of the festival. 
Then all join merrily in the Karma dances, and malignant, indeed, must bo the lihiil 
who is not propitiated by so attractive an ovation. The morning revel closes with the 
removal of the Karma ; it is taken away by the merry throng and thrown into a stream 
or a lank, but after another feast, dancing and drinking are resumed; and on the 
following morning, the effects of the two nights dissipation are often, I fear, very 
palpable. 

At the Karma feast, the children are all presented with new garments, but, lightly 
clad as they are, the expense of this to paterfamilias is not ruinous. 

I have noticed that this festival is celebrated by Hindus as well as by the tribes 
I am describing, and the authority for observing it is a passage in the Bhavishya 
Purina, of which Balm K&lid&s P&lit has kindly favored mo with a translation. 

Narod having asked by what actions and ' vratas ' (religious observances), virtue, 
wealth, desire, and final emancipation, are to be attained, N&rain replies : — 

" There was a beautiful, city named Bur&nashi, where a highly respectable Br&hman, 
named Dev Surma, resided. lie had two sons, the elder named Karma, and the younger 
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Dharma. One day Dev Burma informed his sons that he wished to make w& to them 
his property, and" devote the remainder of his life to meditation on a future state, and 
ho accordingly divided between them all that he possessed. In a snort time after 
receiving his share, Karma, by his extravagance, was reduced to such indigence, that 
he was obliged to resort to begging for his subsistence. One day, the wife of Karma 
Surma said to her husband, "Oh, my lord ! please go to-day to your brother who is rich 
and wealthy". Her husband, according to her words, went to his brother's house. On 
that day Dharma Surma was employed in the field with his laborers in transplanting 
the rice plants. Karma engaged himself in the work with them. When the sun set 
and fearful night approached, Dharma, after taking his meal in the field, went home. 
Karma Surma waited as a servant with the laborers at his door, but his rich brother 
gave him neither rice nor paddy. Much depressed, he was returning home, when, on 
his way, he saw some males and females of the village worshipping the Karma tree, by 
adorning it with flags and flowers, and presenting it with naivedya, (oblation) incense 
and other articles. He asked them what was the object of this * vrata.' They told him 
that it would avert all kinds of misfortune, and that whoever, after fasting, properly per- 
formed it, seldom suffered from distress. Hearing this, he returned home, and told all to 
his wife, who joyfully received this account of the vrata, and made a vow to perform it. 
Accordingly, on the eleventh lunar day of the increasing moon of Bhadra, just at night-fall, 
Karma Surma and his wife planted the Karma tree and rice plants together in the 
yard of the house and worshipped it, keeping a lamp burning, and offering sandal, 
flowers, naivedya, and incense, and giving money to the Brabmans. By performing this 
chief of vratas, he obtained enormous wealth. Thus, those who with their wives perform 
this ceremony, become rich and happy in this world; and their sons and grandsons 
become rich and happy too ; and all ultimately go to the heaven of the Gods !" 

My simple Onions are only intent on obtaining a good harvest, and that is, doubt- 
less, the original motive for the feast. It is noticeable in the above passage, that it 
does not profess to explain the origin of the ceremony, but shows how a Brahman was 
first induced to imitate what he had seen the people of the country performing ; and 
considering how the territory in which tho custom most prevails is inhabited, and the 
deep interest taken in the feast by the non-Aryan tribes, we may infer that tho 
narrative of the Furana is to explain how a festival of the aboriginal people was adopted 
by Hindus. The necessity of the females of the family joining in the ceremony is 
against its Hindu origin, and all tho observances have a geniality about them, and, at the 
same time, a decorum which are not usually characteristic of Hindu, Furanic, or 
Tantric rites. 

The ,' Karma' or ' Kulikadamba' is the Nauclea parvifolia. I do not know what 
attributes the tree possesses to render it so sacred, but it is singular to find it prom- 
inently noticed in botanical works, as a native of the Konkans, from whence the Oxaons 
are said to be derived. One of the Furanas, explaining why this tree is to be worship- 
ped, tells us that Krishna delighted in climbing it, and concealing himself in its dense 
foliage. From a Kadamba tree he leaped into the serpents' pool, and subdued the snake 
king Kaiiya 

Viuluiu Purina, Wilson's translation, Chapter VII. 
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The Orifcms have some observances during the Sarhul festival that differ a little 
from those of the Mundas. Their idea is that, at this season, 

Tho SarMi icabviO. ^ marriage of * Dharti/ the earth, is celebrated, and this cannot 
be done till the Sal trees give the flowers for the ceremony. It takes place, $hen, 
towards the end of March, or beginning of April, bat any day whilst the Sal trees are in 
blossom will answer. On the day fixed, the villagers accompany their Pdhn to the 
Sarna, the sacred grove, a remnant of the old Sal forest in which the Or&ons locate a 
popular deity called the Sarna Burhi, or woman of the grove, corresponding with the 
1 Jdhir Era' and Desauli of the Mundas. To this dryad, who is supposed to have great 
influence on the rain, (a superstition not unlikely to have been founded on the import- 
ance of trees as cloud compellers,) the Palm, arriving with his party at the grove, offers 
live fowls. These are afterwards cooked with rice, and a small quantity of the food is 
»iven to each person present. They then collect a. quantity of 841 flowers, and return 
laden with them to the village. Next day the Palm, with some of the males of the 
village, pays a visit to every house, carrying the flowers in a wide open basket. The 
females of each house take out water to, wash his feet as ho approaches, and, kneeling 
before him, make a most respectful obeisance. He then dances with them, and places 
over the door of the house, and in the hair of the women, some of the Sal flowers. The 
moment that this is accomplished, they throw the contents of their water vessels over 
his venerable person, heartily dousing the man whom, a moment before, they were 
treating with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold they p'y him 
with as much of the home brew as he can drink, consequently, his reverence is generally 
"loriously drunk before he completes his round. The feasting and beer drinking now 
become general, and after the meal, the youth of both sexes, decked with Sal flowers 
(they make an exceedingly becoming head-dress), flock to the Akhra, and dance all night 
and best part of next day. 

Where a death ooeurs in an Oraon family it is made known to the village by the 
loud lamentations of the women, who loosen their hair, a demonstration of grief which 

appears to prevail in all countries, and cry vigorously. They 

Funeral eereiwmu*. ^ ^ ^ body on the common cot, called ' churpiii,' and after 

washing it carefully, convey it to the appointed burning place, covered with a new 
cloth, and escorted by all the villagers, male and female, who are not, for some reason, 
unable to attend. In some families the funeral procession proceeds with mush;, but 
others dislike this custom, and nothing is heard but the cries of the women. Arrived 
at the place where the funeral pile has been prepared, the body is again washed, and 
the nearest relations of the deceased make offerings of rice, and put rice into the mouth 
of the corpse, and some i>ut pice or other coin. The body is then placed on the pile 
and anointed, and further offerings of rice are made, and the pile is ignited by a father 
or mother, a wife or a husband. When the body has been consumed, notice is giveu 
iuthe village, and there is another collection of friends and relatives to collect the 
charred bones which remain. These are placed in a new earthen vessel, and ceremoni- 
ously taken to the village, and as the procession returns, parched riee is dropped on 
the road to mark the route selected. The cinerary urn is suspended to a post erected 
in front of the deceased's late residence, the guests are feasted, and the party then 

breaks up. 

«j it 
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in the month of December or January next ensuing, the friends and relations are 
nil again collected to witness the disposal of the bones, in the place that, from the first 
establishment of the community, has been appropriated to the purpose. This is a point 
on \vhieh the Onions are exceedingly tenacious, and even when one of them dies 
far from his home, his relations will, if possible, sooner or later, recover the fragments of 
his bones, and hear them back to the village, to be deposited with the ashes of his 
ancestors. The burial ground is always near a river, stream, or tank* As the proces- 
sion proceeds with music to this place, offerings of rice are continually thrown over 
the cinerary urn till it is deposited in the grave prepared for it, and a large, flat stone 
placed over it. Then all must bathe, and after paying the musicians, the party returns 
to the village. The money that was placed in the mouth of the corpse, and afterwards 
saved from the ashes, is the fee of the musicians. The person who carried the bones to 
the grave has to undergo purification by incense, and the sprinkling of water. It is 
to be observed that this ceremony occurs in each village but once in the year, and on 
the appointed day the ashes of all who have died during the year are simultaneously 
relegated to their final resting place. No marriage can take place in a village whilst the 
bones of the dead are retained there. The most ardent lovers must patiently await the 
day of sepulture.* The marriage season commences shortly after it 

The Or&ons, if not the most virtuous, are about the most cheerful of the human 
race. Their lot is not a particularly happy one. Not one of their own people now 

" , , . occupies a position which would give him the power to protect, 

Conclusion. . * -. „ ' 

or influence to elevate them from the state of degradation 
into which a majority of the tribe have long ago fallen. They submit to be told 
that they were especially created as a laboring class. They have had this so often 
dinned into their cars, that they believe and admit it; and I have known instances 
of their abstaining from claiming, as authorised by law, commutation for the forced 
labor exacted by their landlords, because they considered that they were born to it. 
There are indeed some amongst them, stern yeomen, who cling with tenacity to the 
freeholds they have inherited, and will spend all they possess, even their life's blood 
(and peradventure shed blood) in defending them, but the bulk of the people seldom 
rise in their own country, above the position of cottiers and laborers. There the value of 
labor has not risen in proportion to the advance that has taken place in other parts of 
India, and Oraons are easily induced to migrate for a time to other climes, even to 
regions beyond the great * black water/ where their work is better remunerated. But 
those who return with wealth thus accumulated, regard it not. They spend in a month 
what, would have made them comfortable for life, and relapse into their lot of labor 
and penury, as if they had never had experience of independence and plenty. 1 believe 
they relish work, if the task-master be not over-exacting. Oi\1ons sentenced to im- 
prisonment without labor, as sometimes happens, for offences against the excise laws, 
insist on joining the laboring gangs, and wherever employed, if kindly treated, they 
labor as if they felt an interest in the work. In cold weather or hot, rain or sun, they 
go cheerfully about it, and after some nine or ten hours of toil, (seasoned with a little 
play and chaff amongst themselves,) they return blithely h#me, in flower decked groups, 

* Which is called ' Ilndburi/ 
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holding each other by the hand or round the waist, and singing. When I first saw 
them, this struck me as a very noteworthy characteristic ; for, as a rulo, the working 
classes of all countries, especially in India, move unsociably in Indian file. It is only 
people of fine organization, and gentle nurture, and the aborigines of Chutia N&gpur, 
who voluntarily walk abreast and linked together in line. The Oraons have acquired 
this habit from their naturally genial dispositions, and their dancing drills and parades. 

Section 2.— The Malkrs— Pauaiius or Htllmkn of JUjmaiial. 

The Bujmahal hill country extends from the batiks of the Gauges at SegrfgalH, 

(koiempfaic*! extant. in LatLtude 25 ' 15 ' north » and longitude 87" 3' east, to the 
Brahmani river, and the boundary of the Birbhum district, a 
distance of seventy miles. To the south of the Brahmani the hills continue to the river 
Dwarka as the Ramgarh hills of the Birbhum district. 

It has been often asserted that the Rujmalml hills are a continuation of, and that 
they form the northern and eastern limit of, the Vindhyan range ; but this has not 
been confirmed by more recent and detailed examination, for particulars of which 
I am indebted to Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Ball observes that " physically, both the Ittijmahal and Rfnngarh hills may be 
regarded as forming an isolated group, the north-eastern extremity of which constitutes 
the turning point of the Ganges. 

Phijtsically, these hills are quite detached from the Vindhyan rawe. 

Geologically, there is nothing in common between them. The Vindhyan being com- 
posed of quartzite sandstone, limestones, and shales of great age, and the Uajmahal hills 
of overflowing basaltic trap of comparatively recent age, which rests upon coal mea- 
sures, and metamorphic (gneissosc) rocks." 

The measures taken to separate the liajmahal hills from the eircumadjacont 
country with the view of terminating the disputes and collisions which were constantly 
occurring between the proprietors of estates in the plains and the hillmcii or FaMrias, 
have already been detailed in. my account of the Santals. By this measure, which was 
carried out in A. P. 1832, the chief proprietary right in this interesting country has 
centred in the Government, and the authorities were empowered to deal with the claims 
on the soil, preferred by the hill people, in an equitable and liberal spirit. 

Hound the skirts of the lulls a cordon was drawn embracing a tract called, 
. from that circumstance, the IMman-i-koh; and on the hills 

e maM ' an# within this line reside the M&lers, or Malairs, who may be 

allowed to designate themselves as the • asaV or true, Pahtirias. The skirts and 
valleys of the D&man are occupied by Santals, whose settlement in this part of the 
country is Comparatively recent. 80 long as the new colonists confine themselves to 
the Lowlands, tlie FahArias, from their lofty eyries, look down on their rapidly in- 
creasing cultivation with indifference, but the slightest attempt on the part of the 
Santa Is to encroach on the hills, arouses their jealousy, and ensures the expulsion 
of the intruder. Sometimes, indeed, they watch, with chuckling complacency, the 
labors of a Santal, who, presuming 'that silence means consent, has been beguiled 
into clearing for a short distance the slopes of the hills, but the moment he commences 
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to cultivate, he finds from very significant threats that he must withdraw, and leave the 
hillmen to profit by his toil. 

Dr. Buchanan estimated the Mdlers at 85,340 souls ; hut the SajAwal, or Native 
Superintendent, told hira that there were, in all, 80,000 houses, which would give a 
population of not less than 400,000. 

The R&jmabalis describe themselves as divided into clans, hut from all the inform- 
ation I have been able to procure- on this subject, I am inclined to define the 
divisions as sectarian rather than tribal, arising from some having been indoctrinated with 
Hindu notions of purity in the matter of food, whilst others retain their liberty -of 
conscience and appetite. 

The MAlers call themselves the Asal Fah&rias, because they have not subjected 
themselves to any restrictions in regard to what they eat. The people of the southern, 
or R&mgarh, hills, called M&l, have another division called Kiimhars, who abstain from 
cow's flesh, from flesh of animals which die a natural death, and will not partake of food 
that has not been cooked by themselves ; repudiate all notions of consanguinity with the 
impure feeding Northerners, to whom they apply the term Chit, which is probably 
the reverse of complimentary. I have no doubt that they have, besides the above, the 
usual family or tribal distinctions, but they have not been noticed. 

The Malas of the Pur&na topographical lists have been variously placed by 
commentators. Professor Wilson referring to the position assigned to the Mdla of 
Kfiliddsa's poem, the Meghu Data, places it in Chattisgarh ; Colonel Wilford assigns as 
the position of the country or people Malabhiim in Midnapore, We have no reason 
for supposing that the R&jmahfil M&lers came from that eastern district, but with 
reforence to the Onion tradition of the western origin of the tribe, wo might assume 
that the Mdlavas of the Vishnu Purana, supposed to be the people of M&lwd, the 
country to the north of the Vindhyan range, between Bundolkhand and Gujr&t, were 
the prototypes of our Rtijmalwil Paluirias. We have a tribe called Mai or Mar, scattered 
over Sirgtija, Pal&mau, Belounja, &c., who are now a thoroughly Hinduised people, and 
resemble Hindus in appearance. They declare, they came originally from M&iwd; 
it is said by them, and of them, that they at one time formed the bulk of the population 
in Pal&mau, but there are very few there now. M&twd is the chief seat of the Blui 
race, who are considered aborigines of that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, 
and our Pah&rias and Bhils cognates. 

Although the Mdlers were the first of the aboriginal tribes of Bengal that were 
prominently noticed by the officers of the Hast India Company, our information 
regarding their customs and ethnic peculiarities are derived almost entirely from a 
monograph by Lieutenant T. Shaw, published in 1795, A, IX, in vol. IV of the Asiatic 
Researches. The accurate investigator and topographer, Dr. Buchanan, refers us to 
that paper, instead of giving us his own observation ; and another more modern enquirer, 
the late Colonel Walter Sherwill, who surveyed the hills, acknowledges that, for most of 
the information regarding the customs and religion of the tribe given by him, he is 
indebted to Lieutenant Shaw. 

I have never had an opportunity of personal intercourse with them, and am, 
therefore, entirely dependent on the writers above mentioned, and some manuscript notes 
which have been kindly drawn up at my request by Mr. William Atkinson of BdjinahaiL 
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From all I can learn the Malers have no traditions throwing any real light on their 
,„ ,. . r . . history. They do not endorse the storv of their common origin 

lrauition* of origin, J * * ^ 

with the Onions and migration with them from the west, pre- 
served by tiro latter people ; on the contrary, they aver that the human race was first 
produced on the hills to which they cling. This is their tradition, as related by Lieu- 
tenant Shaw;— 

" Seven brothers were sent from Heaven U* people the earth, the eldest fell sick 
whilst the remainder were preparing a great least. It was arranged that each was to 
take of the food that he preferred and go to the place he had chosen to live in. One 
took goat's flesh and went to a distant country, and his progeny are Hindus; another, 
from whom the Musalm&ns are descended, took flesh of all kinds, except pork. It is not 
stated what, the third took, but he originated the Kharwars. The fourth took hog's 
flesh, went north, and from him sprang the Kiratis ; a fifth became the ancestor of the 
Kawdir (? ICoda, Kora, Kola, tank-digging Kols). The sixth took food of all kinds and 
went far away, and it was not known what had become of him till the English appeared, 
when it was at once concluded that they were the descendants of the omnivorous 
brother. The seventh brother was named Mdlair ; he was the eldest who was sick ; they 
gave him all kinds of food in an old dish, thus he became an outcast, and w r as left in the 
hills, where, finding neither clothes nor means of subsistence, lie arid his people neces- 
sarily became thieves, and continued in that vocation till taught better by Mr. Cleveland' ' ! 

This wild legend is only useful as indicating the people with whom the Malers have 
successively come into contact. They recognise, and attempt to account for, the 
existence of Kiratis, Kharwiirs, Kols, Hindus, Muhammadans, and the English, but 
apparently none of their own cognates were known to them. The story gives us no clue 
to migrations, but the Onion tradition brings the whole nation gradually from the 
Western Ghats to Ilohtas, where it is said they were established for a long period, till 
attacked and driven out by Aryans. They divided into two parties, one selecting the 
llajmahal hills, the other, the highlands of Jh/trkhand or Chutia Nagprfr, as their place 
of refuge. They assign to this flight from Kohtas a comparatively recent period, making 
out that their conquerors were Muhammadans, but this is inconsistent with the more* 
reliable accounts we have of the long sojourn of the Onions in Chutia Nagpiir. 

Before they had been weaned from lawless pursuits by the judicious treatment of 
Mr. Cleveland and other British Officers, the Paharias appear to have boon left to their 
own notions of Government, and though, according to Lieutenant Shaw, they possessed a 
code of ethics of singularly elevated tone, their practices are represented as utterly savage 
and cruel. We are told that if a man of one village had a claim on a person subject to 
a different Manjhi, and settlement w r as evaded, he made application to his own chief, who 
assembled his vassals and seized the offender after plundering the village in which he 
resided. The plunder was appropriated by the chief and his followers. The accused was 
detained until his relations paid what had been originally claimed with costs; the costs in- 
eluding full compensation to the persons who in the raid on the village had been pillaged. 

Tinder the Muhammadan Government, the inhabitants of the R&jinaMl hills were 
the terror of the surrounding country; but they wore encouraged in predatory habits by 
the zamind&rg at the foot of the lulls, who invited the chiefs to plunder neighbouring 
estates, giving them a passage through their territory for the purpose, ou condition of 

3 s 
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getting the lion's share of the spoil. Thus tempted and encouraged, they grew (as they 
themselves admit) to live on plunder, and not only were the roads near the hills 
unsafe, hut boats on the Ganges hugged the northern bank of the river to avoid them, 
tinder the British Government a corps of Light Infantry was specially organised to keep 
these mountaineers in order, the two successive commandants of which were the first to 
impress the hillmen with a new sense of their obligations to the rulers of the country 
and to pave the way for their submission to Mr. Augustus Cleveland** who to this day 
is revered by them as their great benefactor and reclaimer. 

Mr. Cleveland's plan appears to have been to preservers far as possible, their system 
of self-government, and to utilize the rude administrative machinery that he found in 
existence. On condition of their becoming responsible for the good behaviour of their 
adherents, the chiefs were salaried according to their rank. The head of a 'Tappah't 
received ten rupees a month, his deputy three rupees, and the Miinjhi, or head, of each 
village two rupees, 

Further to secure their co-operation, Mr. Cleveland formed from their young men 
a regiment of archers, 1,000 strong; and within two years from their first formation, they 
had so gained his confidence, that he gave them fire-arms, and they became the Bhagal- 
pur hill-rangers; which were in existence till disbanded on the reorganization of the 
Native Army after the mutiny in 3857. 

The difficulties experienced by the Government of the East India Company in 
origin of the Non-Kcpiifr baling with the Mjmahdl hillmen, and the exceptional 
iiou attorn. measures they found it necessary to resort to, first opened their 

eyes to tl\e fact that their laws, however wise, were not applicable to all their subjects. 
Thus originated the Non-Regulation system. We have this enunciated in the preamble 
to Regulation 1 of 1790, which is worth quoting for the brief and reliable account it 
gives of the condition of the tribe. 

"The hills situated to the south and west of llajmalnil, and other parts of the district 
n lf , „ , riwiui of Bhagalpur, are inhabited by a distinct race of people, entirely 

Preamble ioReg. 1 oi 17%. ° l * l r * 

diifenng in manners, customs, and religion, from the inhabitants 
of the circumjacent country, and who, as far as can be traced, never acknowledged the 
authority of the Native Government." 

" Being destitute of manufactures, and but little acquainted with agriculture, they 
subsisted principally by plunder; and their incursions into the low country, which 
were attended by every species of cruelty, had almost desolated the districts to which 
thev had extended." 

In consideration of their uncivilized state, and entire ignorance of the language,} 
laws, and customs of the Hindus and Muhaiiunadans, it way determined, on the I4th of 
June 1782, that the inhabitants of the hills should not be subject to the ordinary 
tribunals; but that all crimes and misdemeanours should be tried by an assembly of 
their chiefs, under the superintendence of the Magistrate, who was ordered, in particular 
cases, to report the sentence passed by the assembly for the revision of the Governor- 
(ieneral ia Council. 



* Collector uf Bhagalpiir, died A. D. 1784. | t A local division comprising several village*. 
X Iii Mr. Cleveland 1 ** time. 
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The Regulation provided that the "Magistrate should commit all important cases to 
be tried before an assembly of hill chiefs. He was to attend the trial as Superintend- 
ing Officer, and confirm or modify the sentence, if not exceeding fourteen years' im- 
prisonment. Higher sentences were referred to the Nizamat Adawlat, as the Supreme 
Criminal Court was then called. This unusual procedure was followed till 1827, when 

the law was repealed by Regulation 1 of that year; the xnoun* 
Regulation l of 1827. taincers were then declared amenable to the ordinary courts, but 

some of the hill Manjhis were to sit with the Magistrate as Assessors, when he tried 
cases in which the hillmen were concerned, and he was also authorised to adjudicate 
summarily in disputes about land, succession, and claims to money, when the value of 
the suit did not exceed one hundred rupees. These were most salutary provisions, as 
there is nothing so unsatisfactory and bewildering to an unsophisticated hillman, as to 
be bandied about from one court to another in search of a Judge with the jurisdiction 
that suits his case. 

Although the accounts hitherto published do not show as much similitude between 
the social customs of the Onions and KAjtnah&lis as the Onion legend of their con- 
sanguinity and the similarity of thejir language might lead us to expect, I believe that 
if one who was familiar with the Onion peculiarities were to visit the Itajmahalis, he 
would find that where they differed, it was owing to tho influence on each of the 
foreigners they had during a long separation severally come in contact with, and a 
close analysis would prove that where Onions and Miindas most differ, the former 
are generally in accord with the B&jmahalis, and when the lUijmahalis are at variance 
with the Onions, it is owing to the former having been indoctrinated by Hindus. 

We learn from Lieutenant Shaw's paper, that the Paluirias have a firm belief in the 

transmigration of souls. Their high-toned, moral code is, in 

iM\gUm. Mctem W «boB«. respeci / to awards and punishments after death, entirely based 

on that doctrine which, with the code, was, it is said, revealed to their first parents 

by the Creator. It will be sufficiently understood by a perusal of the following little 

homily.* 

Whoever obeys God's commandments will behnvo well in all respects. He will 
neither injure, abuse, beat, nor kill any one; nor rob, nor steal, 
nor waste food or clothes, nor quarrel; but he will praise God 
morning and evening : and the women must do tlm loo. When a good man has lived 
this life as long as God pleases, Godsends for him and says, "you have behaved well, 
and have kept my commandments, and 1 will exalt you, but for a season you must remain 
with me" The object of this sojourn is not stated, but when it is completed, the spirit 
of the good man is remitted to earth, to be born again of a woman as a liaja or Chief, 
or in some higher position than that he previously held. If he show shimself unmindful 
or ungrateful in his exaltation, his days are cut short, and he is born again as an 
inferior animal. 

The abuse of riches or other good gifts is often punished in this world. The riches 
disappear, or calamity befalls the offender. Concealment of crime, as murder, or adultery, 
is looked on as a great aggsavatiou of the offence. It becomes still more heinous, if 



* Asiatic Reswarchos, vol. IV M pa«jo IS. 
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the object of the concealment is to throw blame on another. God sees all that is done, 

and though mortals may be deceived, and punishment fall on 

the innocent, the really guilty is sure in the end to suffer a 

greater calamity than he inflicts. Suicide is a crime in God's eyes, and the soul of 

one who so offends shall not be admitted into heaven, but must hover eternally as 

a ghost between heaven and earth, and a like fate awaits the soul of the murderer. 

The above is a brief abstract o£ the Fuli&ri doctrines and ethics communicated 
lo Lieutenant Shaw by an intelligent mountaiueer, a Subad&r of the hill-rangers, who 
hod been a protege of Mr. Cleveland's, and had received some education from him. I 
suspect the Subadar was himself the • Men a' of his tribe, and that many of his precepts 
wore inspired by his patron. The notices given of the minor deities that the Pah&rias 
revere, and of the propitiatory rites practised, are more in accordance with the ordinary 
customs and notions of the aboriginal tribes, than the passages above quoted. 

The jVlalers call God Be do, and the title affixed to the name of all their deities 
is Gosdi or Gostiin, a corruption, apparently, t>f the Sanskrit 
Gosw&mi. The word Nad is sometimes used. The minor deities 
are as follow: — 
1*/. — IXaxie. When a man-eating tiger infests a village, or a bad epidemic breaks 
out, IJaxic has to be sought, and with the aid of the priest or diviner, a black 
stone, which represents the God, is found and set up unchr a large tree, 
and hedged round by plants of the c Sij,' Euphorbia. 
2nd. — Glial or Chalnad is similarly sought when any calamity befalls a village, 
4 and he also is found as a black stone and set up under a Mukmum tree. 
In his house the Chitarin festival is held every three years, at which a cow 
is sacrificed. 
kird. — Pow Gos*iin,the God of highways, invoked by all persons going on a journey. 
His altar is under a Bel tree Ohgh marmclos and the offering is a cock. 
One such sacrifice niay serve many journeys* It is not repeated unless 
the votary meets with an accident. 
4/A.-- -The tutelary deity of each village community is called Dwarn Gosain. This 
may be the same as the Onion Dam or Barha. Whenever, from sorm* 
calamity falling on the household, it is considered necessary to propitiate 
this deity, the head of the family clears a place in front of his house, and 
sets up a branch of the tree called Mukmum, which appears to be held 
very sacred, like the ' Kami' in Chutia NAgpur; an egg is placed near the 
branch, then a hog is killed, and friends feasted ; and when the ceremony 
is over, the egg is broken and the branch placed over the suppliant's house. 
f>///.— Kul Gos&in, the Ceres of the mountaineers,* is annually worshipped, when 
the sowing season approaches, with the sacrifice of a wether goat or hog 
by those who can aiford it, or of a fowl by persons in indigent circum- 
stances. The offering is made by the lu«ad of each family under a tree 
near which the Mukmum branch is set up, but the village priest assists, 
and drinks some of the blood of the victim pr pretends to do so ; a fore- 
quarter of the animal killed is presented to this M&njhf. 

* Shaw, Asiatic Lit?*., v*,1. IV, page ijg. 
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6/A.— The god of hunting is called Autga, and at the close of every successful 
expedition a thank offering is made to him. This is the favorite pastime, 
and one of the chief occupations of the* M&Iers, and they have their game 
laws which are strictly enforced. If a man losing an animal lie has killed 

Gamelaw». or wounde(1 8eeks for assistance to find it, those who 

aid are entitled to one-half of the animal when found. 
Another person accidentally comingf on dead or wounded game and appro- 
priating it, is subjected to a severe fine. The M&njhi, or head of the village, 
is entitled to a share of all game killed by any of his people. Any one 
killing a hunting dog is fined twelve rupees; certain parts of an animal 
are tabooed to females as food. If they infringe this law, Autga is 
offended and game becomes scarce. When the hunters are unsuccessful, 
it is often assumed that this is the cause, and the augur never fails to point 
out the tranagressing female who must provide a propitiatory ottering. 
The Millers use poisoned arrows, and when they kill game, the flesh 
round the wound is cut off and thrown away as unfit for food. Cats are 
under the protection of the game laws, and a person found guilty of killing 
one is made to give a small quantity of salt to every child in the village. 
1th. — Gumu Gos&in is sometimes associated with Kul, but he is specially invoked 
as a deity of no small influence, 'and a person desirous of propitiating him 
must abstain from all food prepared in his own house, and must not 
partake of the meat offered in the sacrifice ; the obligation of abstinence 
extends to five clays after the ceremony. 
The last of the gods on Lieutenant Shaw's list is 

K//i. — Chamda Gosdin, evidently one of the most important, as it requires so 
extensive an offering to appease him, that only chiefs and men of wealth 
can afford to make the attempt. The supplicants have to ascertain 
from the priests or augurs what they have to provide and act implicitly 
according to their orders. They may have to supply one dozen of hogs, 
as many goats, with riee and oil in proportion, and a quantity of red 
lead. Three bamboos are procured and a number of strips of bark 
prepared and attached to the bamboos as tricolored streamers, the ends 
being painted black and red and the centre left the natural color. To 
one of the bamboos ninety of these streamers are attached, to another 
sixty, to the third twenty, and the poles are further decorated with 
peacock's feathers; they are then set up as the Chamda Gosdin in front 
of the bouse of the person who organises the sacrifice, and offerings are 
made to them* After feasting, the guests spend the night in dancing, three 
of them, relieved at intervals, supporting the bamboo effigies of Chamda, 
In the morning special sacrifices are offered in the house of the master of 
the ceremony and in his fields for a blessing on what is produced in each, 
progeny and crops. The Mukmum branch sprinkled with blood marks the 
spot where th! altars have been raised. At the close of the ceremony, the 
bamboos are taketi inside and suspended from the roof of the votary's 
house in token of his having performed the full sacrifices required of him. 

o 1 
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According to Buchanan the Mdlers had formerly priests called Nalyas er fcaiyas* 
but these men do not now exorcise priestly tociiGiafy ^Mi itoave 
Vmni *' detfd?e£ia*i^ 

and ,the office wi^^^ The $e^^ 

inspiration like ilte £q$% ai$ afe spend a wvtam lm$^ 

wilderness in {as i^ w intimate commun&tio^ 

Gosdin; Prom the tim^ that any on6 devotes himself to the profession off fmest^M 
augur, his hair is allowed to grow like a Kazarite; his "powers of divination entirely 
disappear if he cuts it. Before he is admitted to fall orders, his ability to foretell events 
correctly must be verified, and he must prove by the performance of some stupendous 
work beyond the strength of one man, that he is supernaturally aided by the supreme 
being. The priest may be a married man, but after entering into Iboly orders he must 
refrain from associating with or touching any woman except his wife. Having under- 
gone all the tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the Mdnjhi of the village, who 
ties a red silk thread to which cowries are attached round his neck, and binds a turban on 
his head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated 
by the Mdnjhi in the month of January, and must drink some of the blood of the victim, 
At this festival a branch of the Muknium tree is planted in front of the M&njhi's 
house, and under its shade the great man sits on a chair or stool which is reserved for 
such ceremonies. Taking rice from the priest he scatters it about, and all who are supposed 
to be possessed with devils scramble for it. The demoniacs are then bound till a buttalo is 
slaughtered, when they are released, in order that they may taste of the blood which 
cures them ! The skulls of the animals killed on these occasions arc preserved on stages 
erected irk front of the Man jhfs house, on which are also deposited trophies of the chase, 
heads of spotted deer, wild hog, porcupine, nilgai, barking deer, hare, &c. 

The heads of animals sacrificed on other occasions are the perquisites of the priests, 
the remainder is eaten by males only who are invited to the feast. Women are not 
permitted to touch the sacrificial meat or the flesh of any animal that has not been 
killed in a particular way, by a blow on the side ! 

There are two processes of divination ; Lieutenant Shaw calls one Satani, the other 
Cherin. The former is a test by blood sprinkled on Bel leaves. 
In the latter the knowledge is obtained by watching the direction 
of the oscillations of a pendulum. 

As so many years have elapsed since Lieutenant Shaw drew up his account of the 
Pahdrias, we might expect at the present time to find many and important changes in 
their customs, but the following precis of notes on the tribe with which I have been 
kindly favored by Mr. W. Atkinson of lldjnuihul shows that they are very conservative 
in their sociology. 

The Pahdrias are divided into three tribes, the Mdlers, the Mdl, and the Kumar ; the 
first retain more of the habits of their ancestors than the other two, and are rather 
proud of their unbounded liberty in the matter of food. They say, they eat anything 
that Christians eat, and a little more, for they turn not away from tho carcasses of 
animals which have died a natural death. • 

They have priests, Dairaonos (Demanos), and priestesses, Khiendri, who when 
officiating become wildly excited, as if demoniacally affected. The priest rolls on the 
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ground in his phreray, but the priestess must maintain an erect position. The Pah&rias 
ill adore the sun as Bedo or Bero Gosdiri* They have no special seasons for worshipping 
him, but when offerings are made to the minor deities, prayers are addressed also to the 

r^ v';^^vij,^;..^tedal 'ttifw all their gods. They make wooden 

*flj^ as idols, but they mte wnewedevery y^r^ and the 

are discaifded and thrown away as rubbish, wheif the festival Ui which they are made is 
over. This may he derived from the Hindu custom at the Durgd and other festivals r hut 
if properly analysed it might be found to be identical with the (Mon practise ©f break- 
ing up and throwing away with rubbish the altars of earth they construct for invocation 
purposes when they have no longer use for itfero. 

Colonel Sherwill in his paper on the Mjmah&l hills* gives a sketch of some 
Pah&ri idols called elephant gods, which are probably of a more permanent character. 
They have a very fetish appearance. In each village a shed is put up for .the tutelary 
Goedin in which stones are placed to represent him and his attendants. This practice 
is found to prevail in most Hindu villages, and was in all probability derived from the 
aborigines. The single stone that is seem in some may be the origin of the ling worship. 
The minor doities now invoked by the Pah&rias for good harvests are Ghal, Singpat, and 
RaxLt The priests are still under the obligation to drink some of the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, but the priestesses are exempted from this part of the ceremony. 

The Pahdrios appear to be singularly timid or shy and averse to strangers. This Yias 
been noticed by every European who has visited them ; and Mr. Atkinson tells me that 
they have not to this day got over their diffidence and reserve, but apparently they are 
rarely visited by officers, and I have*, observed equal timidity and seeming inhVspitalitr 
in Ortton villages when first visited ; but with frequent intercourse the feeling wears off 
and they become very sociable. 

The Pahdrias have great reverence for the noble forest trees of their native hills, 
and from Colonel Sherwiirs descriptions it J appears that their principal villages are built 
on sites which are rieiily adorned by them. The village of Simuria is described as 
buried in a fine forest of magnificent Navclea and Noaria, and the old chief pointed out 
with sorrow the denuded appearance of an adjacent hill, all the old timber on which 
had been felled by some Missionary who had made preparations for building there but 
had abandoned the design. 

The villages are described as having rather a civilized appearance. Gaupdra, one 
of the largest, containing eighty houses, with four hundred 
1 , * 0H ' inhabitants, is built on the summit of a high range of hills. 

It is surrounded by gardens enclosed with neat hurdle fences containing vegetables, 
mustard, tobacco, plantains, date, and other palms ; and in the centre of the villages and 
shading the houses are luxuriantly growing tamarind, pfpal, mango, and jack trees, 
clumps of bamboos, palms, and plantains. The houses are built with care, all of 
wattled bamboo, no mud whatever being used in their construction, and numerous out- 



* tfeo Journal, Asiatic Society, Jknjral, for 1851, pa#e 552. 

t Singpat is apparently new. 

J Slicrwill, Journal, Asiatic tfociut v, IWiitfal, 1S61. pa#o 5*0. 
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houses, pig-sties and well-stored granaries bespeak pleiiiy and. comfoit, A long 
bamboo is fixed in the ground in front of eacb house to ward off evil spirited 

Besides the dwelling houses, there are a number of well thatpbed round and 
rectangular granaries supported on posts in which the harvest of Indian com and millet 
is earcf ally stowed away* The 'machans 1 often give a peculiarly Malayan aspect to 
the villages. The Kdjmahdlis do not as a rule use rice ; they aver that it does not agree 
with them. 

Colonel Sherwill noticed in the thickest part of the jungle on the hills several 
places where mystic ceremonies had been performed. These were marked by two up- 
right posts supporting a beam from which depended old baskets, calibashcs, earthen pots, 
old wooden mortars, winnowing fans, and other articles of domestic use ; at other places 
the collections were of old arms ; and at a short distance from the posts small earthen 
vessels were observed full of blood and spirits. We are not told the object of this 
curious collection, but the first is no doubt the lldjmahdli version of the Ordon cere- 
mony, called the 'rog-pelowa,' expulsion of an evil spirit that lias been afflicting the 
village with disease amongst cattle or rtim, 

I nowhere find any description of the dances or of the songs of the Pah&rias. 
Mr. Atkinson found the Maters exceedingly reticent on the 
subject, and with difficulty elicited that they had a dancing place 
in every village, but it is only when under the influence of God Bacchus that they 
indulge in the amusement. All accounts agree in ascribing to the Pahdrias an immo- 
derate devotion to strong drink, and Buchanan* tells us that when they are dancing, 
a person goes round with a pitcher of the home brew and without disarranging the 
performers who are probably linked together by circling or entwining arms pours into 
mouth of each, male and females, a refreshing and invigorating draught. Buchanan 
considers the origin of this custom to be the feeling that in no other way would they 

drink fair. The beverage is the universal pachwai, that is fer- 

Their national drfok, . t . . . 

mented gram. The grain, either maize, rice or janera (Bolcm 
sorghum) is boiled and spread out on a mat to cool. It is then mixed with a ferment 
of vegetables called bakar and kept in a large earthen vessel for some days; warm 
water may at any time be mixed with it, and in a few hours it ferments and is ready 
for use. 

I have been informed by the Eevd. Mr. Droese, Missionary at Bhdgalpiir, that the 

Orion custom of excluding the unmarried adults of both sexes 

from the family residence is followed by the Pahdrias, and that 
the Bachelors' hall and maidens' dormitories are institutions of the ltdjmahdl hills as 
well as of the Chutid Ndgpur high lands (See section on Ordons, page 248). 

Buchanan says that the Malers are fully as well dressed and as cleanly in their 

persons as the ordinary peasantry of the plains, and their women 

Costume and physical traits. i ii ,, ,« « « « * < 

possess more valuable ornaments than the lowland females of 
the cultivating class. 
The Mdler is represented as short of stature and slight of make. He is particular 
about his hair which he wears well oiled and combed in a kuot on the top of his head. 



* Buchanan— Topography of Bhi^dlpiir, page 138. 
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The features are of a mild Tamulian type. The nose indeed is not prominent, but 
it is broad below, having circular rather than elliptical narcs; their faces are rather aval 
than lozenge shaped ; their lips are, as a ride, full, but their mouths and chins are pretty 
well formed, and the facial angle is good ;* their eyes are of the Aryan or Circassian form, 
not buried in fat and obliquely set like Chinese, but full and straight in the head. This 
would answer very well for a description of the better looking Onions, especially where 
there is a reason for suspecting some slight intermixture of blood, and it is said that 
the Pahdrias were in former days much given to the capture of wives from the plains, 
but with or Without such admixture the Dravidian eye is always, I think, more 
Circassian than Mongolian, 

Mr. V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, has favored me with the following description 
of the Aeal Pahdrias. Their mode of dressing the hair is peculiar; most of it 
is collected in a knot behind the head, but two long locks are generally left free and 
hang over the ears. The men have an erect carriage and generally active figure; there 
is nothing singular in their costume, but they are fond of red turbans, and being for 
the most part well to do are able to gratify their fancy. 

The women are often endowed 'with good figures and sometimes pretty faces. 
Their dress is extremely graceful and effective. It consists of an ordinary white 
skirt, with a square of gay colored striped, or banded, tusser silk, one end of which is 
passed over the right and under the left shoulder, and the opposite corners tied ; the 
other end i» tucked in under the skirt at the waist. Ited coral necklaces are sorn in 
great profusion, but metal ornaments, such as the Sant&ls delight in, are scarcely used 
at all. 

The Hill lads and lassos are represented as forming very romantic attachments 
exhibiting the spectacle of real lovers " sighing like furnaces/' 
and the cockney expression of " keeping company" is peculiarly 
applicable to their courtship. If separated only for an hour, they are miserable, but 
there are apparently few obstacles to their enjoyment of each othef s society, as they 
work together, go to market together, eat together, and sleep together! But if it be 
found that they have overstepped the prescribed limits of billing and cooing, the ciders 
declare them to be out of the pale, and the blood of animals must be shed at their 
expense to wash away the indiscretion and obtain their re-admission into society. 

On the day -fixed for a marriage, the bridegroom with his relations proceeds to the 
bride's father's house, -where they arc seated on cots and mats, f 
and after a repast the bride's father takes his daughter's hand 
and places it in that of the bridegroom, and exhorts him to be loving and kind to the 
girl that he thus makes over to him* The groom then with the little finger of his right 
hand marks the girl on tho forehead with ' sindur,' vermilion, and then linking the same 
finger with the little finger of her right hand he leads her away to his own house. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised, and if a man dies leaving several widows, they 
can become the wives of his brotheis or cousins, but only one to 
"MP""** each. In regard to tribal or other restrictions on marriage, 

I find no information except* that a man may not many a near relation. 

* Iku-ljamui, Topography of tthftirulpore, page 1U3. 
t FMc Asiatic Hcscjuvko*, Vol. IV., pug* 70. 
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The Palnirias bury their dead, unless it be a priest's body that they have to dispose 
of- In that case it is carried on a cot into the forest and placed 

Burmi ceremonies. under the shade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and 

brandies and loft. The reason assigned by them for treating Dem&nos exceptionally is, 
that* their ghosts are exceedingly troublesome if the bodies are, laid in the village 
cemetery. The bodies of people who die of contagious diseases are similarly disposed of. 

In other cases the corpse is taken 6n its cot to the burial-ground and buried with 
the cot. "When the grave is filled up, stones are put up round and above it. Over 
the grave of a chief a hut is constructed, which is surrounded by a fence, and for five 
days after the funeral the retainers and vassals are all feasted. At the end of a year, 
there is a second season of feasting, and if within that period a man should have lost his 
wife, he must not marry again, and there can be no division or distribution of the 
deceased's property till the second feast is given. The eldest son, if there be one, 
takes half, and the other half is equally divided amongst the agnates. Nephews hy 
sisters get no share. 

In concluding his report on the mountaineers, Lieutenant Shaw gives them a 
high character for veracity ; he says they would sooner die than 

Veracity. ^ 

In the Pt&mgarh Hills of the Bfrbhum District and at the. foot of the Rrijmah&l 
hills there are villages and detached houses occupied by a tribe 
attm ' who call themselves Mill Palnirias, but who appear to be alto* 

gether unconnected with the Hajmah&l hillmen. Mr. Ball informs me that these people 
j-emincled him of the Kharrhis and Paharias met with in Minbhiim, who belong to the 
Koldrian group, but their language does not lead me to infer any very close affinity 
between them and the Kols. I am indebted to Dr. Coates for jl specimen of their 
language, which I have added to the vocabulary appended to this chapter, though I 
cannot say I have found in it analogues sufficient to justify its association with the 
Dravidian dialects, but it is equally unlike Kol. The vocables were obtained from a 
prisoner in the Hazdribdgh Central Jail, who came from Naia Dumka, and he gave also 
the following account of some customs of his brethren : — In calling themselves Mdl, 
they are of opinion that they declare themselves free from most of the impurities 
practised by the Bajmahalis, whom, the prisoner says, they call Savaras. They dance 
like the Kols and are fond of the amusement, and have one great festival in the year in 
the month of January or Magb, corresponding with the great harvest joy of the Hos 
and Mundas. It is called ' Bh&indeb/ which is evidently Hindi, the earth god. The 
Mais plant in their dancing place two branches of the sdl tree, and for three days they 
fiance round these branches, after which they are removed and thrown into a river, 
which reminds one of the Karma festivals as solemnised by the Oraons and Kols in 
Chutia Nagpur. On this occasion the men and women dance vis-ti-vis to each other, the 
musicians keeping between. The men dance holding each other above their elbows, the 
left hand of one holding the right elbow of the other, wiiose right hand again holds the 
loft elbow of the arm that has seized him. The lore-arms touching are held stiffly out 
and swayed up and down. They move sideways, advance, a&d retire, sometimes bending 
low, sometimes erect. The women hold each other by the plams, interlacing the fingers, 
left plam upon righ plain and left and right fore-arms touching. They move like the men 
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^ They dance at births (galwari) and at weddings (behar), and have a dance called 
'jhumar , for any time or season. This sounds very like tho Santal or Mdnda name 
tor the same, and may be borrowed from the Santals, their neighbours. 

I have no information regarding tho religion of this tribe, except that they worship 
the earth and sun. 

Section 3.— The £on»s. 
In most old maps of India, the territorial name Gondwana is printed across the 
greater portion of the territory now known as the Central Provinces. Gondwana 
extended from the Vindhyan mountains to the Godavari, and embraced the Sdtptud 
range. Of the districts now under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirguja, and Udaipur, but Gond colonics arc found as far cast as the Katak 
Tributary Mahals, where they blend with the Kandhs and tho Sauras, or Savaras, and 
they extend to Khandesh and Malwd in the west, where they touch the Bhils. 

A considerable proportion of the population of this tract— the core of India— 
>T . , t ,. are Gonds, and they are by far the most numerous of the abori- 

Numcncal strength. . , ,,.„*-,,, 

ginal people still found there. According to the eensus of 1867, 
there arc a million and a half of Gonds in the Central Provinces, of Bhils 25,454, 
and of Kurkiis or Kols 39,114. 

Under what system or form of government the primitive inhabitants of Gondwana 

Historical notices 1Jved ' whett tJiey vrere tlle sole P OSsiessors of tne country, we have 

nothing to show. It was no doubt in a rude state, with scanty 
settlements separated by vast intervals of virgin forest and uninhabited hills, under 
numerous petty chiefs— sometimes confederates, but oftener at war with each other— till 
in course of time Aryan sages or warriors penetrated into the fastnesses, astonishing the 
savages by their knowledge and prowess : and Brahmanical doctrines, permeating the 
country, tinged the primitive paganism without obliterating it. The Gond chiefs and all 
who wished to appear respectable in the eyes of their civilized visitors accepted what 
they could comprehend of the new faith, but the Brahman policy was ever to leave the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in their ignorance, so that whilst the ' upper ten. 
thousand' were gradually Hinduised and partially civilized, the lower classes were left in 
the unreclaimed state in which we find some of them to this day. 

The Hindu subjugators of the Gonds are traditionally styled Rajputs. They formed 
alliances with the people of the land, especially with the families of the chiefs, and hence 
sprung up a superior class of Gonds who assumed the title of Rajputs or Raj Gonds, 
and by them several kingdoms were formed. The most northern of these •" had its 
capital at Mandla and at Garha (near the modern city of Jabalpiir) and dominated tho 
greater part of the Narbada valley. Of the two midland kingdoms one had its eapital 
atDeogarh on the southern face or slope of the S&tpura range, overlooking and com- 
manding the plains which now belong to Nagpur. Deogarh is now ruiued and utterly 
desolate, but it was a city before Nagpur was even a village. The other midland king- 
dom had its capital at Kherli, a hill commanding the rich valley of Baittil in the heart of 
the Satpura range. To this also belonged the celebrated forts of Gavilgarh and Narnala, 
both in the same hills." 



Administration Report by Sir R. Temple for tho year 1802. 
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" The southern kingdom had its capital at Chiuda on the Wardbi, and comprised 
a vast hut wild territory: it stretched far up to the north-east and again, commanding 
the Godurarf, stretched far down to the south. These four dynasties existed at least some 
time before the formation of the Mughul Empire. They were brave and independent, 
but they could never have been rich or powerful." ,, * ; 

It is said that the Hindu dynasties first established in Gondwuna or Central India 
lost ground during the sectarian wa* between Budhists and Brahman*;* the Gond 
chiefs availed themselves of the opportunity to re-assert their independence, which they 
apparently maintained till the decline of the Hindu power. Subsequently,^ though the 
northern and southern Gond- kingdoms succeeded in preserving their autonomy, the 
remainder were gradually subjugated or made tributary by the Muhammadans. The 
midland kingdom was thoroughly reduced, and its princes forced or induced to embrace 
the Muhammadan faith. 

Bakht Bulancl, the Gond Raja of Deogarh, was the first to apostatize. He went to 
Delhi and embraced the Court religion, hoping thus to obtain 
favor and protection in his contests with his neighbours. "He is 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins as an able administrator. He encouraged the resort 
to his Court of Hindus and Muhammadans of ability, and it is said that much of the 
success of the Mahratta Government, subsequently established, was owing to their 
adoption of the institutions formed by Bakht Buland. His descendants, availing them- 
selves of the assistance of the Mohrattas in their intestine wars, suffered the wily leaders 
of that restless people to obtain a footing in Gondw&na, which in the end led to its 
subjugation by Itaghoji Bhonsla, who died in 1755, A. 1). 'His descendant Madhuji 
Bhonsla, after the celebrated fight at Sitabaldhi, had to succumb to the British power, and 
died in exile at Jaudhpur in 1818. 

The above brief sketch will explain how at the present time we find Gonds who 

have retained their primitive customs and ancient faith; Gonds 

who, adopting Hinduism as a more fashionable and civilized 

religion than their own, hold to its tenets without altogether abandoning their old gods ; 

Gonds who wear the Brahman ical cord as members of the twice-born class and conform 

strictly to Hinduism ; and Muhammadan Gonds. 

In taking the census, it is probable that many of the two latter classes are returned 
as Hindus or Muhammadans, and that, therefore, the one and a half million is not their 
full tale in the Central Provinces. If we add the Gonds of Bengal and Madras, we 
shall certainly have upwards of two millions of souls, perhaps nearly three. My business 
is chiefly with the Gonds of Bengal, but I find I must make excisions into the 
Central Provinces to obtain glimpses of the raw material of the race. Of Bengal territory, 
one half of Sirguja, the whole of Korea, and Udaipur, appear to have been dominated by 
Gond dynasties. But although they were included in the Gondwdna of the old geogra- 
phers, I am in doubt as to their having been first occupied by Gonds. The chiefs of 
1 hese estates liave for many generations taken up positions in the peerage of India as 
Kajputs or Kshatriyas, but their claim to the distinction rests on no very firm footing. 
According to their traditions, they were either specially raised on the spot to rule over 
the wild countries they are found in, or they came as knights-errant in the Indian 

* Sutilcttient Kt'i'orl of tho Blisuidara biatrial, l>y A. J. Lawrence, Ejmj. ? B.C. &,p,5& 
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days of chivalry, and forced or induced the savages to accept them as rulers. Can it Ik* 
really true that people, zealous of their independence, thus chose rulers ? I was told in 
Btimra, one of the dependencies of the Central Provinces, that this liad happened there 
within the last 800 years. The country was originally divided into distinct nationalities, 
Gonds, Kandhs, and Bhftiyas, each under aii independent chief of their own race or tribe, 
till they chose as their ruler the ancestor of their present Raja, who, being a Hindu and a 
llajput, introduced a fourth nationality of his co-religionists, to avoid the indignity of 
receiving the 'tilak' of investiture trom impure hands. We find in all the tributary 
estates that the tribe, or tribes, who originally predominated, form still under the 
so-called Kshatriya or ll&jp&t Rajas the landed aristocracy of the country. Thus, in 
Sirgdja, Korea, and Udaipdr, the principal subproprietors are Gonds ; in G&ngpur, 
Bonai, Keonjhar, &c. f Biu'riyas; in Chutia Nagpiir and many of the Jungle Mahrtls, 
Kols. In B&mra, where, as I have said, three nationalities meet, representatives of 
each tribe are in possession, of fiefs. The Gonds joined the Blu'iiyas as colonists in 
Bonai, and we find in the south of that small state two fiefs held on terms of 
military service by Gonds, whilst the Northern tenures of the same kind are held by 
Bhuiyas. 

In the SiugbhumDistrict there are many colonies of Gonds, but they are there styled 
Dorowas. They are also called Narks, and are probably brethren of the elan thus noticed 
in the Central Provinces Gazetteer, page 138.—" The NYtik or Dhurwc Gonds are found 
in the south of the district (Chandd) , I nit their numbers are very small. The* appear 
under the CJond kings to have been employed as soldiers, and at the present day* to prefer 
such service to agricultural work. They are divided into seventeen families or houses/' 
The majority of this tribe were formerly settled in Bamanghati, a part of Mayurbhanj. 
They were the military retainers and clansmen of the Mahnprfter, who held all 
Btlrnanghati in virtue of his office, but after many years of opposition to his feudal Lord, 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj, he broke out into opim insurrection, forced the Government to 
interfere, and the result was, that he and all Ids people were banished from B&maughuli 
and permitted to settle in Singbhura. 

Ail the Gonds above noticed, as located in Bengal, have adopted Hinduism, wholly 
or partially, and I have not met with one individual in the entire tract who would own 
to a knowledge of the Gondi language, or who had retained habits and customs character- 
istic of his race. 

There is a powerful tribe,* numbering about 15,000, in Chtitia Nngpur called 
Kautia, who are probably of the Gond family ; they were at an 
early period introduced by the Nagbaugsi liaja to aid him against 
his irrepressible Kol subjects, and they obtained grants of land as military colonists, 
which their descendants still hold. They resemble the Gonds in feature and in disposi- 
tion ; but as they aspire to be of A.vytm descent, have lost all trace of their original 
language, and follow the customs of Hindu Stidras, it is impossible to be certain of their 
affinities. 

They made their first appearance in a place called TVmari, and though now scattered, 
they still maintain there a Ilautia P&hn, or Baiga, i. e. 9 priest, who performs for the tribe 
the worship of their tutelary deity called Ma ha dan, whom 1 take to be the same as the 

Kas^y on UwuIm, by Kcvd. S. Jlwlop, pp. 4- ami 0. 
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Bura Deo of thoSirg&ja and SinglMm Gonds, and Bada Deo and Badi^ Ptea of the 

Southerner*. ■ ' - 

The Gond landed gentry in Korea and Sirgiija do not claim to be indigenous*. They 
say that their ancestors came into Sirgtija from Mandia and IXto- 

TriW division gargarh on the disruption of the Gond kingdoms in CentraJ India 

by the Muhammadans- They all call themselves U&j Gonds; the following are givmi 
as t ribes of the smaller fry :— 1, Badiya ; 2, Komm ; S 9 Paoli ; 4, Mtlrp&ri or Mdrp&chi ; 
5, Siamb ; G, Merkand. Amongst the Singbhtim Gpnds, or Dorowas, I found — 1, Bursa ; 
2, Naga; 3, Murpaehi ; 4, Merkam; 5, Ko siamb; 0, Kariamb; and 7, Suriam. 

The Gonds of the Central Provinces are divided into twelve and a hall* tribes,* viz., 
K&j Gond, llaghaw&l,. Dadave, Katulya, Fikial, Dholi, Ojhy&l, Thoty&l, Koihibhut&l, 
Koikop&l, Kolam, Mddy&l, and an inferior sort of PadtVl as the half class* The first 
four, with the addition according to some of the fifth, are classed as pure Gonds styled 
* Koitor', which Mr. Hislop considers to have reference to their love for hills, but other 
denominations have been given. 

The l)holis are so called from their being employed to beat the dhola, a driun.t 
The Ojhyal are augurs, from ojL Thotyal means ' maimed/ and signifies a low tribe who 
are employed as bards. The Koihtbhutal bring up their daughters as chancing girls and 
prostitutes. The Koikopftl are herdsmen, the word being a Gondi conniption of the 
Hindi «Goptt/ 

The other tribes are all mow or less ITinduised, and to no small extent apparently 
demoralised in consequence. Amongst the non-reformed aborigines, prostitution and 'pro- 
fessional dancing and singing are unknown, as is also any division of the tribe or people 
according to occupation, but in the Kolam and Maria we have apparently the primi- 
tive type not found in Bengal, and it is to them we must look for typical peculiarities 
of the race. 

44 The Kolamst extend all along the Kandi-Konda, or Pindi, Hills on the south of the 
WardM River, and along the table-land stretching east and north 
of Mnnikgad and thence south to Dautanpali, running parallel to 
the western bank of the Pr&nhfta." They do not intermarry with other Gonds, and 
there is considerable difference between their language and what is given to us as ordinary 
(iondi in Mr. Hislop's vocabulary, but it appears to be pretty closely allied to Telugu. 
Of their sociology, all that is noticed is, that amongst them the marriage by capture is 
fashionable. All may be agreed between the parties beforehand, nevertheless the bride 
must be abducted for the fun of the thing, but the hiidegroom has only to overcome 
the opposition of the young lady's female friends, — it is not etiquette for the men of 
her village to take any notice of the affair. 

The Marias appeal* in Bastar, Ch&ndii, and other southern dependencies as M&rifU.- 

The name is apparently derived from the Gondi term for a tree, 

' Mara/ but they are also called Jhorhis, from 'jhodi/ a brook.: 

This is the name given to the gold-washers in Clmtia N&gpiir, who are in all probability 

Gonds likewise. The more civilised Gonds in the southern dependencies are called 

MArids, Hulbag, and Badiyas. 

* Ehhev on GoikIk, by Uovd. S. Hialop, pp. G & 7. 
t Hialup'a paper, p. 10. 
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The M&riite are described as an intensely shy people ; so much so that those wli-.i 
mi . are most accustomed to deal with them are not admitted to an. 

Tbeir Ahy new. • , . «« *t - : i • • * 

interview. The officer who collects their annual rent, approaches 
a Maritf village, heats a drum, and retires. The customary dues are then deposited for 
him at a spot previously agreed upon and left for him to appropriate. 

"The uncivilized Mar ids have very little clothing, either for warmth on purposes of 

decency,* and as their bodies are generally begrimed with ashes 

and dirt, they do not present an attractive appearance. 

They shave the head, leaving only a top knot, but as the process is a very painful one, 

they rarely have recourse to it, and the neglected hair grows in a matted and most 

untidy form. They wear as many as fifteen small ear-rings m one ear, and round the. 

waist a girdle of cowries, or a girdle often to fifteen cords, attached to which is a tobacco 

pouch and a naked knife. A hatchet hanging from the shoulders, or a bow and arrows, 

completes the costume of a Maria in his native wilds. 

It has l>een reported that the women of some of the Hill M arias of Bastar are 
Had only in leaves like the Ju&ugns of Keonjhar, but as 1 do not find that any leaf-clad 
tribes have actually been identified as Gond by competent persons, I think it probable 
that the people alluded to maybe a section of the Juangas, who mi* linguistically and 

otherwise connected with the Kois, The dress of the Madia, or 
Maria-, Gonds of Bastar described -by an obscrvert is lor the 
women a cotton cloth round the waist, which is often the sole garment, but ivv lull dress 
;* tf r * * is added. They are tattooed on the, face and on the thighs, but tlu\ particular. 

miii..., are not deseril>ed. They wear small brass (jar-rings and a profusion of white bead 
ueckljrecs, a. ' sometimes an iron loop encircles the neck, on which brass and iron rings 
are strung to make, t suppose, a pleasing jingle. 

Captain Glusford sought in vain for the leaf-clad Madid ladies; but he notices a tribe 
called Gad has or Gudwas, ami gives a specimen of their language, 
ThoGiuiW*. f rom ^jjfojj ft appears that they speak a Kol rather than a Gondi 

dialect, and dress in cloth made from the fibre of the Kuring tree. 

A. Maria woman, after giving birth to a child, has to remain in retirement for a whole 
month, t and unless she has a daughter old enough to serve her, she 

Social pw.niiarit.ica. Birth*. . . ,, . ,.,,, , , '. ;■ 

1 must cook lor herself the whole time. 

The bachelors are excluded at night from the family residence ; and like the Onions 
and other tribes described have a common dormitory, in which they are compelled to sleep. 
Betrothals take place about two years before marriage. The father, making all 
arrangements for his sou, settles with the father of the bride ; 
lfcuotiiab a-»d waring**. }mt a met liod of divination is employed to ascertain if the pro- 
posed union is likely to prove a happy one. Two grains of rice are separately dropped 
into water contained in a brass plate : these are supposed to represent the boy and the 
girl. If the grains come together* it is auspicious. It forebodes ill, if they separate. 
Fourteen rupees is the average price of a bride, with the addition of Its. 2 to her father, 

* Colonel C- Olaaford. Selections irom Records 'Government of India/ No. XXXIX, pa^e &>. Tl»c Maria*. amlJhortab in 
Bastar form, it i* said, 45 per cent, of the total population. 
t Bui, p. 41. ' 

J Hoverend $, Bwlop, p. !). 
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to pay for the. pig ho has to furnish for the feast. A large quantity of liquor has also -to be 
provided. When the payment has been made, the bride-elect, makes a round of farewell 
visits to her friends, and receives from each presents according to their means. In Baste, 
when, the bridegroom goes with his friends to fetch his bride, the shrinking maiden seeks 
refuse in a neighbour's house, and hides herself amongst the raftere, from whence, when 
found, she isvruthlessly dragged down, and borne away to her fate- 
In iXagpur the marriage eeremo&es of the Gonds resemble those of the OxAom 
already described. 

In Group VII, section 8, on the Muasis or Kiirs, I gave a description of a marriage 
ceremony performed in the presence and at the expense of Captain W. L. Samuells, of 
which the hero and heroine were Muasis. Visiting the same neighbourhood in the follow- 
ing year, Captain Samuells found 1 hat several couples had postponed their marriages on 
hearing that he was coming, and were eagerly expecting him, and he selected a pair of Gond 
lovers to be made happy under his patronage. The ceremony was apparently the same 
as that observed on the former occasion, and, in truth, I believe that the previous wedding 
was solemnized rather according to the Gond than the MxuisI or Kol rituals ; but in lieu 
of Ghansam, there was a (rightful apparition of two demoniacs, possessed by a spirit 
called 4 ]iagheswar\ the tiger-god, who fell ravenously on a bleating kid and gnawed it 
with their teeth till it expired. The 'possessed men otherwise conducted themselves in a 
frantic manner, the wedding guests beholding them in awe-stricken silence, and it was 

not till the spirit had been duly exorcised that the demoniacs 
iiKu-ff*H. subsided into a tranquil state. This was effected by the father of 

the bride, who poured down the throat of each, first a liberal allowance of rice-beer, and 
then a quantity of ghee (clarified butter), which apparently lubricated a passage for the 
demons 1 departure, and they were left in peace. Captain Samuells writes : — " The manner 
in which the two men seized the kid. with their teeth and by that means killed it, was a 
sight which could only be equalled on a feeding day in a Zoological Garden or Menagerie." 
This tiger-god is held in awe by numerous tribes who dwell in the vicinity of 
that animal's haunts, but the apparition on the present occasion was of a spirit specially 
attached to and connected with certain tribes of Gonds occupying the hill country between 
Sirgi'ija and llewa. The master of the feast was of one of these tribes; it was in his family 
ages ago that tlic tiger-spirit was born, and for some years so faithfully served his father in 
the flesh, that the latter was inconsolable when the creature died ; but it was subsequently 
found that whenever a marriage took place, the spirit, like an Irish Banshi, re-appeared 
and conducted himself in the violent manner described. 

It appears from the interesting* notes left by the late Reverend L. Hislop, that the 

wild Gonds of Chhindw&ra and other places are distributed into 

sects known by the number of gods they each pay devotion 

to. Some are worshippers of two, some of three, some of more, up to seven gods, and 

there are restrictions ou the intermarriage of different classes of worshippers, which, 

however, are not very clearly defined. 

The names of the gods are different in different places, a five-god worshipper of 
Chhindwani gave them as— 1, Pharsi Pen, or Dula Deva*, 2, Nurma; 8, Gangara; 
4, Bayctal ; 5, Badiatal. Here Dula Deo has the first place and is made one with Pharsi, 

* hi iits ApjH'ndix 1. 
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a warlike deity, but he is reverenced as a household god throughout. a very extensive 
area. He is the chief object of warship to the Boyars of Sirguja, Rewa, and other places ; 
and I was told in Jashpur that bin worship there liad become so popular, or was deemed 
so essential, that every family of every caste or tribe, even Brahmans, had altars 
dedicated to him in their houses. Gangara is sometimes called Budha, and placed at the 
head of the list. This was probably in the day* of Budhist ascendancy. Each divinity has 
Ids particular symbol ; DuJa Deo or Pharsi, a t>attle-axe fiistcned to a tree 4 ; ft urma, 
a round piece of wood; Gangara, four links of an iron chain; Rayetal and Badiatal, 
a rude .image of a tiger in iron; but round stones may be set up as the representative* 
of any or all the gods, the number of stones indicating the number of gods worshipped* 
This is common to all tribes of the Dravidian group ; and Ave frequently see, in villages 
where there are Gonds, two curved posts, one much shorter than the other, which are said 
to represent the tutelary deities, male and female, of the locality. The names Salei, Mai, 
Palo, Chawar, and Kharn, or Kank, arc also given, but we have no information regarding 
their different attributes. 

The Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worship, called accord- 
ing to the linguistic peculiarities of ihe locality, Bum Deo, Bada Deo, or Badial Ten. 
Pen and Deo mean the same, but the signification of Bum or Bada I am not sure of. 
Major Macpherson tells us that Bum Pen, the Kandh god, means 'the god of light/ 
Mr. Hislop no doubt rightly conjectures that Badial Pen, whoin he also calls Badhal 
Pen, and the Kandh god is the same ; but he translates Badhal in one place (p\ge 14) as 
'the old god,' though in a note to the same page he quotes as if affirming the Calcutta 
Review in translating the words ' Sun-god. ' If Btira deo means 4 old god,' it should, I 
suppose, be written * Burba/ but in the way the word is pronounced, I do not detect the 
aspirate. 

The Singbhum Gonds, though in most matters completely Hinduised, have a grand 
festival once everv vear in honor of Bura Deo. At the appointed 

rcafltift. * J 

time all the adult males of the* tribe proceed to the forest, and 
clear a space round an asan tree (Terminalia lomenlosa), and then offer a sacrifice in 
front of an altar on which the symbol of Bum Deo is set up. After which they enjoy a 
4 ban bhojiin/ or pic-nie in the woods, every man contributing to the feast, The mahwa. 
tree {Basmi latifolia) is also held sacred by the Gonds, and truly no product of nature 
has greater claims on their gratitude. I was credibly informed that the Gonds in 

Sirguta formerly ottered human sacrifices to Bura Deo, and they 

Human &ucr)ficft>. "~ * ' , # * 

go through tht? iorm of doing so still — a form prescribed, I 
believe, in the Jogini Tantra. Not long after the session of Sirgiija by Appa Sahib 
to the British Government, one of the Gond zamindars was arrested and imprisoned 
for having seized the * Raj Guru/ the head priest of the Sirguja family, and sacrificed 
him toibre the altar of Bura Deo. There is no doubt that this was done, though 
the Gond died in jail before he could be tried for the crime; but his estate was confiscated. 
The Gonds now make up an image of a man with straw or other material, and find that. 
it answers the purpose just as well 

In regard to the faith dt religious belief of this people, I find very little, on record, and 
the Gonds with whom I have conversed, have no ideas on the subject, except such as they 
have been indoctrinated with by the Brahmans or Gosains, at whose feet they now sit. 
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Sir Richard Temple, in editing Mr. JUslop's essays, has given us a translation of 
a very lone? Condi poem, which it is said is recited by their hards; but it is so obviously 
derived from Hindu teachers, of wild imagination, that it cannot be regarded to embody- 
ing any true (Hondi traditional lore. 

The ' argument' is, that the twelve families of Gonds are sprung from a boij which rose 

stovyon/M^onndthrWena < m the lmnd of Ka]ia Mm * who was 8i *ulariy produced from 
,.r the orifrhi of tut- (jon<i«. the hand of Mrfhadeva. Those Gonds filled the hills and Vartleys, 

and were distinguished by their promiscuous appetites and high odour. They stank 

in the nostrils of Mahadeva, and he shut them up in a cave, all except four brothers, 

who escaped. But Parbati loved the Gonds and t/teir smell t and missing the latter, 

she engaged herself in devotional exercises to ascertain what liad bocomo of them. 

'Bhagovan,' God, listening- to her prayer caused Lingo to bo produced from a flower. 

He was fed on honey that dropped from tho flowers of a fig tree* At nine yearft of age, 

he started on Ins travels and came on tho four Gond brothers above mentioned/ He 

remained with them, and helped to clear and prepare lauds for cultivation, and in all he 

did he displayed miraculous power. One day they killed some deer, but had no fire 

wherewith to roast the venison. Then Lingo directed them to the abode of a giant 

IJikad, who had an old wife and seven lovely daughters. The youngest of the brothers 

was deputed, and he tried to steal the fire, hut was detected by the giant who gave chase 

to the thief; but Lingo made a lute and going to llikad's house played and sang so 

charmingly, that the old giant delighted danced, and the old wife delighted danced, and 

so pleased were the seven daughters, that they left the paternal roof and followed Lingo 

home, lie gave the seven girls to the four Gonds ; to the three eldest each two, and one 

to the youngest, and having prepared the bower and garlands, instituted and performed 

the marriage ceremonies proper for Gonds, ** Lingo, the holy Saint/' would not 

himself take; a wife, and when the. girls, tired by his insensibility to their charms, made 

love to him, he sternly rebuked them, but when they proceeded to take lil>erties with him, 

he flogged them. In revenge they reported to their husbands that Lingo had dishonored 

them, and the husbands put their benefactor to death in a very cruel manner. 

Bhagovau, however, restored Lingo to life, and he then undertakes the delivery 
of the Gonds whom Mahadeva had shut up in a cave, and after accomplishing a 
series of tasks set him by that god, he obtains their release, and they form a settlement 
in the forest under his guidance. Lingo is next found calling before him all the Gond 
gods or devils and giving them names, and he then causes himself to be possessed 
by each in turn, and dances and prophesies, and a ritual of offerings and sacrifice is 
established. Next, by the? selection of a venerable man of the assembly to be Pardhiln, 
an order of priests is established. The Pardh/m was instructed to negotiate marriages, 
and a ritual of marriage was given out which embraces all the ceremonies, of probable' 
Hindu origin, observed among the Gonds of the present day. Lingo further enjoined his 
Gouds to practise hospitality, and gave them permission to sing, dance, laugh, and drink, 
as much as they liked. 

Of the personages mentioned in the above disjointed legend, the Gouds whom I have 
met with know nothing. I have frequently questioned them oft the subject, but they never 
apparently had heard of Lingo and his feats. Some Murpaehi, or four God Gonds, in 
Bamra told me they had heard of Lingo, but he belonged to the Western Gonds, 
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The half-Hinduised Gonds we meet in Bengal have no peculiar funeral ceremonies, 
, , , M , and, so far as 1 have been able to judge, evince but little reverence 

DispON&l of the deud. . - ^ f -»• , 

tor their dead ; but *amongst the Manas, who are probably the 
best type that we possess of the primitive Cond, the dead are * waked ' in the Irish fashion. 
Summoned by a peculiar beat of a drum, all the Marias within hearing attend. A cow 
is killed, ample provision of the intoxicating beverage called Lundi is .made, and the 
guests are feasted. If the deceased was an adult male, the body is next secured by cords 
to a Mahwd tree in an erect posture and then burned. This is a very singular variation 
from the ordinary method, and lias in all probability some special and local origin. The 
funeral rites are performed by the nephew of the deceased. After cremation, the ashes 
are collected and buried by the side of a road ; a large slab of gneiss is erected over the 
grave ; and the tail of the slaughtered cow is attached to it as a token that the obsequies 
of the deceased have been decently performed. Children and women arc? always buried, 
and perhaps further enquiry by Captain Glasford, to whom I am indebted for the above 
account, would have shown that amongst the Marias as amongst the Kdurs, all males 
who die unmarried are similarly disposed of. 

The Marias, like the Kols and Onions, are deeply imbued with a dread of witchcraft 
and of the power of the evil eye, and when there is the slightest suspicion that a death 
lias ensued from such a cause, the burning of the body is postponed till it is made to 
point out: the delinquent. The relations solemnly call on the corpse to do this, and the 
theory is, that if there has been foul play of the nature indicated, the body on being 
taken up will force the bearers to convey it to the house of the person by whom, the spell 
was cast. If this be three times repeated the owner of the house is condemned, his place 
is destroyed, and he is expelled from the district. 

Socially I consider the llinduised or semi-llinduised Gonds to be the least interest- 
ing of the great families of the aborigines of India. They have 
lauu en*., c- none of the lively disposition of the Oraons, or of the tree dignified 

demeanour which characterises many of the Singbhum Kols. They are in character reserved, 
sullen, and suspicious. They are indifferent cultivators and careless about the appear- 
ance of their homesteads, and they arc*, withal singularly ill-favored, and though some of 
the wealthier families have formed series of alliances with other races which have improved 
their looks, I can. point to many who have trhnl this in vain, and who show to this day 
features more closely resembling the lower Negro type Ihau any I have met with amongst 
the tribes of Bengal. They often have short crisp curly hair, and though it is said, and no 
doubt; truly, that this is far removed from the regular woolly covering of a .Negro's head, 
I have generally found such hair in conjunction with features very noticeably Negro in 
type, and accompanying a very dark skin. Thoy are larger and heavier in build than the 
Oraons or Kols, and with none of the graceful physique to be found in both these" tribes. 

It is probable that a more accurate "knowledge of the wild hill Gonds would have 
enabled ine to have shown that they are not devoid of those pleasant traits which render 
as generally partial to the primitive hill races. The description given by au oflieerf 
of the Dhiir Gonds in Narsinghpur proves that they have much in common with other 
tribes of Central India. They are represented as a wild race, supported by a blind 

* C/ipuiu Glust'ord'H tteport, Selection, No. XXX IX* 4110(4*! Jinovi*. 

f Mr* 0. Ovaut, c. »., Selections, (.iovernmciit of Imiin, No. LI II. \n\<*v 10, 
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fatalism through lives of privation, disease, and danger. " A true Gond will commit 
a murder, but he will not tell a lie. Though skilled in medicinal herbs, in illness he 
prefers trusting to fate. He will not turn from a tiger, but will fly from fcholera. Like 
a dog he sets fidelity above all other virtues, and will without hesitation take life at the 
bidding of his master, These qualities adapt the Goiuls for services of danger, and they 
are said to make admirable miners in the coal mines of Mohp&ni." 

They have been tried as soldiers aftd were not found wanting in pluck, but they 
cannot be made to submit to discipline. 

These Gonds are described as flat nosed, thick lipped, straight haired, with, frames 
short and thick set. The few who pass unscathed the constant risks and hardships of 
their forest life, are remarkable for longevity, and do not readily show signs of old age. 

A Gond ordinarily retains sound teeth and black hair to the day of his death. 'In 
this particular they have the advantage over many kindred tribes. The happy disposition 
of the Onion does not avert the decay to which most people have to submit as they 
approach the. close of life. 

The hill Gonds appear to be very backward hi arts. An artizan of their own race is 
rarely met with, but like other tribes they have availed them- 
selves of the services of low Aryan craftsmen who live with them, 
accommodate themselves to Gond habits of impurity, and in return for a scanty means 
of subsistence do all the weaving and pottery required. 

Amongst the social customs that are described, it is strange to find no mention of the 
pastime \vliich the Oraons and Kols are so passionately fond of— dancing, — but I believe 
this may arise from their reticence before strangers. I have expressed my belief that the 
Boyars of Sirguja, &e., are a tribe of Gonds, and they dance and sing merrily enough. 
A description of a Boyar dance that I witnessed may help the solution of the question 
of their consanguinity. Half a (logon young women holding hands as low down by their 
sides as possible, and bending their bodies forward till the clasped hands are within a 
foot of the ground. The men, in front of them, and detached, with drums and girdles of 
bells, singing, playing, and capering sometimes in an erect position, sometimes squatting 
mi their hams. The girls* step is very simple and quiet. The* left foot is advanced a 
hort step, the right foot brought up to its heel, then right retires and left assumes its 
former position, but as they move they sidle round so as to make a half circle. The 
girls were all neatly clothed and clean and in good condition, but not beauties, both sexes 
had broad snub noses, large mouths, thick projecting lips, faces round from fulness of 
cheek, brown skins. Girls very pluinp'figurcs : and this was the burden of their souur. 

No one sings with me, who will be my spouse r 

The tiger seizes the Asur (iron smelter) and eats him, who will bo my spouse r 

Go father and mother, who will be my spouse ? 

Why do 1 want a pitcher ? 

Why need I a support for it ? 

There is no one to ask for water, 

'Who will be my spouse ? 

* I h.sw«? written 'Boyara', because I find the word bo »pelt m maps, and it appeared to mo to bo in accord with the pro- 
nunciation ; but I find that the Joshptir and Sirguja chk'fo write it lUiiiinharH. Some of the tribe whom 1 rramtly ctoivfirwd 
with, declared thtit they and the 4 Farheya*' woro of on<» family. This is quite possible. $w> page 131 for Parlwvag, and J;M 
for Voyjirtft. The Uoyars may bo a competing link botwwn tW. tiomN and Onion*. 
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Section 4. — The Kandhs. 
In the most southern region of Bengal, from the eastern limit of Gondw&na to the 

Geographical distribution. * ea ***** are « ituated the feudal dependencies or Tributary 

Mah&ls, in which alone the Kandh race are found. The ,meri- 
dional limit of their western extension passes through Bdmra, and, except as wanderers 
from their fatherland, they are not fpund further north than the 22nd degree of latitude. 
They extend south as far as Bastar, whence tlifcir position as the aboriginal people is 
taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. 

Then? appears to be a difference of opinion amongst authorities as to the origin 
or derivation of the name. Some consider it to be a kindred Word with Gond, and 
that it should be written Kand, both being derived from the Tamul ' Kandas, 1 a hill. 
Others say that it is derived from c Kandra,' an arrow ; but however derived, unlike most 
names a& the kind, it is accepted by the people as their national designation, and as 
I am informed that in Orissa it is usually written Kandh, I will retain that spelling. 

My personal acquaintance with the Kandhs is very limited. I have seen a few 
in attendance on tributary chiefs, and have Mien in with some families of the tribe in 
the Bonai dependency ; but they had1)een too long dwelling in a servile position amongst 
aliens to have retained any distinctive or typical characteristics of their race, and 
could converse only in ITriya. I noticed, however, that physically they were finer men 
than the people about them, who were Gonds, Bhtxiyas, and lYms (Panvas). They were 
as tall as the average Hindu, and not much darker in complexion ; while in features, 
many of them might have been taken for Hindus of the laboring classes. 

Their carnage and bearing reminded me of the Larkas of Singbhxim. It struck 
me at the time that they were a mixed race; that in them the Kol, the Gond, 
and the Aryan, were probably blended, and if there be no error in the accounts 
we receive of them, one of their peculiarities is an utter disregard of the pre- 
cautions practised by neighbouring tribes for the preservation of the purity of the 
blood. It was a custom with some of them to destroy their own female children 
and buy as wives daughters of aliens. Very little appears to have been known 
of the fcandhs till British officers were brought face to face with these mountaineers 
whilst engaged in operations for the reduction of the great Gilmsur estate in the 
Ganjam District, the chief of which had rebelled and taken refuge amongst them. Mr. 
Stirling, in his account of Orissa or Katak, notices them as forming the principal part 
of the population of " Killah R&mpilr, which was thence called the ' Kandrah Dandpat/ 
and adds that " the natives have the idea of a district situate between Daspalla, Boad, 
and Gdmsur, inhabited entirely by this tribe, which they call Kandra. This then was 
the extent of our knowledge of the people when British troops entered Gumsur in 1835.* 

The astounding discovery was then made that we included amongst our follow 
subjects a whole people who practised human sacrifice and female 

II Milan sacrifices. „ 1 . „ - \ - ... .. , . . _ , 

infanticide on a scale and with a cruelty which had never been 
surpassed by the most savage of nations, and from that period to the (Hose of the year 

• In a report by Major Roughflcdpe, dated 25th March 1821, ho notices that two Kandhs hud been introduced to him h\ 
the Raja of Boad. One of thetn named Ghasi Malik w«8 noon after implicated in the attack on a village that war* 
plundered by the Kandh« f when twenty of tho villager* were murdered. Thi» m the first mention I have found of tin* 
Itengal Kandhs in official documents. 
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1861, the strenuous efforts of very able officers were directed to the repression of these 
most appalling crimes. 

Hitherto the Government had exercised little or no interference with the inhabitants 
of what are called the Mdliahs or bill districts, between the Mah&nadl and GanJ&m, and 
this added greatly to the difficulty of ca,rryin^ out the policy adopted, which was an 
attempt to eradicate the deeply rooted superstitions of a whole nation with the least 
possible display of force. It was hoped that something might be effected through the 
chiefs ; but it was found that they exercised but a nominal control over the Kandh 
Mdliahs. 

The Meriah sacrifices, as they were called, and Kandh female infanticide, may bow 
be regarded as amongst the plague spots of the Land which have been effectually cured 
and obliterated by the enlightened treatment and strong hand of the British Govern- 
ment. It seems to be admitted, not only that the practices liave ceased, but that 
the people have been actually weaned from the fears and superstitions which gave 
rise to them. Nevertheless, no account of the Kandhs would be complete without 
a description of the mysterious and awe-inspiring rites of a Meriah sacrifice, and a 
detail of the circumstances under which female infants were so unmercifully massacred. 

The Kandhs are strictly an agricultural people, and the salient points of their 
religious belief all have reference to the fertilization of the earth. They are divided 
into two sects. One called Bura, worship the supreme God under that name, and hold 
human sacrifice in abhorrence. The other sect devote themselves to T&ri, the earth- 
goddess, who, by shedding her own blood on sterile soil, manifested to her votaries its 
marvellously beneficial effects, and persuaded them that this process of fertilization 
must be continued by periodical human sacrifices in her honor. 

It- was incumbent on the Kandhs to purchase their victims.* Unless bought with 
a price, they were not deemed acceptable to the goddess, and, as a rule, victims from their 
own tribe were not thus procurable; but it sometimes happened that in bad seasons, 
Kandhs were reduced to selling their children, and they might then be purchased as 
Meriahs. 

The agents employed were usually people of the P&n or P&nwa class, a low tribe of 
bastard Hindus, who are found diffused amongst the population of all the Tributary 
Mah&ls, under different denominations, as Pans orPdnwas, Chiks, Qandas, Pankas. 

These agents sometimes purchased, but more frequently kidnapped, the children, 
whom they sold to the Kandhs, and they were so debased that they occasionally sold 
their own offspring, though they knew of course the fate that awaited them. 

The word Meriah t is Uriya, not Kandh. The Kandhs call the victims Toki or 
Keddi. Persons of any race or age and of either sex were acceptable, if purchased, or the 
children of purchased Meriahs. Numbers were bought and held in readiness, and, during 
their period of probation or preparation, were well treated and fed. Male and female 
Meriahs were encouraged to cohabit, and other persons might have intercourse with 
female, Meriahs, and in tliis manner numbers of children were produced, who were ail 
treated as dedicated to destruction. If a male Meriah had intercourse with the daughter 
of a Kandh, it was considered a distinction. 



* Account of Bcliffiou of th« Kaudb*, by Major Macpboraoa, Journal, Hoy il Aaiatic Society, Vol XIII, part ii, 
t Lqc, clt. y pa^c 214, 
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Tea or twelve days before the time appointed for a sacrifice, the hair of the 
victim selected, till then, uoshaved, is cut off, and the villagers, having bathed, go to 
the sacred grove with the priest, who there invokes the goddess, and proclaims to her 
that they are preparing for her the repast she loves best, and implores her favor in return. 
The festival itself lasts three days, and it is a time of unbridled license, drunken feasting 
and mad dances " under excitement which the goddess is believed to inspire, and* which 
it would be impious to resist."* On the second <norning, the victim who has been kept 
fasting from the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garment, and 
led forth from the village in solemn procession, with music and dancing, to the Meriah 
grove. This, as with the Oraons and other tribes, is a remnant of the old forest, kept 
sacred from the axe and haunted by ghosts and spirits. In the centre of the grove a 
post is set up sometimes between two plants of the ' bankisaar* shrub, to which the 
victim is bound in a sitting posture by the priest. He is then anointed with oil, ghee, 
and turmeric, adorned with flowers and worshipped, and there is now great contention 
amongst the bystanders ta obtain some relie of his sacred person, even a portion of the 
unguent with which he has been anointed. He is thus left all night, during which the 
licentious feasting of the previous night is resumed, and the air resounds with horrid 
revelry. At noon on the third morning these orgies terminate, antl " the assemblage 
proceeds with stunning shouts and pealing music to consummate the sacrifice." 

The victim must not die in bonds, and to prevent escape, of which there have been 
instances, the arms and legs are broken, or stupefaction by opium is produced. 

The priest now offers up prayers to the earth-goddess for full granaries, increase 
of children, cattle, pigs, and poultry, and for the decrease or disappearance of 'tigers and 
snakes ; besides which, each individual of the assembled multitude gives expression to the 
wish that is at the moment uppermost in his thoughts. The priest then recites the 
tradition of the origin of the sacrifice and the necessity they were under of continuing 
it, and this, according to the author I am now chiefly quoting, is followed by a very 
long and somewhat sentimental, but at the same time argumentative, conversation between 
the priest and Meriah, the object of the one being to show that the victim must 
calmly submit to suffering in a cause so greatly to the benefit of mankind, and that he 
had nothing to complain of, as the Kandhs had purchased him for that especial purpose ; 
and of the other, to prove that he had been cruelly deceived, that he had not been 
a party to his own sale, but believing that he had been purchased as a laborer, he had 
honestly worked for his employer. 

The actual sacrifice to the earth goddess was performed in different ways, all brutal 
enough — brutality is indeed too mild a term to apply to it. Major Macpherson's 
account proceeds as follows : — 

" The priest, assisted by the chief and one or two of the elders of the village, now 
takes the branch of a green tree, cleft several feet down the centre. They force the 
victim to place himself within the reft, fitting it, in some districts, to his throat. Cords 
are then twisted round the open extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided by his 
assistants, strives with his whole force to close. He then wounds the victim slightly with 
his axe, and on this, the crowd throws itself on the sacrifice and strips the flesh from the 
bones, leaving untouched the head and intestines." The remains are next day burned 

* Loc. cit. r paye 2U). The whole of the above account is taken from tho huiius work. 
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.,, n A , •«,.„ «f « QhftftTv and the ashes are scattered *>ver 

on a flmeral pile, w,th a further ««^ rf VT*; X* of the km** «d pi^i 
the field, or are mad© into a paste with winch tfte noore ui iij'^u 

„ L^d. Subseque-tly a bullock > Riven to the father or procurer of th« win, 
^ another is J^ced aad «»tm at the feast which terminate, the nte ; but one year 
after* the human sacrifice, the 'blood thirsty Tdri Penna is reminded of it by m aSfnng 

Major Macpherson further notes that the Meriah in some districts is put to death 
slowly by fire, the great object being to draw from the victim as many tears as possible, 
in the belief that the cruel TdrTwill proportionately increase the supply of rain ! m 

Colonel Campbell* thus describes the modus operandi in Chinna Kiraedy. "The 
miserable Meriah is dragged along the fields, surrounded by a crowd of half intoxicated 
Kandhs, who, shouting and screaming, rush upon him, and with their knives cut the flesh 
piece-meal from his bones, avoiding the head and bowels, till the living skeleton, dying 
from loss of blood, is relieved from torture, when its remains are burnt and the ashes 
mixed with the new grain to preserve it from insects." 

Captain MacVicar,t in a report dated the 6th April 1851, thus describes the mode of 
performing the sacrifice in Mtyi D6so, midway between Boad and Patna. "On the day 
of sacrifice, after the appointed ceremonies, the Meriah is surrounded by the Kandhs, 
who beat him violently on the head with the heavy metal bangles, which they purchase 
at the fair, and wear on these occasions. If this does not destroy life, an end is put to 
his sufferings by strangulation by means of a slit bamboo. Strips of flesh are then cut 
off the back, and each recipient carries his portion to the stream which waters his fields, 
and there* suspends it on a pole. The remains of the mangled carcass are then buried, 
and funeral obsequies are performed and repeated a year afterwards." This is ap- 
parently in imitation of the Hindu nhradlu 

Hut it was more usual for the fragments of flesh to be buried in th^ fields. When 
a sacrifice took place, a deputation from all villages of T&ri Kandhs within a certain 
radius attended it, and returned the same day, or as rapidly as possible, with the flesh, a 
little of which was given to each head of a family. To secure its arrival in time, it was 
sometimes sent by relays of men and conveyed with postal fleetness fifty or sixty miles.} 1 

Hideous and extraordinary as were the bloody rites above described, it appears 
to me more wonderful and shocking that female infanticide 
should have prevailed to such an exterminating extent amongst 
the Kandhs. The neighbouring races all treat, their female children with exemplary 
tenderness, most of them indeed regard the girls as marketable and valuable property, 
to be carefully nurtured, in order that they may grow in beauty and appear to the best 
advantage when called for. 

The Kandhs had to pay high prices for wives of their own tribe—a fact which 
they assigned as one of their reasons for wishing to get rid of their maidens. Mr. 
Kussel, of the Madras Civil service, in a report§ dated August 1830, first brought 
the subject to notice. The expenses attending the marriage rites were then said 

* Roport, dated 17th Mard. 1849, Selection*. Homo Department, No. V, pagu408. 

t Loe. cit, page 116, Captain MacVicar's Report 

X Colonel Campbell. 

§ SelectionH from the Records of Government of India, Home Department. No. V, page 2. 



■^^^■ioiBi&r^- They killed their cwn girls and purchased wives froia othet parts of 
the coiiutry. The customs was not imirersal. It was practised in what was called 
tlie middle Kandh region, but &tm there some tracts were honorably excepted, as 
Bigi and Bodo Ghoro. Major Maepherson* reported in April 1&12, that in aiany 
villages he di3 not find a single female child. Amongst the causes assigned are, 
Id, that male births are increased by the destruction of female in&nts ; 2«5, that 
it is better to destroy girls in their infancy thatf to allow them to grow up and become 
causes of strife afterwards ; but the most probable solution of the question was 
brought to light by Captain McNeile after visiting th<j districts of Putiadeso, Sorobisi, 
Korkapatah, Jhrimka, and Byaghada, where infanticide, both male and female, prevailed 
to an appalling -extent. t 

• When a child is borft, Jan astrologer called a Jani or Pesauri is summoned and 
consulted by the parents* , He constructs a horoscope or pretends to do so, and consults 
a palm Jeaf manuscript called a *pMJV 9 in which are written sentences interspersed with 
rude pictures of gods and devils. After certain ceremonies the 'stylus' of bone or ivory, 
used to write on the palm-leaf, is thrust into the book, and the fate of the child is decided 
according to the image or sentence which it strikes. If from this test it bo predicted 
that the child is not likely to prove a blessing to its parents, but rather that misfortune 
may befall them if they attempt to rear it, the living infant is placed in a new 
earthen pot and removed in the direction of the point of the compass from which, 
if the child were spared, evil might *bc expected, and buried. A fowl is sacrificed over 
"the grave. 

The Besauris are generally Uriyas, who practise on the credulity of the Kandhs, 
but in Korkapatah and Jhtimka* the Besauris arc Kandhs, who do not use a 'puvji? but 
do the astrology and vaticination themselves. 

Of the numerous Meriahs recovered from the Kandhs, a large proportion were young 
girls, who, becoming wards of Government, were brought up with some care, and were more 
or less educated. It was deemed good policy to give some of these damsels in marriage to 
Kandh bachelors of respectability, and it was expected that they at least would not out- 
rage their own feeling as mothers by consenting to the destruction of their offspring. 
Subsequently, however, Colonel Campbell ascertained that these ladies had no female 
children, and on being closely questioned, they admitted that at their husbands' bidding 
they had destroyed them. 

I now proceed to detail briefly the measures which were undertaken to repress 
these barbarous customs. 

The first action taken by the officers of Government towards reclaiming the Kandhs 

Measures to sujnmmi *o' was au cffo]rt to release the Meriahs. It was found that the 
Wharous customs. Kandhs were inclined to yield to mild coercion in the matter, 

and Mr. Russel, in a despatch, dated 11th May 1837, reported that 29 Meriahs had 
been surrendered. Some had teen kidnapped, who were restored to their friends ; 18 
were children from three to ten years of age, who had been sold to the Kandhs by their 

* Loc, cit,, page, 47. Sopor* of iSlpril 1842, 

t Another reason come* from Gaivjaro, "that deceased fefcnale ancestors aro re-Lorn in the name families 
Mb. Uqxj'l l-v Cnplrtin SmitiS, Aflrietunt Agout. 

J Suj.^tifiw, Jd:wh:iB Government, No. LXXXI, Captain A. 0. McNeilc's ltoport, datwl 12th May 18G7. 
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parents; they were retained as Government wards. In the M^ ^ 
Campbell, then Assistant Collector in charge of Gmmur, effected •** ,i^e.«f 100 
Meriali children, and it was found that they comprised people of *U wwes, region 
or caste, even Kandh children were amongst them. ■ . - ■ ■■ ■}... _ 

In a despatch, dated July 1838, Lieutenant Hill, of the Survey De^mrnt, 4mM 
the practice of human sacrifice as existing in the Kandh Maliahs of Gumsur ia Daspala, 
Bond, and Sohnpur, just south of the Mahanadi, and in Chinna Kimedy, Pedda Kimedy, 
Jaipur, and Bastar. The Bastar Raja had the credit of having himself organised the 
most extensive sacrifice that had ever teen heard of, on which occasion twenty-seven 
adult males had been immolated; in fact it was not supposed that any Kandh l&liah- 
was free from the stain. 

The proceedings on the Madras side led to enquiries being made on the Bengal side, 
and there also some Mcriatis were given up to the demand or at the request of 
Messrs. Eicketts and Mills, but it was found that in the feelings of the people, or in their 
determination to carry on a custom which they believed necessary to their existence, 
no real change had been effected. They indeed gave up some Meriahs, but reserved many 
and bought more ; and the sacrifices continued. The Agent to the Governor General, 
South-Western Frontier, in 1844, finding that the Kandhs in the Tributary Mahals under 
his jurisdiction were no better than their neighbours, entered on the field and succeeded 
in obtaining the release of a few Meriahs, but all officers employed were now convinced 
that far more stringent measures than those hitherto adopted were necessary, and 
a special agency under one Head, armed with full authority to use force, was advised. 

On the Madras side, from the time of the Gtimsur war, several officers had been 
engaged in measures, mostly of a conciliatory nature, to wean the Kandhs from their 
dark superstitions. In 1814, Lieutenant Hicks was appointed Assistant Superintendent, 
Tributary Mahals, for the repression of human sacrifices. Moral pressure was, however, 
all that was attempted, and though Meriahs were recovered, and* some were snatched 
from the very altars, the sacrifices did not cease. The number, however, had, it was 
said, diminished from hundreds to ten or a dozen per annum ; but this improvement was 
not general. It is noticed* that the Kandhs of Boad had promised acquiescence in the 
wishes of Government, but they deemed it right to offer Tari enough to last her a long 
time before they gave it up, and the valedictory sacrifice is said to have comprised one 
hundred and twentv-five victims. 

to 

In 1845, the Government of India determined on bringing all tho Kandh Maliahs 
under one system of management, and Act XXI of that year was passed, separating them 
from the ordinary jurisdiction of the Courts with a view to their being placed under 
special rules. Aud, in November 18-45, Captain William Macpherson, who had been 
long 'employed in the Kandh districts, and to whom we are indebted for so much 
valuable information about the people, arrived in Ganjam with the title of "Agent, 
Governor General, for the suppression of human sacrifices and female infanticide in the 
hill tracts of Orissa " But still the orders were to abstain from violence, and the first 
season's operations were not encouraging. 

The Kandhs of Boad had become impressed with the nation that further yielding on 
their part would lead to their taxation aud subjection to forced labor : and early in 184-0, 

* Maqjhfcrstrti'ti Memorial* of fc>ervic*>« page 24t>. 
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^ on the Agent's camp and, demaadiag and 

obtaining the restoration of rescued Moriaha. . This led to reprisals, which of collide 
greatly impeded the proposed policy of conciliation, and affairs were further complicated 
by the rebellion of the Raja of Angtfl, we of the tributaries on the MahAnadf,, who 
appears to have fomented to the utmost the resistance of the Kandh tribes. Serious 
disturbances followed ; troops were employed on a large scale and all authority tempo- 
rarily transferred ftaun the Agent to the. Officer in Command, Brigadier General Dyer. 

I have no details of the military operations which followed. On the 21st of 
April 1817, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell was appointed Agent, and coming on the 
scene with powers to coerce, which were perhaps all that was wanting to ensure 
success to the measures of the previous agency, he was soon in a position to report* the 
submission of the Bisai Chiefs of the Kandh Ml tracts visited by him, and the 
restoration of peace to the disturbed districts. The -operations against Angul were 
successful. The liaja was deposed and subsequently captured, and as his estate was 
confiscated there was, no difficulty in bringing into subjection ail the Kandhs whom 
he had influenced. With Boad £hcrc had been at first some difficulty, but on the 
1st April 1848, Colonel Campbell reported that with one or two exceptions all the 
influential men had pledged themselves by the most solemn oaths, (sworn on a tiger 
skin and on some earth) thenceforth to abandon human sacrifices, and in earnest of 
their sincerity 235 Meriahs were given up. During the following season, the Saurada 
Maliahs and the more remote hill region of Chinna Kimedy were visitor by the 
Agency. . * ' 

Chinna Kimedy was found to be divided into seven districts each under a Hindu 
chief or PAter, subdivided into Matahs, (groups of villages or parganas), and villages 
each under a Kandh headman called M&ji (so this title is found thus far south)- There 
was little intercourse between the districts owing to teuds. The country is described 
as in steppes. In the second range of hills the villages arc far apart, and with few ex- 
ceptions poor, and the country has a neglected unreclaimed appearance, a succession of hills 
covered .with sal and bamboos. .The districts on the upper ranges are more picturesque, 
and the cultivated valleys appear fertile ; but throughout this hilly region, whether 
bountifully or sparingly dealt with by nature, human sacrifice and female infanticide 
generally prevailed, the only exceptions being in the districts of Sarangad, Chandra- 
ghari and Degi of Kosadah. 

The Annual season for the sacrifice was about to commence when the Agent 
marched into this country ; but though not previously visited for the repression of human 
sacrifice, the design of holding it was at once abandoned, and eventually the whole people 
agreed to submit to the conditions proposed, and engaged to try if Tari would not, after 
all, be as well pleased with the blood of beasts as with human sacrifices. In this year, 
1851), two hundred and six Meriahs were given up. , 

It was satisfactory to find that in the Boad highlands no blood had been shed 
since the last visit, and the Gtiriisur Maliahs were reported equally free from the 
stain.t It had providentially happened that an unusually productive and healthy season 
had distinguished the firs* year's dreaded intermission of the rite. We can well 



* Kcwah Agomiy, ami CafctiM* Review, pAgv 138. Colonel Campbells R*p:»rt to Government, Ut April 1S18. 
t Colonel Campbell'* Report, 18th March 1S50- • 
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conceive the anxiety that must have been felt by the whole tribe as they watohed tlte 
sprouting seed and ripening grain and their joy when ia the full promise of a bounti- 
ful harvest they felt assured that the earth goddess did not resent their' abandonment 
of the ancient custom. . . . * . - 

The total number of Meriahs given up in the two seasons was 547. 

It'is useless to follow the operations of the Agent through the remainder of the 
Kandh districts. In Jaipur it was found that human sacrifices had been annually offered 
to Maniksoro, the god of war, as well as to the earth goddess, and the ceremony was 
performed in the following manner : — 

A stout wooden post about six feet long is firmly fixed in the ground. Close 
to it a narrow grave is dug. The victim is tied to the post by his long hair; 
assistants to the officiating priest hold out his arms and legs so that the body* is 
supported over the grave with the face downwards. The priest standing on the 
right side then recites an invocation to the god, praying for success in battle and 
preservation "from the tyranny of kings and their officers," .and as he prays he 
at intervals hacks at the neck of the unfortunate victim avoiding the infliction of 
a mortal wound. Then the priest addresses him in consolatory words, assuring him 
that he would soon have the honor of being devoured by the great god Maniksoro 
for their benefit, and that his obsequies would be performed decorously, and reminding 
him, if still unreconciled to his fate, that they had bought him for this special purpose 
from his parents. He is then decapitated, the body falls into the grave* and the bleeding 
head remains suspended from the post till the birds devour it. 

Colonel Campbell had some difficulty in Jaipur, but eventually succeeded there, 
as elsewhere, rescuing or causing tp be given up 77 Meriah males, and 117 females. 
The following extract from Colonel Campbell's last published report sums up the work : — , 

" It affords me heartfelt satisfaction to be able to report thus of the suppression 
(I will not presume to say of the complete suppression, — for that will depend on our 
future supervision and watchfulness) of the Meriah rite in Gumsur, Boad, Cbirma- 
Kimedy, Jaipiir, Kalahimdy, and Patna." 

Strange to say after the suppression of human sacrifices in the Kalians of Jai- 
pur it was found that the practice existed in the low country, and the agent, Captain 
A. C. McNeile, wrote* that in suppressing it there, he had to deal with relatively 
civilized and educated men and not with semi-barbarous tribes. It does not appear 
that !Kandhs were implicated ; the victims were generally of the 4 Tura class' 'purchased 
from thek parents. At the town of « Mulcagherry/ 100 of these children reserved 
for sacrifice were found and were surrendered. 

On the 18th ^December 1861, in consequence of the arrangements which had been 
made for the organization of Police in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam agencies, the 
special agency for the hill tracts of Qrissa was abolished. 

With regard to the existing feeling of the Kandhs on the subject which led to the 
formation of the hill tract agency, I append an extract from MS. notes written by 
Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw,. now Superintendent, Katak Tributary Estates, on the Kandh 
Mais, in his jurisdiction : — 

* Madras Selections Captain A. C. McNuife'it Report, dated 1st May, i860. 
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" Human sacrifice is, I believe, completely forgotten. The people have.no objection 
to talk about it and point'out the spots where the rite was performed, but they speak 
of their former: . superstitions on the subject as a delusion. They thought, they say, 
that human blood improved the quality of the turmeric, their most profitable crop ; 
but they now find that the earth yields its increase as before and the turmeric is as 
good as ever it was. 1 ' Mr. Kavenshaw does not find that animal sacrifice has been 
substituted, or that flesh of any kind is now burled to fertilize the earth* The super- 
stition has entirely died out. He adds that infanticide where it was practised is also 
entirely suppressed. 

There is nothing on record which gives us any clue to the early history of 
the Kandhs. We find them occupying the highlands of the 
southern hill districts of old Orissa, following the ramification of 
ranges into various petty states, and claimed as, subjects by the chiefs of those states 
whom Mr. Stirling and the historians of the Meriah operations recognise as Hindus, 
and who like the hill chiefs further north style themselves lldjputs. It appears probable 
that in. the Kandhs we have all that , remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of this region, 
and that they were masters of the entire country, the lowlands as well as highlands, till 
they were forced back into the hills by the extension of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa ; 
but the Hindu chiefs, if such they be, exercised very little authority over them, at least 
over those who lived in the Maliahs or highlands. Major Macpherson divides the Kandhs 
into three classes, Betiah, a servile class, who worked for hire or held lands on 
conditions of labor; Beniah who occupied the skirts of the hills and paid rent for their 
lands or held them on a more honorable description of service; and Mali ah or high- 
landers who were virtually independent, though they performed homage to the chief on 
his accession, and, if well disposed to his service, occasionally took the field at his bidding. 

The social organization and government of the Maliah Kandhs very closely 
resemble the ancient polity of the Mtindas, which we still to a great extent preserve in 
the Singbhum Kolh&n. 

Over each village an elder presides* called an Abbayo corresponding with the 

Singbhiim Miinda; and a number" of adjacent villages form a 

•oiity of 1 1« van ». district under a district Abbaye like a Singbhiim Pir under its 

M&nki. The district Abbaye is, or ought to be, the lineal descendant or representative 

of the leader of the colony when the settlement was first made. 

In' addition to the above, Major Macpherson gives us a tribal Abbaye or Patriarch, 
the representative of the common ancestor of the tribe ; but as the division into tribes 
is not now geographically defined, people of various tribes living in one village, the 
duties of the tribal patriarch are chiefly to tnlfe notice of breaches of tribal rules. It is 
probable enough that formerly each tribe had its own locality, and as they took wives 
on the exogamous principle, they had to win their brides from a quarter more or less 
remote; but this system is now broken up : people belonging to various tribes inhabit 
the same village, and there is nothing to prevent a man marrying a girl of the same 
street if he likes, except that it is more dignified to go to a distance for a wife. 

In addition to the above, there is a federal Abbaye, the representative of a superior 
chief formerly selected to superintend the affairs of as extensive a tract of country as 

* Calcutta Review, vol, 6. page 35. 
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could be conveniently placed under him* The offices are all hereditary ; but in regai'd to. 
the federal Abbaye, though the succession never goes out of the Jkmily, the next-of- 
kin is sometimes set aside for a more competent relative, *■-..: 
The federal Abbaye may when he pleases convene a council of the heads, of 
the people. They sit in the open air in concentric circles, the 
Naiwua' Memjj. inner circle coi&posed of the district and the tribal Abbayes, 
outside ore the village Abbayes, and outllde them the general public. Women may attend, 
but they take no part in the discussion. Major Macpherson highly commends the 
loyalty of the Kandhs to their head men. It is said that their devotion to the federal 
Abbaye " is equal to any that the annals of humanity record."* 

At the great councils disputes regarding property and offences of all kinds are 
^ , enquired into, and witnesses are examined on oath. The litigants 

Procedure. •*• ° ■ 

are forced to put into their mouths rice moistened with the blood 
a **. of a sheep which bad been sacrificed to the earth goddess, and 

this, it is supposed, will inevitably cause the death of the person so* sworn who swerves 
from the truth. If the dispute is about land, a morsel of the soil similarly placed 
has the same effect. They are also sworn on the skin of a tiger, like the Kols ; on the 
skin of a lizard (invoking scaliness of skin on the false witness) ; on the earth of an ant- 
hill ; and on a peacock's feather. 

Serious offences against the person, homicide, and severe wounding, are regarded as 
private wrongs, and compensations may be adjudged. In murde-r- 

Pcnalcodc. l ,, ,. /, -, , , , 

. cases all the property of the murderer may be made over to the 

family of the deceased. In cases of wounding any portion of the offender's goods may 
be awarded to the injured party, and he is further bound liberally to provide for all the 
wants of the wounded man till his recovery. The code on the subject of unfaithfulness 
of wives is contradictory. In one place we are told that the husband may put the 
adulterer to death, in another that the latter has only' got to make good the amount 
paid for the girl when she was asked in marriage. 

Succession to real property is always through males. Shares of personal property 
may be given to daughters. The rule of primogeniture is not 
acknowledged. The real property is divided amongst the sons. 
By one authort it is asserted that no division of property can take place during the 
lifetime of the father, by another, J it is said that a son on his marriage quits the 
paternal roof and becomes a householder, receiving a share of the land from the hands 
of the father. Girls are not allotted to the shareholders as is the case in Siagbhum, but 
the brothers are jointly responsible for their care till they marry. 

The Maliah Kandhs§ consider themselves absolute proprietors of the soil they 
, cultivate, and in this view of their right, which was no doubt at 

l.*ropnrto»l»p in l»ud». . 

one time common to all the primitive tribes, they are supported 
by the fact that even by the British Government they have not yet been required tit -pay 
rent. Mr. Kavenshaw informs me that if a Kandh of the £.andh tracts in modern 

Orissa be asked to specify his position or calling, he answers boldly, «' I am a ssamind&r." 

.__.. 1 _ * 

* Calcutta lieview, Vol. V. page 42. t Major Aiarph./rson. * 

I Lieutenant Pnv, on the Kamlb papulation of Orissa. Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. 
§ Liauteniuil Frye. 
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The chiefs have no pretensions to any right over the soil which is adverse to this claim 
of their people, and this is a point which has unfortunately in many instances been lost 
sight of in dealing with the aboriginal tribes. An Abbaye can have no right to alienate 
his title and interest in a village or district, yet such alienations have taken place in 
cases precisely analogous, and have been upheld by Courts acting in blind ignorance of 
the true position of the parties, thereby creating endless complications and intense 
dissatisfaction. . * 

The Kandhs love to build their hoitecs on the slopes of the valley over- 
• . .„ looking their cultivation which winds like a river amongst 

bites of villaffeB. . m a ~ n 

b the hills. 

The houses are small and low, but substantially constructed of plank inserted 

horizontally in grooves cut in the corner posts. The whole 

surface is plastered with mud. Each hut contains usually three 

apartments, in the centre the family dwells, one is used exclusively for cooking, and 

the third is a store-room. There is but one door which in the cold season is firmly 

'dosed, while the family sleep round a, wood fire burning on a central hearth. Thereof, 

as well as the sides, is sometimes of plank. The houses have no plinths. 

' In each village there is a house assigned to the bachelors as their dormitory and 
s«parat« accommodation for dub, and another for the maidens, and as it is said that chastity 
iiaciieior»and8pitt*kr», is not onc f their virtues, and that free intercourse between the 

sexes is not discouraged, it may be assumed that the separation contemplated in this 
arrangement is not very rigidly enforced. I learn, however, from Mr. Ilavenstyxw's notes 
that in Bead the girls' dormitories are under charge of an elderly matron, who sleeps 
inside and locks the door. She sleeps very sound, I dare say. 

Births are celebrated on the seventh day after the event by a feast given to the priest 
and to the whole village. The name is determined as with the 
ttuuwM at ciui irt>. j£ \ $9 The names of ancestors are called over as grains of rice 

are thrown into water, but Major Macpherson* adds that the oracle is required to show 
which of the ancestors is regenerated in the person of the child. The Kols have not 
the faintest idea of anything of the kind as the name of persons still living are fre- 
quently selected. 

According to the same author every Kandh village has its priest, but they have no 
official privileges or endowments, their only emoluments coil 
pncgU ' sisting of the fees paid by those who employ them, or in gifts 

from the community, when the religious ceremonies they conduct have a favorable 
issue. There appears to be no Levite class. The priestly office may be assumed by any 
one, who fancies or boldly asserts that he has been called thereto by a mandate of the 
deity duly communicated in a vision or dream. At the human sacrifices and mystic 
rites in honor of the earth goddess, the Jani, a recognized priest, always officiated ; but 
every head of a family could on ordinary occasions assume priestly functions, and the 
whole spirit of the Kandh policy renders it probable that originally all sacerdotal offices 
were combined in the patriarchs of families, villages, or circles, and that the mysterious 
Meriah rites and an order of priests came in together. I do not find any mention of 
priests in Mr. Kavenshaw's notes— their occupation is gone. Major Macpherson records* 

* Mojur Mttcphn-sou, Calcutta Review, Vul. V, page 31. 
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the singular circumstance, that a class of Hindus are employed by the Kandhs as 
priestly eo-adjutors in the service of the minor divinities. This alone would indicate 
that there has been a great change in their religion; but it is probable that the low 
Hiwtes alluded to are but the Ojhas or Sorcerers whom the witchcraft superstition has 
called into existence. The belief of the Kandhs regarding sickness and physical afflic- 
tions of every description is the same as that of tbe Kols and (Mens* 

Our knowledge of the religion of fhe Kandhs is derived from a very elaborate essay 
on the subject by tbe late Major J. C. Macpherson, C. B., which 
was read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1852. The paper 
has been reproduced in the memorials of that officer published in 1865. It propounds a 
system of theocracy and ethics more profound than one would expect to find amongst so 
ignorant a people, but it appears to me to be a melange of Genesis, the several 
Hindu systems and primitive paganisim. Colonel Campbell, who was for so many 
years employed amongst the Kandhs, is somewhat sceptical as to the purely Kandh 
origin of the scheme of religion thus ventilated ; but under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the race, it is quite possible that such a system may have l>een gradually 
built up for them by Brahmans, Gos&ins, and other Hindus, who not only lived amongst 
them, but joined in their sacrifices, supplemented with notions gleaned from Missionary 
teaching or books. 

The fundamental doctrines appear to be a belief in a Supremo Being, the source of 
good, and Creator of the universe, called Biira Penu, the god of light, or Bela Penu, 
the sun gjod, the same as the Dharmi of the Ortlons and the Bedo Gos&iu of the Rajma- 
hali highlanders who injured no one, and whom if was not therefore necessary to 
propitiate, and his wife T&ri, who in antagonism to her husband, became the originator 
of all the ills that befall mankind. We are told that B&ra Penu found his wife «' want- 
ing in affectionate compliance/ 1 which in a note is explained to mean that she declined tr> 
scratch his back ; hut this simple domestic difference put it into Bi\ra Peuu's mind to 
clothe the world with vegetation, fill it with animal life and finally to create hitman 
beings to pay him the adoration and veneration which he expected and, could not obtain 
from his wife. Mankind was created exempt from moral and physical evil, and thus 
enjoyed free intercourse with God. They lived without labor on the spontaneous abun- 
dance of the earth in perfect harmony, peace and innocence, and knew not that they were 
naked till T&ri, like the old serpent, Med with envy at their happiness, sowed the seed of 
sin in their hearts, and like Pandora, introduced all the ills that flesh is heir to. A few 
who withstood temptation and bore up against the povyers of darkness, were elevated 
to the position of secondary gods, to whom the regulation of the affairs of the fallen 
brethren was consigned ; but the consequences to the latter were terrible. The earth 
no longer yielded her abundance. Animals previously innocuous became vicious and 
destructive to life. Snakes became venomous and some plants poisonous. Man 
found out that he was naked and encumbering himself with clothing, lost the power 
of soaring through the air and skimming through the water, which in innocence 
he had possessed, and fierce strife raged between Biira and Tari, each contending 
for mastery. ' 

Out of this contest two great sects arose* one holding that Bura, the other that 
Tari, had come off triumphant. 
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The sect of Burd believed that Biira punished Tari by the curse on hes sex, tanta- 
mount to the "in sorrow thou alialt bring forth children/ 9 and that T&ri, however 
malevolent and destructive she may be, can only strike when Bura permits. The sect 
of T4ri believe that their goddess cannot be frustrated by Bura in her evil designs, 
but if she can be persuaded by adoration to abstain from injuring, man will be free 
from misfortune. She alone therefore should be propitiated. 

Notwithstanding the tiff between Biira and ffari, their union was fruitful, and six 
godlings were produced to meet the primary wants of fallen man. 

First, Pidzu Pennu, the rain god; second, Burbhi 'Pennu, the goddess of spring, 
who gives new vegetation and first fruits; third, Pitted Pennu, the god of increase and 
gain; fourth, Klambo Pennu, the god of the chase; fifth, Lohd Pennu, the iron god 
or god of war ; sixth, Sundi Pennu, the god of boundaries. 

The above clearly indicate the most important requirements of such a people, and 
I do not doubt that the gods on this list may have been very generally recognised. They 
are styled inferior deities of the first class. 

The addition of a seventh deity to the above also included amongst the children 
of Biira Pennu was clearly an after-thought. Dinga Pennu, the judge of the dead, is 
probably the Hindu Yama.* 

The third class of gods are the descendants of the human beings who resisted evil. 
They are now the presiding spirits over villages, hills, streams, tanks, fountains, 
houses, forests, ravines, and orchards. Each of these gods is worshipped when his 
turn comes, that is, when a requisition is made on the departmcut over which he 
presides. Offerings are presented, and for each a special form of address is to be found 
in Major Macpherson's essay, which is poetical enough to be introduced in an epic, 
but in the aggregate they arc too long for my purpose. In one of these invoca- 
tions the priest is made to say, truly enough, " Were we, O god of streams, con- 
stantly to expend our means upon your rites as well as those of the other gods, we should 
lose our lands, and then where would be your worship ?" 

The Kandh Yama has no sinecure, for the Kandhs are represented by Major Macpher- 
son as possessing each four souls. Colonel Campbell and other writers who are well ac- 
quainted with their habits, did not discover that, in their own estimation, they had any 
souls at all, and this is certainly more in unison with the creed of their neighbours, but 
it appears that many Abbayes were mm of education fond of studying the mysteries of 
the Hindu religion, and as it was from them that Major Maepherson chiefly derived his 
information, I am not surprised that the religious views of these authorities embraced the 
Hindu doctrines of metempsychosis and ' nirvana', or final absorption into the deity, which 
I think must be what is meant by t" restoration to communion with Biira." The notion 
of four souls apparently resolves itself into this, that the more enlightened Kandhs had 
adopted the Hindu doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and its liability to an im- 
mense variety of probations by successive re-births in an improved state or lower condi- 
tion, according to the views taken by the divine judge of the life just quitted ; until, 



# In Major Macpherfton's first osi^y on the religion of the Kandhu, read before the Royal Asiatic Society on the 20tlj 
November 1841, there is no reference to Dinga Pennu. The name iirrtt appear* in the second essay, which was published in 
part II, Vol. XIII, of the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society. 

f See ' MemoriaiB of Service', page V2. 
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tfcree of the souls described by^orMa(^ 

secondly, the soul that has to bear punishment for an ill-spent life ; and tl^^ 

that ip re-born in the tribe, which must all be regarded as the one soul of tke Hindus :ii; 

different conditions. The fourth soul Major Maepherson describes as a soul which dies 

on the dissolution of the body, or in other Words there is a belief in no soul at all, which 

is probably the creed of most untutored Kandhs. 

Of the Kandh gods, Bira and T&ri alone dwell in heaven*, Dinga resides on a rook 
or mountain in the region beyond the sea, from which the sun rises, so the souls have to 
cross the water (query, the Baitarani or Styx) to get to him. It is called Gripavali,t the 
leaping rock. This idea is also apparently borrowed from the Brahmans, 

The other Gods of the Kandhs live exclusively upon the earth. But when thty 
move, they skim along at a short distance above its surface invisible to human eyes, 
but seen by the lower animals. They feed on the sacrifices offered to them, but 
also help themselves, as the farmer knows to his cost when he finds blind ears in 
his corn. 

The rites observed at the Meriah sacrifices to the blood-thirsty Tdri have been des- 
cribed. Her gentler husband, the supreme god Bura, receives the adoration of all his 
votaries at the same period of the year, J and though it is supposed that Bilra demands 
no blood, a pig is at this season sacrificed in his honor, and the blood scattered widely 
about. At the festival there is much dancing, feasting, and drinking, and every kind 
of licentious indulgence. Many of the Biira-ites practised female infanticide and justified 
the act as one which was permitted and even enjoined by Bdra, who by the conduct 
of his wife was unfairly prejudiced against all the sex* 

I proceed now to avail myself of the information kindly furnished by my friend 
Mr. T. E. llavonshaw, C. S., Commissioner of Katak, regarding the Kandh country 
in bis province. 

At the close of the operations for the suppression of Meriah sacrifices in Boad, 
the chief of that dependency doubting his capability of control, 
ing the Kandhs on that question, and dreading the consequence 
to himself of any relapse on their part, ceded to Government all that portion of his 
territory which comprised the Kandh Maliahs or as they are now styled M&Js. This 
portion of Boad rises abruptly about 1,500 feet, and the approaches to it are all very 
steep and difficult ascents. They lead you to an undulating plateau portioned off by 
numerous ranges of low hills in the valleys between which wind the principal sheets of 
cultivation. The villages are prettily situated on the borders of the cultivation, and the 
.hills rising from behind them are densely covered with sal. 

The size of the villages varies in proportion to the water supply. In a few places 
the clearings are extensive, and the settlements have a thriving and comparatively civilized 
appearance. 

The area of this tract known as the Katak Khand M&Ls is 480 square miles, and the 
population, numbering 45,000 souls, live in 077 villages. 



* Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol X, page- 228.—* Memorials of Service', page 92* 

t The rcHtdencc of tin* Hindu Yaina h at tho extremity of the earth floating on the waters. 

X Memorials of Service, page 107. 
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revenue whatever is derived from the Kandhs. The Superintendent (Mi\ Eaven- 



% ■ < &--'\ . 4hw) haft * ;aa*foe assistant called a !Mwfld^ <te 

which appears rather a misnomer, %vho resides in the M^« luid has 
the powers of a Subordinate Judge aind Assistant Magistrate* A Police force k % main- 
tained consisting of one inspector* one sub-inspector, eight head constables, and forty-nine 
constables, but there is little crime. The only heinous cases are homicides committed in 
drunken broils or in disputes about land. I have already adverted to the tenacity with 
which they cling to their right in the soil They consider it inextinguishable. They 
utterly scorn the notion of being barred from re-entry by a statute of limitation. No 
amount of adverse possession, however undisturbed, could, according to their code, 
transfer to another their title to the land. 

• The large divisions of the Kandh hill country are called M&liahs, Malos, or Mdls. 
These are sub-divided into groups of villages called Mutahs . They recognise the authority 
of one chief over all the Mdls, called Malid Mullik (m&lik?) His position is that of 
the federal Abbaye previously described. The village headmen are called simply maliks. 
There is no mention of a Tribal mdlik or Abbaye. 

Besides the indigenous Kandh headmen, each Mutah, and sometimes each large 
village, has an officer called Bisoi, who is always an TJriya. They were originally estab- 
lished as 'go-betweens' and interpreters between the Raja and the Kandhs; they speak both 
languages and being well versed in Kandh customs, often obtain great influence. Of 
late years they have acquired lands by intrigue or purchase from the Ki,.ndhs who 
were better advised when they would not part with an inch of the soil to an 
alien. 

The low bastard Hindu people called Pans, already noticed as procurers for -the Meriah 
sacrifices, are numerous in Bead. In the Chutiti N&gptir tributary 

The Puns 

stales this class are found, but are regarded both by Hindus and 
aborigines as vile. The Kandhs associate with them on a more equal footing, allowing 
them to hold lands and to share in the village festivals. They also ply their trade as 
weavers, and the poorest of them work as farm laborers, cultivating land belonging to 
Kandhs and making over to their landlords half the produce as rent. 

The Kandhs also tolerate Hindus of the Sundi (Sandika), or spirit distilling, caste, as, 

though inveterate drunkards, they cannot distill for themselves. 

nu * "*" Sundis are traders as well as distillers ; — a good deal of the trade 

of the country is in their hands, and some of them have accumulated considerable 

wealth. 

The Kandh huts are built for the accommodation of the father, mother, and younger 
children only. At 8 to 11 years of age, boys and girls are ejected from the nest, and 
have to take tip their abodes in their respective clubs till they marry and build nests for 
themselves. 

Female infanticide was not one of the sins of Bead, and the evil consequences of the 
system are not found there. The Bead Kandhs repudiate the 

Marriage cuaUmis. . > . . , t 

notion oi intermarriage with other races, and sexual selection is 
carried on in a rational msBmer. A man is not encouraged to indulge in matrimony till 
he has the means of supporting a wife in a house of his own ; when thus eligible he joins 
confidently in the village dances and makes his choice, and if fathers and mothers after 
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this make themselves disagreeable, they may look out for an e^*e»Msntr :3&r;$t»^g 

couple disappear and keep out of the way till the paints relent, ^^0^^.^ 

girl is accepted, '. n ■ •. :..:*:' "^;",-;W-'jv;^": ■"i^^. 

It.would ajg^'^.ii^.^.ttibies have found: it necessary to pro^k^ 

by gtimuktmg intercourse^ 1^ 
Darwin would, perhaps, call this a reversion to the Balyen or love seasons of featfe^. an- 
cestors. At one of the Kandh festivals held in November all the lads and lasses assemble 
for a spree, and a bachelor has then the privilege of making off with any unmarried girl 
whom he can induce to go with him, subject to a subsequent arrangement with the 
parents of the maiden. 

The Kandhs are as fond of dancing as the Oraons, and like them have a dancing 
place in every village, surrounded by stones or wooden seats and shaded by venerable 

trees. 

The instruments are drums, tamlwurines and a reed instrument with a sound like 

that of an indifferent bag-pipe. 

The performers of both vsexes pay particular attention to their dress and to the 
arrangement of their hair. The ball dress when complete is apparently similar to that 
of the Oraons when similarly engaged. 

In commencing the dance the girls form, themselves into semi-circles of two 
rows. They stand close together, keeping their position by the 
touch only, as the hands are employed in holding the dress, 
which they occasionally extend by opening out their arms and as they do so waving 
the draperies and at the same time forming a long lint; instead of a semi-circle. As 
the excitement increases, the girls sing, .the young men respond, and the movement 
becomes brisker until the whole breaks into a romp in which the girls pinch the boys 
and peek at them with their hands like the Judng girls when performing as vultures. 
In other respects the dance appears to be of the Bhuiya class. 

The men have a separate war dance, armed to the teeth and decorated with red 
cloth and feathers. They divide into two parties, and a mimic fight takes place. One 
side gives way, the other pursues, a man falls ; he is sot on by the opposite party and 
carried off in triumph as a fallen foe. 

Another dance represents a bison hunt; one man with the horns and skin of the 
animal takes to his heels followed by the remainder, who capture him after a brief chase, 
and bear him back as a trophy. 

The cessation of internecine struggles, abolition of demoralising rites, and settle, 
ment to peaceful pursuits, has had a most salutary effect on the condition of the Kandhs. 
I quote descriptions of them before and after the cure. 

Lieutenant J. P. IVye, writing of them in 1857, says*— 

'• Cloth being an article of very limited import;, the use of dress is confined amongst 

I)resH all to the narrowest bounds admitted by decency. The Patro 

himself is distinguished by a species of robe of office, consisting 

of a red blanket with variously colored fringe, but the ordinary Kandh is more 

scantily clad than the Uriya, and his mode of dress more 'repulsive to decency, the 

0U ! y .. SC ™ v of clot h w oni 1)ei "g oM m & foul - T he festival dress consists of a long 

* Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Part I., Vol. XVII, pji^e VJL. 
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narrow slip of cloth with fringed ends worn bo that the end hangs down like a tail. 
But the head-dress is the characteristic feature of a Kandh's vanity. The hair, which 
k worn very long, is drawn forward aaad rolled up till it looks like a horn projecting 
from between the eyes* Around this it is his delight to wear a piece of red doth 
md inw pipe, comb, &c. On the w&atefca 

frontier cloth was unknown and strips of paper sufficed to procure fowls and rice. 
The' clothing of the women is nearly as limitgd as that of the males. The bosom 
is invariably exposed, and a single cloth round the loins, scarcely reaching to the 
middle of the thigh, the sole .garment." 

Mr. Ravenshaw, writing in 1871, says : — " The Kandhs formerly possessed little 
property of any sort. A red cloth or a brass plate was rare. Now-a-days in most of 
the more respectable houses you see bras^r vessels in tolerable profusion. They have 
acquired considerable wealth in silver and brass ornaments, and where, they formerly 
went half-starved and half-naked, they have now abundance of food and a liberal 
supply of raiment. Cultivation has extended, and they grow large quantities of cotton, 
oil seeds, and turmeric for export. 5 * 

I learn further from Mr, Ilavenshaw's notes that the Kandhs now manifest a desire for 
education and moral improvement. They propose to establish schools at their own 
expense, and agree to submit to any well-concerted measures for the suppression of 
drunkenness; and they couple with this a petition for a recognised system of adminis- 
tration of justice through their own elders — a proposal which, in my opinion, should 
meet with every encouragement. 

The burial service of the Kandhs is not very impressive. The bodies are* ordinarily 
burnt without ritual or ceremony,* but ten days after the death 
the friends of the deceased meet for a feast and console them- 
selves with a bout of drinking. An Abbaye, however, is not so easily disposed 
of. When a man of this dignity dies, the event is proclaimed by the beating 1 ot 
drums and gongs, and thus summoned the heads of villages attend the funeral. The 
body is laid out in state on a funeral pyre, and near it a flag denotes where a large 
ba<* of grain and the personal eileets are deposited. It is then tired, and the family 
and people, of the village perform the funeral dance round the flag whilst the faggots 
are burning. The effects are then made over to the tribal Abbaye. The village priest, 
though present, takes no part in the ceremony. The dancing round the flag is continued 
at intervals till the tenth day, when there is a gathering of the tribe, and the succession 
of the heir is proclaimed. 



* Miu'phcrtfou, Memorials of Service, page 73. 
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ffalyi 


bagu kodi 


Hundred 


nriru ... 


ridni ... 


nuru ... 


nudu 








nur ,., 


kodi 


molloyi 
kodi* 


I 


nan .. 


nenu ... 


flanu ... 


yan 


on 


on 


miii ... 


anna - 


• anu 


gna* 


Wo ... | ito-ngnl 


nianamu 


naum ... 


yenkul 


em 


on 


am hi ... 


amrit ... 


auiu 


iu<)ni* 


Thou ... | ni 


nivoa ... 


ninu ... 


yi 


nin 


nina 


tui ... 


immo ... 


inn 


awmn* 


Vou ... j ningul 


miru ... 


uium ... 


nikul 


nun 


nina 


tumbi... 


unmet... 


ninga 


aman # 


He ... ( avan ... 


wadu ... 


avanu . . . 


aye 


fi» 


ath 


j?ai ... 


horo ... 


ivaujn,a ... 


aid* 


They ... j nvargal 


warn ... avaru ... 


akul 


fir 


owar 


holioya 


burk ... 


avi 


ani* 


Minn ... jyeimudaya 


nayokka 


nannadu 


yeunau ... 


i*t)£hai , . . 


... 


muhnr... 


nawa ... 


nae 


pi'finatv* 


Our ... 


yongalu- 


mana- 


minima 


yenkulna ... 


* 






nmwa , . . 


nai 


lnont, nate 




da^va yokka 
















Thine ... 


unnudaya 


niyokka 


liinuadu 


hitman ... 


1 emgliac 


... 


••* 


niwa ... 


... 


amonanata 


Your ... 


ungalu- 


niyokka 


n i ni ma 


nikulna ... 


i 






uiiva ... 


m 




j d«ya 








1 












His .... avanii- 


vadiokka 


avana ... 


ayana 


1 

1 HRoai 






hona ... 


ovani tana 


auinatv 


i day a. 








j 












Their ... 


uvargu- 
ludaya 


wari yok- 
ka 


avara ... 


akulua ... 


aHgni ... 


... 


wulior (B) 


bon. wora 


... 


auinnto* 


Hand ... 


... 


• a. 


kui 


kai 


hcMrt he 


ratn, tettu 


th^bona 


kyk ... 


kfiiju 


one 


Foot ... 


padam 


padam u 
kulu. 


pada ... 


pado 


Mod ... 


khed, t»?kua 


chapta... j kal 


mada, kfidu 


rtjal 


N OW . . . 


tuukku 


miiku ... 


inupi ... 


munku ... 


may 


in una 


1 

j iiin»or . . , 


uiungeli ... 


amu 


Kvo ... i kanpul 


kanlu ... 


kaniiu... 


kiinna 


Ichdn . , . 


... 


dh(?nda..J k«n ... 


kfinkfi ... 


am^t 


Mouth... | 




Mi 


Mi 


vat 


toro 


! 

LlionthoDOj 


lfia 




Tooth ... 1 palgal... 


panlu ... 


Italia ... 


kuli 


pala ... 


pfila 


bdtlii ... 


palapalk 


patka 


ajfi^na 


Kan* ... i kadugu) 


chevvalu 


kivi . . . 


kebi 


kovuda... 


kodu 


kanw£... 


kavi . . . 


k«?riulao f kriu 


alu 


Hair ... , meir ... 

i 


ventru- 
kalu 


kudlu ... 


roioo 


cliuti ... 


tale 


ohw 


ohtiti ... 


talow nipri 
ilauibort 


un 


I hid ... Italai ... 

j 


tala ... 


tale ... 


tare 


kaku.kn* 
Ma. 


koku 


lnundri 
(H). 


talfi ... 


talo, tlfiu. 


abub 


Tongue...! nalc ... 


rtalika ... 


iiuligo... 


nalai 


tat£Aa . . . 


t art he ... 


... 


wanja ... 


vanpoHi . , , 




Belly ... 


walrti ... 


[>otta ... 


hotte ... | banji 


kui ... 


koelm ... 


... 


pir 


lutu 




Hack ... 


inuduvii 


vipu ... 


bonnu... i hi»ri 


ko£/m, 


koku 




morcbul. 






! 




i 


mod. 




| 


parki. 






iron ... 


nuunbu 


innmu... 


kabina... 1 karbo 


patrha ... 


lobar 


mfau ... 


kaohchi 


loha 


>.. 


<»oM ... 


|)011 ... 


Mnga 
ramn 


chiuna .. 


mn^ar ... 


son a (H) 


sonai (H) 


sona (II) 


Aono ... 


sona 


... 


Silver ... 


vollio ... 


vendi ... 


belli ... 1 


bolli 


rupa (H) 


ehandi (II) 


rupa ... 


kuro ... 


tfika 




l*» 


?o 


poutam 


hogu ... ] 


>o 


kalai ... 


eken (to go) 


ckore (tt> 


bandana 


Kalha 


ma 


Eat ... jtiim ... 


tinu ... 


... 




ona 


tophcri (to 


tindiana { 


tlndana 


jinlwi 




i 
i 








wit) 


(to eat) 

1 


(to ent) 






* tt:. •:.*■--.■ 


"""" ""-•--•-:- 


— ■-... ■:-■. :. 


-•rr— -.■.: , - - 


-r=-:i-i.u-. .-. ■,■'.- 


;- :-■— :.^...„.. 


.. — ■„ ■;. ■ „ _ • 




ii^. -^.._-„. . 
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' < 


ffgrMwuassssssKi 










IUmGARH 


^. 


** "•■u»....«-«* - 


* ' ^•■»= r -^- 


F.JfOMHH. 


Tampi. 


TSLUftV. 


CAITAJtXNV. 


Tut IT. 


Okaoy. 


Uajvaiiam 
Tab abu. 


okNau 
Pumica 


GO»D. 


Kaxdo* 


Savaxa ou 
Bap* a. 


Sit ... 


ulkura... 


kurchun- 
data. 


ktituko.. 


kullu ... 


oka 


okon 


... 


uddana(tr 
sit) 


kapka 


• 


Father... 


appa ... 


abba ... 


tandd . . . 


amine 


baba ... 


abu^ 


Irfba ... 


baba ... 


abti aba ... 




31oth«r .. 


tai 


amnuv.tali 


tayi (tai) 


ttppe 

fpnlaye 
J (older). 
J uieggc 
V. (younger). 


ayo 


ay a 


maiuy... 


ya, nia. 
bau 


iya,tdlli t 4JM 




Brother .. 


anna 


ami it 


aahodari 


> annako 


nuna 




d&da, 


dudii Y tdmbe»u 






tRTlllio... 


tainmudu 




< 






tamur 






SisU»v ... 


ukka ... 


ukka ... 


sahoduri 


puli, megdi 


ankoi ... 


mini 


didf, nuuf J taka bat 


vai 




Man ... 


mauidan 


mantwhf 


mauuidiu 


narainaiii... 


alalia ... 


male 


iualer ... 1 manwal 


mandra, lok- 


robal 


• 














i 
i 


ka nideho, 
piittanju 




Woman .. 


ptmdu... 


adadi ... 


kongau, 


ponjo 


muMa.., 


pile 


batker... ad 


am mai ^at- 


amihelonje 








»tri ... 












tain 




Wit/ ... 


... 


... 


hendati... 


budeddi ... 


mukha . . . 


dani 


pa<:ho . . . 


njaiju ... 


kdua 


... 


Child ... 


pulltd ... 


bala ... 


magu. , . . 


bala 


hadha ... 


tnokalh ... 


... 


chawa... 


mira 


... 


Son 


mag in 


koduku 


maga ... 


«"*K» 


tangdas 


engadbi ... 


rochwa... 


marri, 
tudaL 


uirienju. ... 


robal pa«i 
(boy) 


Duii filter 


niagal ... 


kutru ... 


magalu 


mugal 


tangda... 


moki 


batker... 


midr ... 


budi, mrtiu 


auoktdon 




















(girl) 


Slim? ... 


(carot) 


(can*)... 


(caret)... 


(caret) 


(carot) ... 


... 




... 


alia (servant) 


.»» 


Cultivator 


... 


... 


branya- 
gara. 


besayagura 


... 


... 


•• 


... 


... 


... 


Shqilwrd 






karuba ... uiepunaye... 


... 


... 


.., 


... 


odiimaharia ( 


God ... 


... 


j devaru .. j devnr 


dharmi, 
mid. 


gothi£no... 


gosain jponu dova 


]H>nu ., | Honam 

# 


lX<vil ... 


bliuta ... 


bbut ... j I) hut a ... 


bbuto 


bhut ... 


nad 


dakiu...j 


l»r»<lari f pida* 
rani 


bota 


Coinu ... 


i 
va ... | 

] 


ra, ... j ha 


bala 


barai ... 


baro*n (to 
come). 




ward. . . . 


vauui 


y* 


IJ,*at ... 


i 


liodiyu... 


hak 


la'wai ... 


badjeu (to 


... 


Jiaua ... 


voinn 


lido 




! 






boat).- 










Stand ... 


nila -,. j 


niluvut/i ! nillu ... 1 antu 

! 1 


chowai . . . 


chion (to 
stand .. 


thiai (to 
stand). 


uittana 


ulte ... 


... 


Sun 


Huryiim 1 


Buryadu ! Auria ... < suria 

• 


bin ... 


baro 


bela ... 


surial ... 


bt5ld 


ovuin(aI»o 








i 














' «ky) 


.Moon ..J 


rhaiidrau. 


yotmala 


chandra 


chandra 

HilljbTO] 


fcbanda .. j 

| 


belj>o 


cbandra 
(H) 


nalej ... 


dbauju, da 
auju 


an^ai 


Star ... 


tarakei 


cbukka 


nakdiatra 


durai 


binko ... j 


binki 


tarai ... 


sukum 


tmkhaupi, 
suka 


tut do 


Firrt 


iu»mpu 


nippu ... 


... 


... 


eh it ze chit// 


cbichii ... 


chichti . . . ' k i a . . . j nari, mini . . . 


togo 


Water ... 


tuimir... 


nilu ... 


niru ... 


uir 


am 


amii 


am ma .. 


ycr ... nidriS, kakcri 


ada 


Hou*e ... 


vidu ... 


illit ... 


mam» ... 


ilia 


vipa 


ada 


dbalvo . . . 


ron 


ycibi, iddu... 


asin 


Horse ... 


kudurai 


guratu 


kudre... 


kudrt* 


epk 


... 


£hoda... 


koda ... 


... 


kurtl 


Cow ... 


pasunmdu 


an 


dbana... 


pfltta 


gtiuri ... 


ou 


bardi ... 


tali muda 


kodi 


tau^li 


!><>£ ... 


nni 


kukka... 


uai 


uai 


alia ... 


ole 


... 


nei 


nahuri na- 
buni 


kinchoi 


Cat 


punai ... 


pilli ... 


bukku... 


puc be 


tank ha... 




birao ... 


bilal ... 


mea 


drum i 


Ctick ... 


chawal 


puigu... 


hiinha, 
huni a. i 


putrje 


kbair . . 


kono, kair 


kukra... 


glioghoti 


ka.ska 


... 


Duck ... 


... 


... 


battu ... j battu 


ghfri ... 


bataki ... 


kato ... 


... 


... 




Asa 




] kattc ... j katta 


gadha ... 


... 


.. 


... 


... 




Camel ... 


... 


! von to ♦.. j von to 


untb ... 


undi 


... 


... 






Bird ... 


kumvi... 


pitta ... 


paktdri... ! pakhi 


ora 


pagu ... 


gti|»ri ... pitt«j ... 


jK»ta 


onii* 


Die ... 


HftVU ... 


chau ... 


ttnyu •« 


saipuni ... 


... 


... 




Hayaua.,. 


sand, sa ... 


... 


Give ... 


kddu ... 


ivu ... jkoduvudn 


korpuni ... 


cbia 


chiyeii ... 


ebiorfl ... 


hi an a ... 


Niadu, »idil 


... 


Hun ... 


woda ... 


urkota i 


vudu ... 


par 


buuga ... 


vimgheu .. 


jhingai : vittana... 


i^eddu 
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TAKVIi. 



Near 

And 

Yes 



kitta 

i inn 

am 



Tnvoow 



daffffira 

nunnti... 

avunu... 



lh)Wli ... 




... 


Far 


diiram... 


duramu 


What ... 


yonna ... 


yitui .*. 


But ... 


* . . 


... 


"No ... 


iile ... 


ledn 


Before . . . 


murine... 


yedatta 


Behind... 

i 


pinne ... 


yonaka 


Why ... 


yen ..■ 


yenduku 



CAlfAUK»«. 



mole . . . 

hatra ... 

inattu ... 

havadu, 
haudu. 

kelage . . . 

dura ... 

you n .. 

adaru ... 

ilia ... 

wunde* 

hindc* ... 



Ttnv. 



mitta 
kaiial 
nana 
an da 

tirta 
duro 
danc 
andaia 

dtuiilm 
pi ran 



OHAOS. 



morka . 
hidhri, hiri 
idara 



MeMel 
geteha... 
endar . . . 
paho ... 
mala . . . 
i u and bar 
khokhtx... 
cndhar ... 



.HjUttAlULl 
PahaBIA. 



inektki ... 
hanano ... 

inula 

have, argi . 
f?<5ehc ... 
edh 

nuila 
a#du 
koakwajo 
endher . , . 



K am a ash 
' OB Naia 

1*A1IABXA. 



Qovo, 



autre ... karuui. 
aw ... iiindyy. 
run (hon)j bingi . 



dighuu... ; lak 
kiaga ... bang ... 

uialaga balli . . . 
godri ... I raunnai.. 

jpaja ... 

: bai^ati... 



Kakdw. 

kniti 

& a 

n£re 

anna, yiana 



8ava*a oh 

»aotia. 



jaditd* 
eangayi* 



NoT*,~TiumJ and Tel uga from Kevd. 8. Hislop'a work* edited by Sir IS. Temple. K. O. 6. LjCaimrew itntl Tulu, furnished by Alexander 
MacCallnm Webster, Esq., a R., Collector of Canarn j Orion, from local Houree* ; Hajuialiali PahaVt«, from a MS. belonging to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Naia Itamka Paliari* by Dr. Coatee.' Superintendent of Jail, 1 iaaarSbtgb ; Goud, from 
Kcvd. S. Hialop; Kandh, from Captain Fryo'e publications, and a M8. by V. Ball, Esq.. Geological Survey, to whom I 
am alno indebted for some Savara vocable*; Kandh and Savura words marked with an asterisk, from Dr. Huuter'e work. 
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GROUP IX. 

THE ARYANS. 

Introductory Remarks. 

In many works on India, especially in Marsh man's History, we are told that the 
original settlers, whose characteristics we have been describing in the foregoing pages, 
were driven from the plains by fresh colonies of immigrants, and these were in their 
turn conquered by the Hindus, who brought their religion and language with them from 
regions beyond the Indus, and having reduced the inhabitants to a servile condition 
branded them with the name of Stidra. I do not know on what authority the Siidras are 
thus treated as a distinct people, nor do we find that they ever were in fad, reduced 
to a servile condition. Brtihmans, in the pride of their self-exaltation, certainly flung 
hard words at them, and writing on stilts treated them as prostrate ; but it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were/from the very first, as they now are, the working bees 
of the hive, the bone and sinew of the nation, the real supporters of the whole 
fabric. 

Professor IL H. Wilson, in his essay, No. 2, on the religious practices of the Hindus, 
thus briefly describes the four castes,— -first, the Br&hmans whose duties were to study 
and teach the Veda and to conduct the domestic worship of the next two classes; 
second, the Kshatriya, the warrior and prince, whoso duties were to fight and govern ; 
third, the Vaisya, the merchant and farmer ; fourth, the Siidras, who supplied artificers, 
laborers and servants to the other three. The Siidras were subjected to much in- 
dignity and injustice, but their condition was never so bad as that of the helot, 
the bondsman or the serf. They were free masters of their own property and at liberty 
to settle where they pleased. Intermarriage between all four castes took place, and 
the only check upon them was the degradation of the children. They were not even 
Siidras. They, therefore, formed new castes, distinguished according to their mixed 
descent and the occupations which came to be peculiarly their own. 

A very large proportion of the Hindu population is, if the Purdns are to be believed, 
the offspring of these mixed alliances. According to different authorities, the number 
of inferior castes so originated ranges from 30 to upwards of 40, and includes some of the 
most useful of the people, as carpenters, smiths, weavers, potters, fishermen, braziers. 
Strange to say, the caste called Ohandala, vilest of all, whose chief duty is the removal 
of dead bodies, is sprung from the union of a Siidra male with a female of the Br&hmau 
caste. It was only in the event of their not obtaining service in the house of one of the 

4 i> 
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twice-born that a Sddra was permitted to practise a trade or profes&itm* bait tor0 wait ao 
interdict against his engaging himself in agricultural pursuits either to ;pn^rietor, 
farmer, or mere cultivator. 

The above mode of accounting for the varieties of classes is fanciful mi nonsensical, 
but the object of the propounded of the idea was doubtless to preserve the purity of the 
upper classes 'by degrading the offspring of those who married beneath them, and it 
pre-supposes the point I argue for, thafr the upper and lower castes of the Hindu popula- 
tion do not spring from different stocks. 

An intelligent native friend of mine gives me the following as an old tradition 
preserved in the Mahdbhdrat : — 

# " There is no virtual distinction of castes; all were Br&hmans, so men were created, 
but different trades and professions produced the different classes." 

In the Vayu Purana there is a somewhat similar passage.* In speaking of the 
Trcta ago the author says there were then no castes, orders, varieties of condition or 
mixture of castes ; they were alike iu form and age without distinction of loiyer 
and higher. 

It appears to me necessary, to a -proper understanding of the ancient Hindu 
population or constitution of the Aryan people established in India, to treat all four castes 
as originally homogeneous, but divided into two great classes, the pastoral and agricul- 
tural, and we have in the present day the type of these two classes in the two most 
numerous of the Hindu castes, the Gopas or Go&las, and the Ktfrmis. 

Theyjformed the raw material on which Brahman and Budhist priests and re- 
formers successively worked ; the horizon from which the other classes arose or fell. It 
is obvious that Br&hmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, each strictly following the position 
assigned to them, could not from their very constitution have had separate or distinct 
national existence. Isolated they would have been as disjecta membra, wanting a 
stomach and digestive organs. 

It was on the other hand necessary to the existence and progress of the pastoral 
and agricultural tribes that they should have their warriors, a sectiou of the population 
devoted to the profession of arms, who fought the aborigines, and defended the new 
colonies, and it is probable that having this duty exclusively assigned to them thev were 
exempted from the labour of tillage or care of the Hocks and herds, and thus was formed 
the military class or Kshatriyas; and it appears very natural that this class, thus pri- 
vileged, should become dominant and monopolize the ruling power, and gradually arrogate 
to themselves a separate and nobler descent than that of the tillers of the soil. 

Great numbers of the agricultural tribes have traditions that they too were 
once Kshatriyas, or might have been, but preferring the plough to the sword, were 
obliged to give up the distinction of wearing the thread, the emblem of the twice- 
born. 

In regard to the Br&hmans, there is nothing that I know of to militate against the 
theory that they were eliminated in a similar way ; but it is highly probable that the 
Itishis or Munis, the magi or sages, from whom they claim descent, were of different ori- 
gin, probably Egyptian, and that the doctrines eventually enifheiated and adopted b# the 

* Quoted in Muir's Sanscrit Text*, Vol. I, page 2&. 
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Aiyans mete derived from two or more distinct sources. Some of the ftishis* appear to 
have been established in India as .missionaries to the primitive' inhabitants long before 
its conquest by the Aryans. These holy sages are frequently spoken of as occupying 
hermitages far in advance of the Aryan settlements in the midst of the wild Eakaskas 
or Dasyus. Some they succeeded in converting, others resisted and reviled them, but 
the sages, miraculously supported or aided, held their ground. The connection of the 
old Eishis with the aborigines may be referred* to in the following passago from the 
story of Nahusha,t as told in the Mahabharat,— " This energetic prince slew the hosts of 
the Dasyus and compelled the Eishis to pay tribute." But the old Eishis, whatever 
may have been their origin, formed alliances with Aryan girls without regard to 
caste. The sage Vyasa, compiler of the "Teds, was the son of a Kaibartim, ^hat 
is,* a fisherman's daughter, whom his father, a Eishi, had married, and the offspring 
of such alliances might be priosts, warriors, princes, or anything else. Tod, in 
his * Annals of llajasthan,' tells us that in the early ages of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties, from which the Brahmans and Kshatriyas spring, the priestly ofluje was not 
hereditary in families ; it was a profession, and the genealogies exhibit frequent instances 
of branches of these races terminating their martial career, abandoning the world, aud 
starting a religious sect, and their descendants sometimes continued in the priestly office, 
and sometimes reverted to the profession of arms; but after the conclusion of the 
struggles between the two lines described in the Kamayan, the military class apnears to 
have withdrawn from all desire to enter the priesthood. Thus in those days there was 
no hereditary priesthood. The priestly offices were held by men told off or, .sailed to 
the work who were required or inspired to live for years a life of meditation or seclusion 
as a preparation for the avocation. 

Like the priests of the Eotnan Chureh in the middle ages, they were the reposi- 
tories of all the lore of the age, and having the power, they freely used it to twist and 
distort the annals of the peoplo and the records of their faith into instruments of 
glorification of their own class, till they gradually obtained for themselves recognition 
as a separately and divinely begotten, heavenly inspired race entitled to adoration. 

For the production of the professional castes, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to interdicted alliances. Amongst primitive people, the children naturally take to the 
trade of their father, and we need go no further to account for such tribes or castes as 
oil-pressers, potters, boatmen, gold-washers, fishermen, &c. 

Thus we may expect to find, and do find, a certain uniformity of feature pervading 
ill the Natives of Hindustan who may be classed amongst tlio four great divisions into 
vhich the Hindus are divided and their off-shoots, with physical and moral character- 
sties of one prevailing mould. There is, on the whole, in Hindus of pure blood a very 
narked conservation of beauty of featuro of the Aryan type. We certainly sec great 
variety, sometimes startling variety, of complexion, not unfrequcntly unmistakeablo 
evidence of mixture of race, and in some classes, as a whole, less delicacy of feature and 
form than in others. This is to be expected. The out-door, rough employment of some 
renders them dark and coarse, wheu compared with others who are subjected to no 



h'he sage Gautama (MuirV Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pago 3S2.) is <lesvrik>d in the Mah&Lburat u« having become lik<- 1 !>*• 
Dui Jus l*r.m> living amongst tbom. 
'-'^Jlu>r'*S«wkrit Texts, Vol. I. page 07. 




' ■ ■ '^ifetre or severe ' : maisti^ :, '1ai^^;; r --'bat :; a^ong8* ■ &*' ^ a ^" w ? rJcd * %0!^0fyffi'*te* ; 
occasionally maidens anl youths with all the delicacy of tf&tnr^, feeiai% «f form, and 
fairness of complexion, that are more especially the attributes of the ^ceyj^,;^ I 
have saen amongst Goala girls worthy representatives of the pretty mSky*ffi : $i$afa 
whom the amorous Krishna passed so much of his time. 

I do not doubt that the Aryans had their helots, and I consider that we haste ifi 
the really servile castes Hhe Chandalas, lowest of men,' Pariahs, Doms, and others, the 
people to whom, from time immemorial, the vilest offices have been assigned, and who so 
seldom rise from their abject condition, the descendants of those very helots;, but I 
find no reason for the assertion that the progenitors of the modern Sudras were helots. 
Ma^i, the great propounder of Braliman supremacy, indeed, proclaimed that the Sadras 
were to serve the other three classes, but no degrading offices were imposed on them, and 
the service was optional. It was the mass of the people they thus attempted to depress ; 
morally they succeeded in the influence they obtained. The Sudras became priest-ridden, 
and were domineered over by Kshatriyas, but though bullied, they were never enslaved. 

Neither do I find. any evidence of their being a conquered race. The terms ap- 
plied to the Sridras, though purposely humiliating, are very different from the epithets 
of bitter resentment that are launched by the bards and hymn writers against the 
Dasyus, who, from the description* given, are obviously the dark-skinned aborigines 
who had the audacity to defend themselves against the Aryans. In one of the oldest 
Vcdio accounts of the origin of castes, it is stated that the Sudras wero created by 
Brahma as " the nourishera" a good name for those to whoso labor the earth yielded 
her riches for the benefit of all classes. 

The condition of the four castes, when created by Brahma, is thus described in the 
first book of the Vishnu Puran ( Wilson's translation). — 'They abode wherever they 
pleased. They were free from every impediment, pure hearted, and blameless in every 
observance.' 

The province of Chtftia Nagpur protected from invasion by its elevation, and the 
natural barriers that surround it, afforded an asylum to the ancient races, in which they 
long existed as a dominant people, maintaining their independence for ages after the 
subjugation or expulsion of their congeners from the Gangetic provinces. It was one of 
the last countries in which the Aryans obtained a footing : their intrusion is indeed so reoent 
that the struggle for supremacy between the two raoes is even now going on. The 
Aryans are still regarded as foreigners, and in some parts of the country, as in the 
Kolhan of Singbhiim, never allowed to forget that they are intruders, but in other 
parts the aborigines show a tendency to give way to them. 

Here then we have a glimpse of the process long since worked out elsewhere. 
We see the two races in juxtaposition yet opposed. The moral and physical distinctions 




and they distinguish themselves by that term, which means pure, when dift^r 
themselves from the aborigines, whom they call Kol, vile or*impure, or Chu&r «/ 



-*r^v. 



* See quotation from the Vribad Aranyaka Upani»kad of tha Yajnr Ved, in Matr's Sanskrit Texts, VoU^JMi' 
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generic term to distmguisli them from the Sudhs, but to the latter they also iit^jply, the 
epithet *J)iku, f a word of uncertain meaning, but not intended to be complimentary. 

The word Sftdra is, I doubt not, from the same Sanskrit root as Sud, meaning c to 
purify? If the S&dras had always been regarded as a helot race born to *t\ servile con- 
dition, why should this honourable epithet have; been applied to them ? I think it was 
of old, what it is now in Ohutia Nagpxir, the term by which the Aryans en masse 
chose to distinguish themselves, from the Dasyus or Kols or Mlechchas. They were all 
" the pure people,' 1 but the twice-born, the first three classes, were the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and the knights and burgesses. The fourth class were the ordinary people. 
. The three upper classes were under very strict obligations to qualify themselves for 
the maintenance of the superiority assigned to them hy birth. It was incumbent on 
every male of those classes to pass the first stage of his life as a religious student, and 
it is declared that a twice-born, whether Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaisya, who has not 
studied the Veils, Mis, even whilst living, into the condition of a Sudra, and his descend- 
ants after him; but a Vaisya of the present day studies only his ledgers, and the 
representatives of the military classes are, as a rule, as innocent of literature as* were 

t\\i* Imirrlii-.e of t.hn miflrllft n«ro»- 



Suction 1 . — Bra jimaxs. 

The mysterious liishis or Munis above alluded to appear to bo the first persons 
to whom the name of Brahman was applied. They were the light of their age, and 
are supposed still to shine on us, as the seven great stars of the Great Bear. They 
were anchorites of great reputed sanctity, but judging from the highly-coloured anec- 
dotes of their private life that are handed down to us, of very questionable moral 
character. Many of them were of the royal blood of the solar line ; but though thej 
lived as ascetics, they did not consider oontinency or celibacy as essential to thoii 
condition. Their liaisons included maidens of high and low degree, goddesses am 
nymphs, princesses, and fishermen's daughters, and the greatest monarchs wore glaci 
to bestow their daughters upon them. They became thus the most noble ancestry thai 
an Indian family could claim descent from, and from their reputed progeny tin 
Br&hmaus were started as a hereditary priesthood. 

The creation of three privileged classes instead of one was no doubt a device tc 
reconcile the 'upper ten thousand 1 generally to the innovation. 

The ceremonial ritual, subsequently promulgated as BrahmanicaJ, lays down rule,' 

of daily routine for the guidance of the twice-born, which arcs only adapted to a peoph 

\":\ had settled permanently in a tropical climate. They inculcate constant ablution 

*ving a protracted immersion of a part of the body in cold water, whilst long reci 

ons are made that would be intolerable in a cold climate; in some cases ver 

* • 

* v * clothing is enjoined, and in all temperance in food and abstinence from strom 

s 't be allowed that it" Bnlhmans elevated their casto by writing down th 
5s. thev did not assign to themselves very easy duties. A Brahman shoul 

1 K 
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study hard in his youth, and practise austerity and devotion during the remainder of 
his existence. His life is passed, if he acts up to the ritual enjoined, in the performance 
.of prescribed ceremonies and religious duties of a singularly monotonous and un- 
interesting character. Prom the moment of his awaking at earliest dawn, till he 
retires at night, there is a rule not only for every action of his life, but even for his 
thoughts and- meditations. These will he found detailed in the pages of Wilson and 
Colebrooke,* and in the Purdns. Th^y are too prolix and numerous to be treated of 
here. 

The Brdhmans of Bengal are descended! from fiye priests invited from Kdnya- 
kubja by Adisura, King of Gaura, who is said to have reigned A. D. 1077. They arc 
therefore of comparatively recent importation, and the priestly duties were previously in 
the nands of S&dras, In the eastern province of Asdm, the ancient Kdmariipa, there are 
still large and very ancient religious establishments presided over by Stidra priests, and 
there are others the head priests of which were of the same order till within the last cen- 
tury, but into which Brdhmans have now insinuated themselves. The names of the five 
imported priests were, Bhatta Ndrdyana, of the family of Sdndilya ; Daxa, of the family 
of Kasyapa ; Chhandara, of the family of Vatsa ; Sriharsha, of thp family of Bharadwdja ; 
and Yedagarbha, of the family of Sdvarni. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the King of Gaura, some seven 
hundred inferior Brahman*, called from their number Saptasnti, and a few Vaidieas 
resided in Bengal. Of the former, none are now found in that country ; five families of 
the Vaidieas are extant, but arc? not permitted to intermarrv with the Brahmans of 
liaraa.J 

Many of the Brdhmans of Lower Bengal have assiduously cultivated the decidedly 
superior ability that their class may lay claim to, and, well educated and enlightened, fill 
with credit important offices under Government, or attain high positions as merchants 
or traders. The Brdhmans also include a numerpus body of industrious and energetic 
farmers and cultivators. They engage in all the operations of agriculture except that 
of holding the plough, and support themselves creditably by honest labor. 

The Brdhmans of the present day, who devote themselves exclusively to priestly 
duties, arc far out-numbered by those who have taken to secular pursuits. The most 
ignorant amongst the former are usually the most bigoted and assuming, and I 
think there are no more intolerant and offensive members of the class than may 
be found in Bihar and Chutid Nagpur. There we find men who with but little 
or no knowledge of their books or duties arrogate adoration of their miserable persons 
by all classes* These men will enter into familiar conversation with an acquaintance 
in a public place, and continue to talk and smile as if they were entirely regardless of ' 
the necessity they were under of having at the same time frequent 1 ^ t6 Vit 
the foot from the slipper in order that the passers-by might have the jjtporU? 
kissing it! "" v. •■'; ; V; 

I do not wish to disparage Brdhmans ; they are unquestionably physi? 
mentally a fine race of men, and considering the false position their J)mt&i:v 



* See Vishnu Pnran, Book III, Chapter 11, &c. Colebrooke, }&$*$?. ... 
f Colebrooke p. 277. V 
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them in, and the natural repugnance, they must feel to descend to the level of ordinary 
mortals, it is all the more creditable to the class that so many amongst them have given 
up this masquerading as gods, and appear before the world as enlightened and useful 
members of society. 



Suction 2, — Rajputs, or Ksimthyas: 

The pretensions of the Rajput9 of the day to represent the Kshatryas of days gone 
by are. not generally allowed by Brahinanieal writers, many of whom maintain that the 
Kshatryas were -destroyed by Farasurama; but this fable of the total annihilation of the 
race is contradicted by the very writers that assert it, and I doubt not that many noble 
families of Rdjputs scattered throughout India have as much right to consider them- 
selves truly scions of the great lunar race as the Brdhmaus have to claim descent from 
the saints of the solar line, but there are many noble and respectable families now ad* 
mitted into the fraternity of the Rajputs, and calling themselves Kshatryas, who have 
very little Aryan blood in their veins. It is a fact that many rajas and chiefs, who 
are invested by Brdhmaus in due form at the proper age with the sacred string, and who 
may show you a pedigree proclaiming their descent through fifty generations from a llishi, 
or a cow, or a snake, or some other animal or thing, are Kols, or Bluiiyas, or Gonds. 

The Rdjputs, under the Bengal Government, are chiefly to be found i 11 Bihdr. 
Buchanan, in his account of that district,* estimates them at 11,000 families, and 
enumerates 31 tribes; this nearly equals the number given by Tod in his account of the 
tribes of Rdj&sthan, and amongst the names that may be found in both lists are Chauhans, 
It dh tors, Chaudel, Bdghol, Bay is, &e. To these Chutid Nagpiir adds Nagbangsis, 
Sikhar, Itaksel, and others, who are acknowledged as good Rajput families and inter- 
marry with the best ; though, with the exception of the Raksel, I do not think that 
any of them trace their descent out of the province. 

Very good specimens of country gentlemen may be found amongst the Rdjput 
landlords of Western Bengal. Where, as is sometimes the case, primogeniture is the 
local custom or family usage, and estates have been long in the family, the best relations 
generally exist between the landlord and the peasantry ; indeed it will be found that a 
very indifferent landlord is, in such estates, more respected and beloved than the most 
indulgent new man. Good or bad, they live amongst their people Mike a fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time/ They may fleece the tenants sometimes when 
they levy contributions for marriages, or to reimburse themselves for some act of needless 
extraVfig^C<V but in whatever tends to the dignity of the family, the people deem 
tti^Klifieitv '.^V" w - "'^^li^nv concerned and give without demur, and it is a satisfaction to 
tbeift "v' ;;v ' ■■■^;'^.; ; . - /tios of hospitality are religiously observed by their chiefs. The 
"■%4mty are .often the reverse of worthy, but still' the poor seldom 

31. their gates.' 
... ifctive gentlemen that I speak of are not the inert sensualists that 
T , s so often become; they are fully capable of enjoying field sports ; they 

j^j:, '611, are gftod shots and keen sportsmen. They are sure to have a 

* Buchanan, Vol. I., ]>, 1»VJ. 
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good battery of guns by the best English makers, good horses, dogs, elephants, 
and hawks, and even fishing tackle. As already remarked, a R&jptU claiming to 
be one of the twice-born is bound to study the Veda, and to perform most of the 
religious duties that are enjoined on Br&hmans. I know some It&jput gentlemen 
who, acting up to the Brdhmanas or sacred precepts, spend a great part of the day in 
devotion, such as it is, but the Br&hmans are after all the most indulgent and accommo- 
dating of religious guides. Any K&jpijjb gentleman who finds the observances prescribed 
tedious or irksome may hire a Brahman to do it all for him. The K&jpiit may be 
shooting or hawking whilst it goes on, — the result is the same so far as his spiritual 
welfare is concerned. 

I have said the rites of hospitality are considered a sacred duty. The guest, of all 
others, w T ho is received with most distinction in the house of a noble Hindu is a bridegroom- 
He is treated with divine honors. Any visitor that the raja wishes very particularly to 
distinguish is received in somewhat similar fashion. He is mot at some distance on the 
road by the liost and escorted to the castle or house preceded by musicians, attended by 
a well-dressed suite bearing silver sticks and other insignia of the host's rank, and flanked 
and followed by armed men, horse and foot; the latter with long matchlocks, which they 
discharge ad libitum. As the cavalcade reaches the castle, there issues from a side gate 
a procession of females in saffron-coloured garments bearing lights, water, and unguents. 
They precede the guest into the castle, and tender their services to wash his feet. 

This truly oriental attention may often be met with in the south-west frontier 
districts of Bengal. It is practised by all classes of the people. Once, in passing bv 
the house 4 of a wealthy Godhl, I was invited by the owner to enter. A chair was 
placed for me in a veranda of the inner court, and the females of the family summoned. 
They came with water in a flat brass vessel and turmeric. They looked aghast at my 
boots, and were proceeding to operate on the leather, when I told them to remove the 
obstacle; they did so, and having fairly accomplished their devoir, they tried to restore 
the hose to its place, but failing in this, they got frightened and fled. 

Vatsvas. 
Whatever may have been originally the occupation of the third class, the Vaisyas, 
those who now claim to belong to it, are nearly all merchants and traders. The 
Agarwsil&s, Osw&ls and some Banias are of this class, but they are for the most part 
foreigners in Bengal. They leave their homos in Western India early in life, and return 
to them when they have made their fortunes. In Bengal Proper it is doubtful, if there be 
any true Vaisyas domiciled. The mercantile class are either Brahmans, who enter largely 
into it, Chatris or Rajputs, and numerous Sahus, Modis and Baniaf^c^ 
inferior castes. 

Suction 8. — Tiik KAyastiks. 

I believe that in the present day the Kayasths arrogate to thi 
of first amongst commoners, or first of the Sudras, but their origj 
mystery. No one appears to know much about them, the stirred W* 
no mention of such a class, and they have not, that I can hear <? 
own. They say they came into Bengal in the train of the Bit; 
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introduced by Adisura, hut this does not account for their origin. The fact seems to 
he that as organized systems of Government were established, a demand for a new class 
Of scriveners aro&e with duties that neither Br&hmans nor Vaisyas had time, or thought 
it consistent with their dignity, to attend to, and a fresh dive was made into tho great 
Siidra element and a new order eliminated. Intelligent Kayasths make no pretensions 
to he other than Sudras. Prom their appearance wo might say that the-first selection 
, was made of people with weak bodies and strong jntcllect, of small courage, but great 
cunning, and that physical beauty was of less consequence than sharpness of wit. 
However they worked their way out of obscurity, and are now boldly in the foreground 
as a well defined and very influential class. They are largely employed as clerks in. Gov- 
ernment offices, and attain to much higher official positions ; they supply accountauts to 
tho landed gentry, and the Native l>ar opens a wide field for their peculiar talents. The 
potent pen which has thus elevated them is their favorite object of worship. Tins 
festival of Srfpanchami observed by most learned Hindus in honor of Saraswati, the god- 
dess of learning; is especially celebrated by Kayasths. Pens and ink-stands are collected 
cleaned and arranged, strewn* with flowers and barley blades, and then; must be no 
writing on that day except 'with chalk. A puny Kayasth will shake the pen, thus 
honored, in the face of a club-bearing athlete or staff- bearing police man, and declare, 
often with truth, thai, he is armed with a more effective weapon than either of them. 

Having established themselves as a distinct class, the Kayasths looked about for a 
new pedigree and found one that was vacant at the time, and suited them exactly. 

When Yama sits in judgment on the dead, Laid Chitragiipta turns over the pages 
of the register in which the good and bad deeds of men are recorded by luni. This 
worthy the Kayasths selected as their ancestor. He had several sons from whom the 
different tribes of Kayasths derived their origin. 



1. 


Hrilmstub. 


7. 


Mathur. 


2. 


Ambashtlia. 


8. 


Sak.se mi. 


3. 


Kiiran. 


9. 


Aithausi. 


4. 


Bhattanagar. 


10. 


Kulasresslitha. 


5. 


Gaura. 


11. 


Nijam. 


fi. 


Yalmika. 


12. 


Sumdhwaja. 



Some interested authorities wishing to extricate the caste from -tho degradation of 
belonging to the fourth class, declare that Chitragiipta or Chitra Sou was created from 
tho dust that covered tho body of Brahuul. Others maintain that Chitra was the son 
of Bhuttidatta, created especially as chief of the Siidras. The hook called the Rudrn- 
yamal states that the Ambashthas, who in Bihar are the most numerous class are not 
pure Stidxag, hut 'were born of a Vaisya mother by a Brahman lather. The Ambashthas 
first tyff; ■ .''.■■■^ -■■M&gadha. Next to them, in numbers, are the Sribastab, who are said 
to Ttx&vc • ; : ■ )d in Tirhut. 

f :; *hi ,: - : v-'jtfahantia of Singbhum and Orissjj, are Karanas. 

. ■ [ 

^ish to he considered orthodox Hindus, and in their mode of life and 
. } and ceremonies follow pretty closely the injunctions of the Punins. 
<; ^icral ceremonies and the adoration paid to the dead, they are strict 

Ov; imanical doctrines, and perhaps there is no class more antagonistic; to 

w^ ■ *\n they are, but . they are much addicted to ardent spirits. I know of 

IV :' : , {Thick more openly and freelv indulges in intoxicating beverages. 

(.. .. ...;" 
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Section 4j.~Pastoual tribes. The Gopas. 

I believe all the authorities are agreed ia assigning to the Oopfts a high pla<*e 
amongst Siidras, though there may be a difference of opinion as to whethejp all the 
tribes of the pastoral fetitily are entitled to so honorable a position. * «,. 

In ranking the ^^ i^pas r tfcek intimate connection with their Hero and <&o& Kririina 
is aUowed toWe its height. Origiiially a cow-herd himself, he rose to be chief of the 
pastoral race and his history is thAra, "Wheeler, in his delightful analysis of the 
Mah&bh&rat, thus epitomhses it; "He, Krishna, appears to have belonged to a tribe well 
known in Hindu History as the Yadavas, or descendants of Yadu. These ¥&davas 
were a nomadic race who grazed cattle and made butter, and occasionally migrated to 
different places accompanied by their cows and waggons. The time and circumstances 
under which they first entered Hindristoin are alike unknown; At the birth of Krishna 
they appear to have settled in the neighbourhood of the city of Mathura, the modern 
Muttra, about 120 miles to the south of HostinApih'." 

Of the Ahirs or Gopas who were the companions of the youth of Krishna at 
Mathura wo have various accounts. 

It is contended by some authorities that they were Vaisyas, who were degraded 
in consequence of having introduced castration amongst their herds,* but the Brahma 
Vaivarta Pursin makes out the whole group that sported in Brindaban to have been 
gods and goddesses out masquerading. 

According to this authority the immortal IJ/iditfi had, by a curse, been condemned 
to a sojoiusn on earth as a maid of Brindaban, and Krishna to console her came into the 
world in mortal form as her lover. 

This was the main object of his incarnation, but the other gods implored him not 
to lose the opportunity of laboring in his divine capacity for the moral elevation of 
mankind, so he divided his time between preaching and love-making. 

Immense numbers of Ahirs or Gopas still cling to the nomadic life of their 
ancestors. Seeking the high grazing grounds of Central India and Western Bengal they 
form encampments on the pasture lands where they reside with their wives, families, and 
herds till the grass in the neighbourhood is exhausted, subsisting entirely on the 
proceeds of their milk and butter. The houses they use are constructed of large 
bamboo mats ; they can be taken to pieces and removed like tents. 

But a still larger section of the tribe have quite given up this wandering life, and 
forming permanent villages have settled down as good fanners and cultivators, only 
distinguishable from other agriculturists by a possession of larger herds of cattle, by the 
greater care bestowed on them and in profiting mojro by the sale of 1 

The religious festivals observed by the Gopas are chiefly thoft 
god and hero Krishna. f Professor H. II. Wilson describing the I) 
in the fourteenth day of the, light half of Phalgiin, or about the mi, 
the image of Krishna is put into a swing at dawn, noonday and sui| 
of Gopas or cowherds is everywhere prominently conspicuous in thfe| 
so amongst the IJriyas, and at the Doljatra or Holi they not qi$ 

* Jltu'batiftu, Wil. I. p. 1U1). . 

t Ksauya on IMigioii of the Hindus* Vol. II, pn^u 22(5, 
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garments but all the harness and equipments of their cattle. They also bathe them 
ftjid paint their foreheads with sandal and turmeric" 

* They themselves collect in parties each under a leader or chorcngas whom they 
$M<m through the streets singing and dancing and leaping, as if wild with jpy. '■- A 
^ttfipus part of ibeir, proceedings suggesting analogies, possibly accidental, wifeh«<Jitte 
obsolete usages amongst ourselves, is tlieir being armed with slender wandfc, and as they 
go along the leader every now and then halts, and turns round to his followers, and the 
whole clatter their wands together for an instant or two; when they resume their route 
repeating their vociferations and songs chiefly in praise of Krishna, or in commemora- 
tion of his juvenile pastimes/' The Holi is not always exclusively connected with 
Krishna. There are different legends concerning a witch so called, who is burned in 
effigy during the festival ; but one of them is, that she presented herself as a nurse to 
Krishna with poisoned nipples to destroy him, but he knowing her malignant intenton 
nevertheless applied his lips to the venom, and sucked till tho whole substance and the 
Vitality of the witch was absorbed to her utter destruction and the infant's benefit. 

We have a very large Goald population in parts of Singbhiim and the adjoining 
Tributary Mahals of Katak and Ghiitid Ndgpur, especially in Keonjhar. They do not 
appear to have any particular legend to account for their being where they now 
hold rather a subordinate position, thp Bhdiyas or Kols being the dominant races; 
but they are, on the whole, tho most flourishing of tho peasantry in that pai !, of tho 
country. 

They are not all of one family, and do not profess to be all of one race. Those that 
call themselves Mathuvdbdsis claim to bo pure Gopas, and are fond of making pil- 
grimages to Brinddban. They are the handsomest and most truly Aryan looking of 
the lot. The Magadha Godlds have a much commoner appearance* The latter are 
suspiciously like Kols. 

The features of the Mathurdbdsis are high, sharp and delicate, and they are of 
light-brown complexion. The Magadha features are undefined and coarse, and they 
are dark complexioned, and have large hands and feet. Seeing the latter standing in 
a group with some Singbhum Kols, there is no distinguishing one from the other. 
There has, doubtless, been much mixture of blood. 

In every Kol village there are a few of these Godlds who look after the Kol 
cattle and are paid for doing it. They thus hold a very subordinate position, but tho 
Mathurdbasis never stoop to this. They are found as extensive farmers, employing a 
number of aborigines as 'Kaunas' or farm laborers, and it is astonishing how easily 
they- succeed in seducing Kols from their independent position as peasant proprietors to 
betide ' ^rvants. They do not however forsake their hereditary calling; they 

keepi' T buffaloes and cows, and freely sell the milk and butter, the latter 

v*e jie, They live very generally in village communities and have their 

jheadman, who with a council of village elders decides all questions of 

I amongst other things the right of disposing of widows, but are now 

(to exercise it. 

ated to Bdbu liakhdl Das Hdldar, Assistant Commissioner, for the 

\t of the Sadgops who may be regarded as at the head of the Gopas 
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The Sadgops, literally superior Goahis aro now more an agricultural than a 
pastoral caste; but whatever predilection other agricultural castes may have for the 
worship of Kama, the Sadgops are not peculiarly attached to that divinity. They devote 
themselves more particularly to Krishna like other Go&las, but this is a common cas<; 
with all tne castes now known as Sudras. Krishna's religion is the most actively 
proselytising form of Hinduism now existing, and it is absorbing gradually all th<* 
castes, aboriginal, Aryan, and mixed, Jf, therefore, it be a fact that the agrioultuml 
tribes are found to bo peculiarly devoted to R&ma and thq pastoral tribes to Krishna, 
that distinction will soon cease to exist, as evidently R&ma's religion and all other forms 
of Hinduisni are on the decline. ; 

The Sadgopsv like every other S&dra <?aste, ar© impure on account of child birth for 
OM.'H&fttht not ten days as is the case with the Brabmans. They are impure for the 
same period after a death in the family. They do not perform the three important 
rites which constitute the second birth of the Br&humn, Kshatrya and Vaisya, viz., the 
(1) kama bedha, or piercing of the ear, (2) chtird karana, or tonsure, (3) upanayamt^ or 
investiture with the thread. 

In weddings the following ceremonies arc gone through :— 

1. Gdyehalud — anointing the s var' or bridegroom, with turmeric* two or three 

days previous to the wedding. 

2. JalsawA — ceremonious drawing of water, by village girls for the c varV bath. 

3. Adhibds, — a tray in which samples of 22 articles in common use aro placed is 

presented to the *var* by being made to touch his forehead, and the same 
time a bunch of dub grass is tied to his wrist. 

4. Nandimukh, — sacrifice to deceased ancestors, 

5. Snan,— ceremonious bathing of the 'var, 5 in a space * ch'litionitala', enclosed by 

four plaintain trees with the water obtained by ' jalsawa/ 

6. Baran, — the forehead of the var is touched with betel leaves, a winnowing 

fan, &c. 

7. Kanakanjali,— address of his mother to him at parting, when she asks, "'Where 

arc yon going, my son," and he replies "to bring you a maid servant (or 
slavfe), mother I" 

The bride in her own house has to go through the ceremonies 1 to (J. 

When tho var enters the bride's house, he is received by the village barber, who 
throws on him sugar and rice, and the var then takes his seat for a time in the assembly 
room, and converses with the young men, whilst the pandits in loud tones wrangle on 
questions concerning their laws or ritual. 

The var is then taken inside and stands within the ch'haonitala, 
manned women walk round him seven times bearing the { adhibds N 
of water, &e. The bride is brought in on a tray and carried round t 
after which the ' subhadrishti,' auspicious interview, is permitted, tl, 
var look at each other, often for the first time. ■ 

They are then both takcu to the phec where the guests and the pa 
and the ceremony proceeds. The bride's father performs acJoratiq - 
he says " I give away my daughter to you." The var and bride are )p 
other, " What is my body is thine, what is thy body is mine", and il$ ! 
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garlands. The var then touches the bride's forehead with the sindur, or red lead, which 
apparently completes the ceremony. 

The var must now re-enter the female apartment, where he is subjected to much 
banter by the female friends of the bride, which he must boar as hest he ean. # Great 
liberty of speech is allowed on this occasion, and the jokes that are made and .the songs 
that are -sung, are not always very delicate. The bride is now taken to her future borne, 
where other ceremonies await the couple, which arctof little interest and need not be detailed. 
, The G-areris, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of caste in much the same position 
Garetfe or She hcriU m ^ le G°ps, In the west of India, they founded a dynasty, that 

of Holkar, which still flourishes. They tend sheep and make 
blankets from their wool— a bad conjunction of trades, as the poor sheep are invariably 
tfhorn when blankets are in most request. 

Section 5.— AGMcui/ruaAi. trtbjes.— The Ki'uimIs, KolItas, and Agakeatcs. 

The Kurmis. 

It is probable that in the Kurmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the i\ryan colonists of Bengal. Tradition, at all events, assigns to them a rory ancient 
place in the country, and many antiquities, now concealed in dense jungle or rising as 
monuments of the civilization of bygone days amidst the huts of half-savage races now 
occupying the sites, are ascribed lo them and attest the advance they had made in. 
civilization at a very early period. 

In his account* of Gorakhpiir, Buchanan gives the Kiirmis a high position amongst 
Hindus of the Sudra caste. A Kiirmi zaruindar is spoken of, the proprietor of Paraona, 
who had obtained the title of Raja from Asaf-ud-Daulah, but was obliged to resign it, as 
it gave offence to the older Barons, the proud Rajputs of the district. The family are 
nevertheless deemed noble, and it would be considered a breach of their privilege, if any 
of them were seen at the tail of a plough. There are tribes called, Saitha war and 
Patanawar, who having attained or aspiring to a similar position, dislike being called 
Kurmis. In Southern India this tribe is most commonly called Kumni or Kunbi. 

Mr. Campbell in his Ethnology of Tndiat says, the Kurmis are numerous in the 
central and eastern parts of the North -Western Provinces, where they are well known as 
a very industrious class of cultivators, and he traces them from the Lower Diuib to the 
Jabalpiir and Sugar territories along both sides of the Narbadii and in Malwn. Farther 
west in Gujnit they form the main body of the best cultivating population, and 
'•■^■y^T^rS^-^-r: : ma ^^^ of the Mahratta eountrv. In short, if thev were all told, thev 

: lie most numerous of all the castes in India. 

'V;** Chut.ia JSagpur the ancestors of the people now called Kurmis 
^.appear to have obtained a. footing among the aboriginal tribes 
^?iat a very remote period, and in more than one part of Manbluim 
:?•«£■ There are traditions of struggles between them and the Kokirian 
\Sfons,. and though the latter generally managed to hold their own, 
, Vwiirun villages established on sites which we know from the groups 

{;;_.;>'£,* Uenfful, Sptvial Number, 18ti(», ]>«#<? 02. 






tif rude stone pillars or oepotaphs still conspicuous were once occupied ^ ^;^<fcmR ^r 
Mundas, and in others vestiges of ruined temples appertaining to Kktda i^f&d : v^aia 
settlements, both most likely belonging: to successive generations of Kn«tnl%;'':i9)94dKt 
villages 'that have for ages been occupied by Bliumij. ; 

The Kurmis settled in the western part of Manhhum told me they had been there 

for fifty-two generations. The Pachet Raja claims just so many 

fcj$ piS! f * mUy ° f tUc descents from thf deserted child that is said to have founded his 

race. A babe was discovered in the woods by the Kurmis draw- 
ing its nourishment from a cow. This they took and brought up, and afterwards adppted 
as their llaja. As the family cannot trace back its origin rationally out of the district, 
and there is no particular reason for supposing thorn to be Bhumij or Miinda, I think 
that they are more likely to be of Kiirmi extraction than descended from the cow nurtur- 
ed foundling, but they prefer the latter origin and are welcome to it. There are other 
high families of Kiirrni origin. Sindiah is the descendant of a Kiirmi Patel of Satara, 
and the celebrated Bhonsla family were originally Patels of Deori, and also, I believe, 
Kiirmis. 

In Gorakhpur, Shuhabad, and Bihar, Buchanan reckoned 6(S,«'l33 families of Kurmis, 
but they are numerous in most of the districts of Bengal. In the Central Provinces * v 
they have Jharf Kunbis, or Kunbis of the woods, who were probably the persons Mho 
first cleared those woods, and Mahratia Kunbis, descendants of the followers of ltaghuji 
I., who came with him from Berar and the Decern. 

Though the Kurmis include so many noble families, their social position in Bengal 
Proper is not high. They are not even • Jala-charaniya,' or a tribe from whoso hands a 
Hindu of the higher castes would drink water, but in Bihar this honor is accorded to 
theih.t 

The social customs and religious observances of Kurmis vary much in different 
districts. 

When they are found in common tenancy with non-Aryan trihes, they conform to 
many usages which they must have acquired from the latter, and, following their example, 
swerve considerably from orthodox Hindu practices. 

The Kiirmis employ Brahnmus as priests in all ceremonies except marriages. A 
Kiirmi can marry at any age and have as many wives as he faucies, and can also divorce 
a wife at pleasure. 

The brides may be infants or adult girls. Widows may marry again. A married 
woman wears an iron ring on hor wrist, the removal of which by the husband proclaims 
her divorced and free to take another. 

In the marriage arrangements and ceremonies of the Kurmis ano> ' *' ; : T ^ castes, 

M^ cuBt™, tbere arC scvcml P»<*i«» which are not ("• 7 ■•■'''* riiaal 

enjoined by the Puritans, but may be traced; ; w '■■$ 

followed by the aboriginal trihes, and there is besides a certafy 
introduced, much of which appears to point to some period when t{ 
the people were very different from what they are at present. 

_"" ~" ' - - o 

* Settlement report publiBbed by Govtrnuiwit. 

t I t«n indebted to Babu KukLuI Ma li&Uar, Attiitaot CoHuniwuontT, fur mcttot Utia jnf 

Of M(MI£ltl. f 



$^ aboriginal tribes often meet in hostile array at the 

fcnimnce of the village of the bride, and a mimic fight takes place before the bride- 
groom's party is permitted to enter, and this custom is followed by some Ktirmis and other 
Hindu castes* 

After proposals have been made arid -accepted a ceremony called M)uar £handa f 
is performed, which appears to be then rather superfluous. Seven or eight of the 
bridegroom's friends and relations go to th<? bride's house, and appear there and 
are received there as strangers, come from afar. They are asked who they are and 
where they come from and for what purpose. They in reply describe themselves as 
travellers overtaken in a storm, giving fictitious names. They are hospitably treated, and 
in the more primitive parts the women bring water and turmeric and wash their 
feet. Before they take leave they ask to see the young daughter of the house of whose 
beauty they have heard so much. The bride is thus inspected and the party return with 
their report to the 4 var' or bridegroom. Then on behalf of the bride, or to gratify her 
curiosity, a similar visit is paid to the ' var' by a party of her friends. 

The wedding day is now fixed, and till it takes place, the bride and bridegroom are 
in their respective abodes subjected to daily ablutions in a somewhat public and 
ceremonious manner. On the wedding morning, the ' var' is first married to a mango 
tree. He embraces the tree, is for a time tied to it in a particular manner with a thread, 
and he daubs it with red lead. Then the thread is removed from the tree, .tad is used 
to attach some of the leaves to the c varV wrist. The ' var* now takes an affectionate 
leave of his mother. The form of speech that passes between them is wsed on like 
occasions by all Hindus. She says, "Where art thou going, my son ?" "To bring 
thee a maid servant/' is the dutiful and often over-true reply. 

However short the distance may be from the 'varV to the bride's house, if they live 
next door to each other, there is always a fiction of a long journey having to be under- 
taken to reach it, and it is usual for "the ' var* to be carried to his destination seated 
on a covered platform borne on men's shoulders, which is called the jahiiz y i. t\* 
ship. 

Although a bridegroom is amongst Hindus always treated with great respect, it is 
customary with the Kunnis for the brethren of the bride to treat the * var* somewhat 
roughly, teasing and chaffing him, probably to try his temper. This continues till he 
presents his tormentors with new clothes. The bride is now introduced into the assembly, 
and the gifts prepared for her by her father-in-law, and the ' var' presented. She is then 
taken by her friends to a Mahwa tree, which she must wed as the { var* wedded the mango, 
and, she is; brought back to the bovver of Hymen in a basket. The ' var' then applies the 
sindur* v ^ead, making a red mark between the eyes, and the guests all shout 

<<Wi r "■"-■)." 

Ii $s, as in Singbhiim, they touch and mark each other with blood as a 

e become one ilesh, and this is probably the true origin of the singular 

..Custom of ' sindradan/ They are now man and wife, and receive the 

) their friends, and next morning go home together on the «jahaz/ the 

*iissively at her husband's feet. 

pf a Brahman is not necessarv to give validitv to a Kurmi marriage. 

V&hmau astrologer as to whether (he marriage is likely to prove happy 
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and fruitful, or otherwise, and he is sometimes asked to name a fortunate day, but bis aid 
is not otherwise Bought. ' . ■ ' 

The Kurmis do not appear to have any anti-Hindu religious ceremonies, but one 
. of their festivals, tlio Akhan Jatra, or cake festival, is notiee- 

The Akhnn.Utra. ^ Qn ^ j^ day of the m0|lt h of Pus (in the middle of 

January) when the granaries are full, the people make cakes in the shape of a double 
cone called 'gargaria pitha,' put on tfaeir best attire and assemble on a green outside 
their village, and the young men and women form circles and dance and sing* This is 
followed by a joust of archery : a cock is thrown up in the air, and this is continued til) one 
of the young men manages to shoot the bird with an arrow. The successful archer is 
then treated as the hero of the day. 

The Kurmis are a brown to tawuy colored people, of average height, well propor- 
tioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair amount of good 
ijHica im». looks. They show well shaped heads and high features, " less 

refined than Brabmans, less martial than Itajpiits, of humbler mien even than the 
Go&ias; but except when they have obviously intermixed with aborigines, they are un- 
questionably Aryan in looks. Grey eyes and brownish hair are sometimes met with 
amongst them. The women have usually small and well-formed hands and feet. 

In some districts the Koiris appear to be more numerous than the Kurmis. The 

distinction between them is, that the former are generally 

market gardeners as well as agriculturists, Tbey rear vegetables, 

tobacco, opium, and other produce that requires more careful cultivation than the staple 

crops, but they are also good agriculturists as well as gardeners. 

Buchanan estimated that there were 30,000 families of Koiris in the Sh&htib&I 
'District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. I have no means of estimating their number 
elsewhere. In Chtitia ISYigpur they bear no comparison to the Kiirmis in numbers, and 
I imagine that this is the case in most districts of Bengal. It is perhaps the opium 
cultivation that has attracted so many of them to Bihar. 

The Koiris are generally allowed to be 'Satsudras,' pure Siidras. Their own 
tradition is, that tbey were produced specially by Mahadoo and Parbati for the gardens 
of the holy city of Benares. 

The Sakiars are, I am told, a tribe of Koiris, not a' distinct caste. 

A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name is *Ku/ earth, and 
4 Ari/ enemy. They arc so called from their constant attacks on the soil. Koiris, men 
and women, are always troubling it. 

They observe the Brahmanas more strictly than most Sudras a ; 
Six months after birth the iirst food is given to a child by a'l? 
* mahaprash&d/ that has been offered to idols. At the age of five Or;;i 
have their ears pierced by the guru, or priest, who is a Sanyasi Gtisa'* 
and the * mantra' is at the same time given ; but as the child does • • 
the mysterious words imparted to him, they are repeated to h; 
older. No other ceremony occurs till marriage, which takes place wK 
twelve and the girl seven to toil. * 

The preliminaries are lirst arranged by mutual friends, who me;| 
bride, if they come to an agreement, small sums of money, ar;f! 
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boy'a friends give four annas and a half, and the girl's friends one and a half, and this is an 
engagement. 

But as a betrothal it is incomplete till the ceremony called ' sugan Mndhna' is 
performed. Ten or more of the boy's friends with music and a Briihman go to the girl'* 
house; her friends are also invitod and the ceremony commences by the father of the 
girl and the father of the boy, each spreading a new cloth on the ground. * The Brdhman 
then takes some dhan from the store of the bride's father, and places it in the hands 
of the maiden who throws it on the cloth spread by her father-in-law that is to be. 
The liriihman next takes some grain that has been brought from the bridegroom's house, 
and tliis is thrown on the cloth spread by the father of the maiden. The cloths are 
then rolled up with the grain in them, the bride retains that which was brought from her 
lfetrothed's house. The friends of the latter take away the cloth produced by the 
bride's father. 

Eight days after the above ceremony the marriage takes place. A Bplhman priest 
presides, and the service is strictly Brahmauical. At the conclusion of the orthodox 
ritual the bride and ' var', their scarfs tied together, are made to perform seven times a 
circuit round a collection of vessels containing water, grain, oil, and a light. This is 
called the 'Bhanwar/ The girl goes first, she carries one of the cloths with grain and 
the boy the other, and allowing the grain to drop they thus mark the circuits they make. 

When all is over, the boy is taken iuto the women's apartments and invi f - 1 to oat, 
but he will not touch food till a present is made to him. In the same manner when 
the bride first appears amongst the females of her husband's house, she obstinately 
declines ail refreshments till bribed to eat. The * jahaz' is used by the Koiris as well as 
bv the K firm is. 

Widows may marry again, but for such a union the full marriage ceremony is not 
needed; an interchange of gifts and the presentation of the sindiir is all that is 
requisite. This is called Sagoi. The offspring of such a marriage are considered 
legitimate. It is usual for a younger brother to take his elder brother's widow unless 
she objects. 

The ' Gr&m Deotas,' village gods, of the Koiris, at least of those that I have mei 
with, are 'Sukha,' ' Parameswari' and c MahAvira, TTanuman.' Altars to these three 
are in each house, one altar to all three and a plant of 'tulsf in the court yard. 

They keep the Hindu festivals of ' Janmoshiomi' and the 'Sfvarat,' and like 
many other Hindus settled in Chiitia Nagpiir, the Pagan festival of ' Karma', and i^xcry 
three years they make offerings; on a hill known as the Marang Burn of the Kols, the 
god that is invoked by the aborigines, especially when rain does not fall in due season. 

■ ' \ The KvlUa*. 

£ n , of the people of the valley of the Brahmaputra, I have noticed the 

KsU 1 V- ^ an<; °f ^ ie ear ^ es< Aryan colonists of Asarn. Thor were an impor- 

tan*-^\* ? population of the ancient Kduianipa, including Ilangpiir in older 

tiw$M' jr looked on as the purest; of the old Hindu people in As:im. I had 

/ no othw place till I visited the Tributary Mahals of the South- 
.,\$wd from what 1 saw of them there, T am inclined to class them as a 
\ribe connected with the Ki'irmis. 
' 4 it 
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They form at considerable portion of the agricultural population of SambaJptir, 
and appear in Bonai as the best cultivators and most substantial people there. 

I found them occupying villages together with Gonds, and Kandhs ; but these, the pro- 
bable representatives of the aborigines of the place, had nearly all fallen into the position 
of form servants to the Kolitas who had large substantial well stocked form yards and 
very comfortable houses, I was freely admitted into their domiciles, and the women and 
children all presented to me. They afterwards came to my tent and sat tfcerfc. The 
' pardah'* system was entirely unknown to them- 

The old men told me that the Kolitas came originally from Mithila in the djays of 
Rama, and it is to that deified hero that they chiefly pay their devotions. There was a 
temple to Radha Krishna in the middle of one of the villages, but this had been put 
up for them by the Raja, and though they worshipped there also at his request, they 
did not neglect their favorite R&ma. 

Though doubtless best part Aryan in blood, there is, I think, a slight deterioration 
arising from admixture with the less comely aborigines. Their 

nvsuraHnuta. C() j Qr var j es f rom coffee to tawny yellow, or from 43 to 45 

of the table published in the Memoires de la SooltHe <F anthropologic. The mouths are 
well formed, though large ; eyes generally large, full and clear, many hazel. I especially 
observed that many of the fair sex were distinguished by well-marked eyebrows and 
long eyelashes. The noses are not aquiline or prominent, but there is no remarkable 
deficiency of nasal bone, though the feature is often inclined towards the pug species. 
They have straight foreheads, but a want of breadth across the temples which takes from 
the oval of the face. The men show moustache and beard, but little whisker. Thev 
are well proportioned and about the average height of Hindus of the lower provinces. 

The Kolitas generally allow their girls to grow to maturity before they give them 
away in marriage. I saw many full grown spinsters in the villages that I visited. 

A very large proportion of the agricultural* class of the Katak Tributary Estates 
are Kolitas. They are generally called there 'Ttisa', for * Ch&sn', but if you ask them 
to define their caste less vaguely, they will tell you they are * Kolita Tdsa', or ' Or Tasa/ 
and the ' Kolita Ttisa' are, I understand, most numerous. The Or Tasa are a different 
caste, but there appears to be very little real difference between them and the Kolitas ; they 
are all considered to be Sat Sudra. 

The Agarealis. 

The Agareahs, a small but very thriving tribe of Hindu cultivators in the Tribu- 
tary MaMls, may be noticed amongst the agricultural classes. According to their 
tradition they arc called Agareahs from having come from i . 
they say, Kshatryas, but having been subjected to some persi; 
the State they left it, and taking up new lands in a now co 
sacred thread, the badge of the twee-born, with all its privilege! 
took to the plough. 

Their appearance favors their pretensions to be of good bl< 
with high Aryan features and tawny complexions, they Jook 
more industrious and intelligent than the generality of the fighting. 

* Prat'ticr of secluding itumiles* , V : 
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The women arc spared from all out-door labour, but arc not secluded, and have 
their own shore of industrial avocations as well as household duties. They spin their 
own cotton and give the yarn to the weavers, who return it to thera in piece goods. 
They are all decently, and even handsomely clothed, and have a good store of silver 
ornaments. The girls are betrothed at a very early age, but remain in their fathers* 
houses till they grow up into women, so one of the evils of early marrilige is" avoided. 
I made enquiries amongst a number of young girj,s, and found that all above seven years 
old were betrothed and wore the silver ornaments which had been given to them when 
they became engaged. 

Xt the marriage a Br&hman priest officiates, but it must bo a Brahman from tho 
North- Western Provinces. They do not employ the Utkala Brahmans. They have 
only one for a large tract of country, he goes his rounds and marries them all off* 
periodically. They are orthodox Hindus in most customs, but they allow widows to 
remarry, and they bury the dead, but at any time when the bones are dry, the principal 
joints and part of the skull are taken up and conveyed by the representative of the 
deceased to tho Ganges. This service is often neglected. My informant told me that his 
lather, grandfather, and great-grandfather's bones were all in the ground and on his con- 
science. The bones taken are called * Ashta,' c Ashtang/ as representing the eight parts 
of man. The young girls, though betrothed, appear to enjoy great liberty. Some of them 
are very pretty, bright-looking creatures of reddish light-brown complexion ; fine glossy 
long black hair; very bright eyes, remarkable for the clearness of the conjunctive 
membrane; slight flexible graceful figures; teeth white and regular; fac^s not dis- 
figured by paint, and no gothia, or marks of tattooing, except on hands and legs. The 
hair, is very neatly and elaborately dressed, secured by a large silver ornament. I have 
seen among them many pairs of grey eyes, and long eye-lashes are a prevailing feature* 

It is reported in Gangpiir, where there are some three or four thousand Agareahs, 
that the beauties I have been describing and all Agareah females are witches. There 
is among all classes in Gangpiir a wide-spread and deep-rooted belief in witchcraft. 
It is equally dreaded by the wildest and by the most civilized of the people, and I have 
had before me proceedings in several cases in which it appeared that Agareah women 
had been badly treated to drive the spirit out of them or make them give up the black 
art. I have been told that in Gangpiir there are old women, professors of witchcraft, 
who stealthily instruct the young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught and are 
not considered proficient till a fine forest tree selected to be experimented on is des- 
troyed by the potency of their * mantras/ or charms, so that the wife a man takes to his 
bosom has probably done her tree and is confident in the belief that she can, if -she 
pleases, dispose of her husband in the same manner, if he makes himself obnoxious. 

TRADING CLASSES, AnTIZANS, MlXED AND IMPURE TRIBES. 

I am yerriinded that I have already exceeded the allotted space, and I must bring 
tliis work to & cfo&e "with a very brief notice of some remaining sections of the population 
of Bengal. ^/ 

7Va^^ 4 j^tftongst the Hindus, all trades are hereditary, and each forms a caste, the 
persons b^ti^ii* to which must not marry out of it. These guilds are not included 
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amongst the four classes by the ancient exponents of the Hindu system. They are 
absurdly declared to bo' the issue of marriages between a male of one or other of the 
recognised castes with a female of another, and are thence called the Mixed Classes, of 
whom from thirty to forty are enumerated, including the tribes to whom the vilest 
offices are assigned. 

Some trades are deemed honorable, and those who follow them are placed at least 
on a footing of equality with members qT the fourth or Sudra class; others are dishonor* 
able, and cause the degradation of the fraternity who practise them. Dr. Buchanan 
tells us that the following members of the trading classes rank as Sudras in the Patna 

division : — 

Sang- tarash ... ... Stone. cutters and masons. r 

Tlmthera ... Workers in hell -metal. 

Kansaru ... ... Ditto and braziers. 

Tumhuli ... .-. Seller* of betel (piper) . 

Malta ... ... (hirdeners. 

Bnruf ... ... Cultivators of betel. 

Kamlu ... ... House-builders. 

(Women parch groin). 
The blacksmiths, are pure in Bengal, but not in Bihar. The Nai or Napits, 
barbers, are pure? in Beugal, impure in Bihar. In some places they have certain priestly 
functions assigned to them (originating probably in the importance attached to the oper- 
ation of shaving* on some occasions), and are respected accordingly. 

It is n*>t in all instances easy to explain why certain trades are regarded as degrading. 
The Barhafs, carpenters, are considered impure — 1 know not why — and so are the indis- 
pensable Kiimbhars, potters, because, it is said, they cut the throats of the vessels which 
they make when they remove them from the wheel. The Lakheri, or workers in lakh, arc 
in the same class. 

The following are included anion st the lowest class of Hindus; none of the other 
castes would touch water drawn by them : — Binds, Chaiug or Chain, fishermen, boatmen, 
and general labourers; Kc wots and Malcrs, fishermen only. A man may fish for sport 
without loss of dignity, and people of good caste may catch fish for their meals in baskets, 
traps, &c., but the man who makes it his profession, is a degraded creature. Jogis and 
Pat was, rearers of the silk- worm and Area vers of silk, are impure, though many of this 
class acquire wealth, and they are, on the whole, a well-favored people. 

The weavers of cotton piece-goods are deemed vile, and in consequence I believe 
of the. low position assigned to them by their co-religionists, great numbers embraced 
Islam and are now called Jolahas. The oil-presscrs, Kulhtjs or Telh, though pushing 
a most lucrative trade and living well, are in the class 1 am describing; so are the Pasis, 
whose chief duty is to express "the juice of palm trees. Dabgars, who make the leathern 
vessels for holding ghee, and all other workers in leather, the Moc-hls in Bengal, the 
Chamars in Bihar, are e.r-ojficio impure; and truly the skinning of deceased cattle 
and seething the skins is not a sweet employment, but some years ago a reformer arose 
amongst this **' worshipful company/' who established a sect called Satiamas, led by a 
reformer who professed deism and inculcated cleanly habits find purity of life. Many 
thousands of Chamars were converted, and they are now described in the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces as " a regenerate people, frugal and tenqK'rate." 
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We must discard as altogether absurd the Hindu notion of the trade and low menial 
classes having been deduced from an illicit commingling oV the recognised castes ; 
but the absolute exclusion of persons ho essentially necessary to society is an additional 
proof of the fallibility of the theory that the twice-born, meaning Brahmans, Kshatryas 
and Vaisyas, were in themselves a complete nation. I have already shown that they 
could have had no ploughmen, and they surely could not have existed without manu- 
factures of any kind or menials for the low offices ; for it must be remembered that 
they could not employ their own sanctified hands on works declared derogatory to their 
caste.. It is clear that a large proportion of the existing trading classes always belonged 
to the Hindu Aryan nation; but as some of them have the honor of being regarded as 
people from whose hands the twice-born condescend to take water, and others are so 
degraded that their touch is pollution, it appears to me probable that certain office* 
and trades were exclusively performed by slaves, and the Aryans introduced a very numer- 
ous body of these helot artificers and low menials into India. 

I have observed that weavers are conspicuous amongst the craftsmen thus degraded 
. & n< l still despised, and that many of them in consequence became 
Muhammadans. I think this also explains why we now find 
so many thousands of them in the special preserves of the aboriginal races. I have 
noticed in my account of the Hos of Singbhiim, the Tantis, weavers of apparently Hindu 
origin, whom we find domesticated as essential constituents of every Ho village community. 
We have besides thousands of weavers in the Pans or PAmvas, Gandas, (Inks of. the 
Southern Tributary Estates, and the P&bs and Panikas of the western district s. # In feature 
these people are Aryan or Hindu rather than Kolarian or Dravidian. Their habits are 
all much alike, repudiating the Hindu restrictions on food, but worshipping Hindu gods 
and goddesses, and having no peculiar customs which stamp them as of the other races. 
This helot weaver caste, if 1 am right in thus characterising them, cannot number less 
than 50,000 in the province of Chuti&'Ndgpur. 

But far viler than the weavers are the extraordinary tribe, called Q basis, foul parasites 
of the Central Indian hill tribes, and submitting to be degraded 
even by them. If the Chandalas of the Pimins, though des- 
cended from the union of a Brflhmani and a Sudra, are the "lowest of the low,'* the 
Ghasis are Chandalas, and the people, who further south are called Pariahs, are no 
doubt of the same distinguished lineage. If, as I surmise?, they were Aryan helots, their 
offices in the household or communities must have been of the lowest and most degrad- 
ing kinds. It is to be observed that the institution of caste necessitated the organisation 
of a class to whom such offices could be assigned, and when formed, stringent measures 
would be requisite to keep the servitors in their position. We might thence expect 
that they would avail themselves of every opportunity to escape, and no safer asylums 
could be found than the retreats of the forest tribes. Wherever there are Kols, there 
are Ghasis, and though evidently of an entirely different origin, they have been 
so long associated that they are a recognised class in the Kol tradition of creation, 
which appropriately assigus to them a thriftless career, and describes them as living on 
the leavings or charity of fhe more industrious members of society. There are not fewer 
than 50,000 Ghasis in the Kol countries. Their favorite employment is no doubt that 
of musicians; no ceremony can take place or great man move without the aeeompani- 
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ment of their discordant wsteuments, drums, kettle-drams, half-drums, and m&s foam* 

to proclaim the event in a maimer most horrifying to civilised ears. • .. . - 

The habits of the widely-spread Bom class are as impure as those of the GM»te, and 

they got their living much in the same fashion; they ai© .to be 

1W found in oil parts' of Bengal and Northern India, living on the 

outskirts' of villages. They are seldom seen working in the fields; they are employed 

to kill dogs and remove dead bodies, a»d sometimes as executioners, and when they have 

none of these congenial tasks to perform, they make baskets. 

The Dosads or Doshads are another type of a lowMJaste tribe, living freely and 

according to Hindu notions, impurely, but apparently rather of 

Do«M«. A ^ aa t ' lmn Tumuiau origin> Tlje men, who are of strong 

build and as tall as the average Hindu, have coarse features, but with nothirfg 
of the Chinese or Negro about them. They have adopted the worship of the 
demon Kahu, who is supposed to eause eclipses by his periodical attacks on the 
sun and moon in revenge for having had Ills head cut off by Vishnu. The Dos&ds 
not only adore him, but claim to be Ids descendants, their upper class from Balm and 
his wife, and their second class from Itaha and his wife's femmn de chambre. Their 
mode of worshipping their founder is as demoniacal as he could wish. The faithful 
ascend ladders formed of sword blades, so placed as to bring the sharp edgi:i in contact 
with the sole of each foot, pressing as it ascends, and they afterwards walk through a 
ditch filled with blazing faggots on which oil or ghee is poured to intensify the heat, 
with no mo/e injury than was sustained by Sliadmch, Meshaeh, and Abednego in the 
fiery furnace. The Dosads aspire to higher employment than the Ghasis and Doms, 
They serve as village watchmen and sometimes us Police and as Court runners. They 
too started a reformer some tliree or four years ago ; but after a year's trial of abstinence, 
they came to the conclusion that it did not suit them and relapsed. 

The wandering gipsy-like tribe of Bed y as ave found in most Bengal Districts, and 
so indifferent is their character that they are usually placed under 
the special surveillance of the Police. They are a branch of the 
Bazigm* or Nat family, a good account of whom is to be found in vol. VII of the 
Asiatic Society's Researches, page 158. They are jugglers, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, 
beggars, wanderers, and bird-killers, and then- pursuits are further indicated by their 
having a slang, or rogue's language, only understood by themselves. They submit to 
circumcision and call themselves Muhammadans, but they have many Hindu customs 
and idolatrous practices, and consult brahmaus on particular occasions. Though scattered 
and nomadic, they are organised as communities and have " head centres" iu different 
localities. They sometimes call themselves Man j hi and Mahali. 

Having no space left, I must spare my readers a long account of the mongrel tribes. 
„,. , 1 think we may reckon amongst, them the Raj wars, a tribe well 

Iui]wars- , . «i » 

known in the (xyaand adjoining districts as troublesome characters, 
especially addicted to highway robbery. Dr. Buchanan was disposed to class them 
amongst the aboriginal races, chiefly in consequence of their impure practices. Tradi- 
tionally they appear to connect themselves with the Bhuiyas, out this is only in Bihar. 
The Rajwars iu Sirguja and the adjoining estates are peaceably-disposed cultivators, who 
declare themselves to be fallen Kshatryas; they do not, however, conform to Hindu 
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customs, and they are skilled in a dance called ehailo, which I believe to be of Dravidian 
origin- The -B&jw&rs of Bengal admit they are derived from the misco-genation of Ktfrmis 
and Kols. They are looked upon as very impure by Hindus, who will not take water 
from their hands. . 

The Baoris and B&gdis are, I conceive, the remnant of an aboriginal race who by 
". ,,*„,. intermarriage with low-caste Hindus have nearly eflaced their 

Baons and Bardie. . ... ,."' _ w ,. . , 

primitive lineaments. The Bilgdis are now employed as fisher- 
men, palki-bearers, and general laborers, but some holders of large estates in Eastern 
Bengal are of this family. I consider that the fact of Baoris being still in possession 
of Ghatw&lf tenures as ancestral, shows that they had once a proprietary interest in the 
soil. Babu Rakhal D&s ll&ldar suggests that the name is derived from the Sanskrit 
cav<h\ barbarian, the root of the As&m Abor; but in Asdin the word opposed to Abor, which 
is applied only to independent tribes, is Bori, which means dependent or subjugated, and 
that seems m every way more appropriate to the condition of the Biiori, who appear to have 
meekly accepted their burden-bearing lot, both men and women hiring themselves out 
as day -laborers or accompanying travellers on journeys. Tin.* men carry palkis. 

The Baoris have some singular customs. They are excluded from caste if they kill 
a heron or a dog. In regard to the heron, it is the emblem of the tribe, and its flesh 
they must not eat; but in regard to dogs, I was gravely informed by some of their eiders 
that as they killed and ate cows and most other animals, they deemed it riy;M t ( > fix on 
some beast which should be as sacred to them as the cow to the Brahman, and they 
selected the dog because it was a useful animal while alive and not very nice 1*> eat when 
dead, — a neat reconciliation of the twinges of conscience and cravings of appetite. 
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Abbaye, or headman, 293. 21)5, 299. 
Abongya tribe, 61, 65, 60, 67. 
A b hi ram Singh, 179. 
Abor Nagas, 89, 114. 
Abor tribes, 18, 20, 21, 22, 36, 40; vocabulary, 73 ; 92, 114, 
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Aehhik tribo, 66. 
• Aronitv m fernx, 16. 
Adal, a hero, 231. 
Adi Budhiam, 79. 
Ad is lira, king of Gaur, 310. 
African tribes, Itfohuanaa, 57 ; 63, 119. 
Agariah tribe, 196, 200, 317, 322 ft". 
Aganv&Ias, 312. 
Aghurma, a riling. 159. 
Agin, a goddess, 23 L 
Agoriaw, 22 1. 
Agra, 322. 

Abiri Pipri. 209, 211. 
Abir tribe, 227, 314. 
Ahran tribe, 5, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82. 83. 
A bom vocabulary, 69. 
Aioitgya Miri tribo, 29. 

Aka, or Auka, tribe, 22 ; 37, vocabulary, 73. 95 
Akbarndmah, 169. 
ale ban jatra, or cake festival, 320. 
akhra, or dancing place, 198, 203, 248, 259, 261 ; vide 

darb/ir. 
Aloinpra, king of Burma, 5. 
Ahiridi. name of a chief, 19, 
Alunga, name of a chief, 19 
Amodah, 232. 
Anamesc, 119. 
Andamanese, 133. 
Anduripat. a holy mountain, 132. 
Anderson, Dr. J., pref. ii. 
Audhiar, a god, 231. 

An garni Naga tribe, 39, 44, 46, 53 ; vocabulary, 71, 75. 
angels, fallen, ideas of, 186. 231. 
Angtil diatrict, 291. 
Anka, or Aka, tribe, 37. 
Anka Miri tribe, 35. 
ant-hill, vide on tits. 
Anun^rua, a village, 115. 
aoos rice, 33. 
Apbyakumi tribe, 114. 
Apia, h hero, 231. 
Apongma, a Garo goddess, 59. 
Appa Sahib, 225. 
aqueducts of bamboos, 61. 
arhar (Cajanus Indicus), 227. 
Arracan, 41, 112, 113, or Bukheng, 113. 
Arakaneao, 112, 113. 
arrows pasted from village to village as a summons to arm, 

171 ; national emblem of lioa, 191. 
Artisan tribes, 323. 
Arun, 102. 

Arting Naga tribe, 44 ; vocabulary, 75. 
Aryam, 1.2,79.80,84, 119. 123, 125, 137, 138. 161, 162. 

163. 173, 178, 185, 200, 209, 222, 224, 205, 275, 285, 

305ff, 325. • 

Asadullab Fathan of Birbbum, 164. 
Asafuddaulah. 317. 
Asal Pakarias, 263. 264, 273. 



Asam, 1, 2 ; hifltory of, 5 ; name of, 5 ; kings of, 5 ; 6. 22, 46, 
54, 55, 77 ; chronicle, 78 ; 82, 84. 92, 95, 208, 310, 321, 327, 
dmn tree, vide Terminalia tomentoaa. 
Anango, king, 110. 
asxokhat, a dye, 12. 
Aistika Muni, 165, 
astrologers, 289. 
Ai»ur, 80. 

Amiras. 124, 162, 186, 221,231. 
Atmr tribe 196 

Atkinson, W., 264, 270, 271, 272, pref. iv. 
Autga, h god, 269. 
Ava, 114. 
Awakumi tribe, 114. 

Bada Deo. 278, 280. 
Bad 1ml Pen, vide Badial Pen. 
BadialPeu t 278,281. 
Badiatal, a Gond god. 280. 
Badiya Gondn, 278. 
Bagdis, a caste, 167, 327. 

Bagli Bhiit, or tiger devil, or Ba^heswar, 2,4, 280. 
Bagk Rain narrative of the origin of the Santals, 209, 
Bagmundi, 173, 175. 
Bah-bouga festival, 196. 
bahni, a dance, 198. 
Buh-Towli Bonga least, 198. 
Baiga, or Byga, a class of priests, 129, 130, 135, 137, 148 

221.229,232,277. .,#.*, 

Bairi Sal of Kokrah, 169. 
Baitarm. 153, 156. 177, 207, 
Bakcswar, a god, 1 34. 
Bakht Baland of Deogarb, 276. 
Balands, 230. 
Balasotv, 207. 

Ball, V., 160», 161, 177, 178, 203, 204, 263, 273, 274, pref. iv 
Bamanghati, 180, 182, 277. 
bamboo, 19, 26, 61, 115, 233, 234, 269, bamboo festival, 86 ; 

109,220.. 
Bamhitsa gigantm, 34, 141. 
Bamunipat, a holy mountain, 132. 
Bamra, 139, 147, 149, 282, 285. 
Bamiui Bat, 141. 
ban, 103. 
Baueura, 207. 
Bandgi'»on, 171. 
Bangui, or Dophla tribe, 35. 
Banbi, a goddess, 220. 
Bauias, 312. 
Banjugia, a tribe, 44. 
banner*, 255. 
Bansuri, a goddess, 149. 
Baoris, a tribe, 138, 327. 
Bapus. or priests, 97 ; bapuehang, 6. 
Baradco, god of the Gouds, Ae. t 135, 259, 278. 
Barah Bhuiya, 81, 82, 92, 139. 
Barah Iwzar, 175. 
Barahbhum, 173, 174, 175, 176. 
Barai casta, 324. 
Barak Kiver, 39. 
Barando, a hill god, 258. 
Barbaras, 102. 
Barber caste, 324. 
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Barhai, or carpenter caate,32 1- 

Barbona. a ^k1Jc*sh, 231. » 

Bar wt'i, 172,221,222. 

Ba*ia, in Ch. ttagpiir, i8 °- 

Hawialati folia, or Mahua tree, 140,831, 281, 283, 311*. 

Baatar, 278. 279, 280, 285, 290. 

1mcln ? lftni a ball, 0J, €14, 112, 141, 172, 247, 248, 272, 279, 

2H5. 
Batlm, £od of the Kaoharis, 59, 85, 80. 
Bimgar 'tribe, 32(5. 
hcada. 20. 32. 
Beames, .1., 90. 

liwliuauaH, an African tribe, 57. 
Bedford, Cupt., 19, 22. 
Bedingfivld, lit, murdered, 55. 
Redo, ii god, 268, 271. 296 ; ***«? Boro. 
Bcdyan, or wandering tribea, 320. 
/W tree, vide Oegle Marmclos. 
Bela. Penu, 296. 
Belonja, in Behar, 225, 264. 
Belsia. in CJi. Nagrmr. J 80. 
Bo- nuil wa, opp, to MaJwa, 22, 59. 
Bendkar tribe, 141). 
Beniah Kandha, 25)3. 
Ben Itaja, 127- 

IJcw, the sun god, 159; vide Hedo. 
betelnut», 56. 
lJetli kliula, 169. 
Betioh TutmU.K. 293. 
Bghai Karens, 118. 
Bhagndatta, king of Kamrup. 7 r «). 
Bbngalpur, 139, '207, 266, 272. 
Bhagat Onions, 258. 
Bhagavat, 128. 
Bhagcswar, or tiger god, 280. 
Bhainsasur, u god, 231. 
Bhakhfir, 134. 

blmnwar, or circuit. 148, 234, 321. 
Blum war Pahar, 129. 
Bharata, 102. 
Bhavishya Parana, 259. 
Bhawaui, 147, 232. 
bhelicQ* a tree, 198. 
Bhettiah, 82. 

Bluts, 151. 231, 244, 264, 275. 
Blifm, 147. 
BhindaPurub.115. 
Bhogta tribe, 129. 
Blinjpiir. 162. 
Bhoj Baja, 162. 
Bhoroli liiver, 36, 37. 
Bbor Pir in jSitigbhiim, 171. 
BluSiuhnrs. 168, 169, 176, 284». 
Bhuindeb feast, 274. 
Bhuiva tribe, 1, 129, 132, 133, 139. 144, 149, 162, 163, 167, 

174, 178, 179, 185, 230, 243, 247, 277, 285, 300, 326. 
Bhui>rs, 132, 133. 
Bhnmia triln\ 148. 
Bhumiz, orBbumij, 115, 124, 151, 158, 161, 165, 173, 174, 

184,210.318. 
Bhungya, or Blmngiya, tribe, 81, 139. 
Bhuniya tribe, 1, 2, 139. 344. 
Blmpal Raja, 82. 

Bhutan, 37, 38. 80, 84, 89, 95, 100, 102. 
Bhuyaa, 106; vide Barah Bhuya 
Bihar. 124, 125, 126, 151, 161.* 169, 170 ; town, 211 ; 212, 

222, 225, 310, 311, 313, 318, 320, 326. 
Bihiya tribe, 77. 

Bihu festival of the Miris, 29, 80, 81. 
Byui, chief of, 96. 
Bijowas, a class of priests. 104. 
Bindaparab, 176. 
Bind i-uste, 324. 
Binnua race, 119. 
Bifhlmm, 164, 2o7, 208. 263. 
Birch. Capt.lt. <\. 1*4. 
Birhor tril*, 358, 196, 210, 218. 
Biro P.hut.220. 
Bird Kasalpui estate, 159. 



i Bisa, 10, 13. 
i Bishnath, in A*ani, 80, 
! biHi, or unclean, 191. 
j hisoi, a Kandh otHwr, 299.^ 
| black wail paid to chiofe, 35. 
I BIoricHniitli caste, 324. 
Blochmann, H„ pref. i". 
blood, marks of, in marriagos, 319. 
, Blunt Cnpt J. T., 128, 136. 
i Boad District, 285, 288 290, 292, 298, 299. 
! Bodo nation, 1, 58, 59, 78, 79, 80, 82; vocabulary, 93; 
! 109. 

j Bodo Ghoro District, 289. 
i BogKSirA., 113. 
| Bomiir, an Abor village, 22, 25, 27. 
! Bonai, m, 141, 144, 176, 180, 245, 247, 277, 285. 322. 
: Borain, 141. 147. 
! Bora ftaja, 153. 

Bordoloni, a pbu:o in Asarn, 30. 
| Bordwaria Nagas, 39. 4 

Boridihing lttver, 9, 39. 
bori, or dependent, opp. to *Abor,' 22. 
j Bor-Khaniti tribe, 6, 7. 
Jtaijbmtalis, 16. 
Bonrri, Mons., 14. 
■ Bo V ar», 133, 134, 1 48, 228, 281,284. 
! Brahmakund, 13, 18, 82. 
Brahmani liiver, 159, 263. 

Brabmans,intn»duci>dinManipur,49;in Karorup,84; white, 
124; of Shababad, 126; 129, 137, 141, 168, 169, 185 
200, 305, 309ft*. 
Brahmaputra, 1, 7, 13; upper eourae of, 14; 15, 18. 22, 29, 

39, 58, 80, 82, 109. 
brass petticoat*, 27. 
bridegroom, comes from afar, 248a ; is honored. 312 ; among 

theSadgops,316;3l9. 
bridge* in Brahmaputra valley, 15, 26, 98. 
Brijia tribe, of Palawan, 230. 
Brindaban, 314. 
Brown, Dr., pref. m. 
Browne, J. P., 110. 
Buchanan. Hamilton, 59, 64, 66, 125, 126, 128, 139, 161, 

102. 207, 264. 269, 272, 318, 320, 326. 
Buddha, Hon of Aujana, 162. 
Budh Gya, 126, 163. 

Budliiani. 79. 80. 81., 104, 105. 112, 117, 276, 281. 
Buijwar tribe, 148. 
Buis, a tribe, 139. 
buk ho, a ulaaa of priest*, 116. 
Buk it Mariam, 119. 
bnlltightH, 67. 
BultintAii, 95. 
Bundu, 172. 
Buniya tribe, 147. 
Bum, a Kandh god, 286. 
Bnra Bonga, 187, 188. 
Bura Buri, an Awameae god and goddo»», 88. 
Bura Deo, vide Bara Deo. 
Burn Pen, 281. 

Bura Peon, a Kandh god, 296, 297. 
Buria Mai, 220. 
Burinji, Abuju chronicle, 78. 
Burmwc, 82, 88. 112, 118 ; vocabulary, 120. 
Bursa Gondn, 278. 

Burton, !>(.., murdered, 56. * 

Butan, vide Bhutan. 
liutea ftondma, or palfo tive, 196. 
Bnt tribe, 59, 60, 88, 95, 97 ; vocabulary, 107. 
Byga, vidv Baiga. 



Cocobeo. old name of the Singpho tribe, 9. 
Caldwell, Dr., 244. 
Camalr, Captain, 170. 
Campbell, Col, 288. « 
Campbell, Dr. A., 90. 100, 106. 
Campbell, Mr. G., 139, 152, 317. 
Canave*e vocabulary, 302. 
cane petti coatc, 30. 
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caatefs of the Hindus, 305. 

Cathay Shanft, 44. 

cenotaph*, 43. 

Central India and Central Provinces, 128, 136, 139, 151, 167, 

282, 243, 275, 278, 317, 318. 
Ceylon, 106, 125, 163 ; vide Lanka. 
cha, Bos frontalis. 
Chachog, Kaja, 111. 
Ckaibasa, 17fr, 182, 183, 191, 197, 203. 
Chai Champa, 209, 210, 211. 
Chain, or Cnamg, casks 324. 
Cha), or Chalnad, a god, 268, 271. 
Chamakpur, 141). 
ChauwW, 324. 
Cbatnda GoBain, a god, 269. 
Chanalk Dewim Bonga, a god, 186. 
Chanda, a godde»H, 130, 258. 
Clfanda Dint rid, 157, 278. 
Cbandals, 324, 305, 308, 325. 
Ghand Bhakhfo 134, 136, 231. 
Chando Bonga, 214. 
Chando Omol, or moon, a goddess, 180. 
Chandragbari District, 201. 
chang^garh, name of the Miri houses, 29. 
Changnoi Nagiia, 3$). 
Changsen, a Kuki tribe, 45. 
Chard war, Durrung District, 37. 
Charipak, a llabha goddess, 87. * 

chdfln, or tii«n, 322. 

ChatauiJa, king of Asam, 5 ; adopts Hinduism, 5. 
Chatna,2ll. 
Chaira, 170, 21i>. 
Chaltisgarh, 136, 137, 264. 
Chauhan Kajputn, 230. 
Chedwar, Lukkimpur District, 36. 
Chenckwa tribe, 157- 
eheriii, a kind of divination, 270. 
CVruH, 2, 124, 136, 161, 162, 163, 212, 222, 225. 
Chcrra, a Koaia ntaU\ 55. 
Cherwa Kaur tribe, 137. 
Chicks, a Iribe, 286, 325, 
chigimtiH, 20, 226. 
Chlndol, a god, 130. 
Chindwara, 280. 
Chinese, 112, 18/ii, 192n. 
Ghiuim Kimedv, 288, 290, 292. 
Chitarhi fentival, 26S. 
chit, a term for foreigners, 264. 
Chitawur, a deity, 231. 
Chit-or District, 165. 
Cbitragupta, or Chit-ra Sen, 313. 
Cbittagong, 45, 109, 111, 113. 
chaff t a iibre, 158. 
Choin Muni, a Itishi. 127. 
Cbokeng (Johain, a Khainti chief, 14. 
Chorail, evil spirit, 258. 
Chordewan, a malignant Hpirit, 251. 
Chorihachn mountain. 88. 
Christianity. 217, 250,254, 257. 
Chuars, 308. 

Chuars, or Chuans, 174, 175. 
Chukupha, king of Asam, 5. 
Chulikata Miahmie, 17, 18, 24, '12, 205. 
Chunar, 128. 

Chnrai Rombu, of Manipur, 49. 
Churia, a place, 173. 
Chntia or Kachari, 1, 2. 

Chutia, Dumuig District, 77, 79, 80; vocabulary, 93. 
Chutia Miri tribe, 29. 
Chutia Nagpur, 124, 125, 129, 13 J. 158, 159, 160. 162, 

164; origin of Iiajahs of, 185,1(18*. lift, 177, 1MB. 210, 

Sid, 321, 227. 231, 243, 245, 263, 265, 278, 308, 309, 310, 

311,315,320,321.325, 
Chntupha, an Ahom chief, 77. 
Cleveland, Mr. A, 265, 266, 268. 
CoatcH, Dr. J. M., 274, prcf. iv. 
rock fight a, 190. 

eoeks aacrifici'd. 86, 332, 138, 141, H*S. 
Colebrooke, 310. 



Comber, Capt., 18. 

conwienoe, ideas of, 1\7. 

god versions to Budhism, 97, 125. 

oonvwuons to Christianity, 207 ; vide Christianity and mis- 
ftionaries. 

conversions to Hinduinm, 78, 82. 84, 89, 110, 120, 130. 

con version h to Inlauu, 2, 89, 324, 325. 

copper-niuie«, 178. 

Copt is tccta, 16. . 

cotton, cultivation of, 26, 65, 103, 111. 

Cowhir tribe, 136. 
| citation, ideas regarding, 59, 185, 231, 256, 296. 

cremation, 202. 
! Crowes, 13, 26. 
| crowa, formerly white, 187. 

Cuttaek, vidv Jvatak. 



Dabgar caste, 321. 
Dadavc (Jonds, 278. 
daho. a kind of tillage, 246. 
Dainboong, 114. 
Daknai, a goddess, 129. 
daliksitarf, 199. . , . ■ 

Danu'yi, a place in the Lukkimpur District, 30. 
DsLmau-i-Koh, 208, 263. 
Damipaon, a Mtehnii god, 16. 

Danindar River, 121. 158, 208, 209, 211, 218. 227« 246. 
Damurai festival, 198. 
daneen, vide jadnr, jumliir, war dances, terriab, khariah, 

kann, rana, dawa. hahni. 
Dandaka Foreat, 163. 
Dandsena Bhuiyaa, 145. 
Dangargark, 278. 
Danu, or Danawaa, deitie*, 231. 
dao. or dhao, 8, 11. 33, 4*1, 47. 
Piipfaa, 10. 

Dapha Bhum Mountain, 13. 
Daplaa, or Dophlas, 22 ; vide Dopblns. 
darb&r, or dancing ground, 141, 1 15 ; vidv likbra. 
Darha, tutelary god of the. Kobe and Oraotw, 129, 132, 19S, 

220,257,258,268. 
Davjeeling, V.H). 
Panama, ten forest forls, 164. 
Divapalla District. 285, 29U. 
Dasuhi Pat, a deitv. 141. 
DasyuK, 124, 161, 307, 309. 
Datar, 219. 
Dautanpali, 278. 
Davie*. Mr., 184. 
dawa, a daue-e, 1 35. 

dead men eaten by Birhors, 220; vide offals. 
Debroghar in Ahii-hi, 8, 22. 
dc^kaehang, baehulors' hall, 61, 61. 
Deko lliver, 40. 
deluge, ideas of, 188. 
Demanos. a clas** of priests, 270, 274. 
Deoda. a cdaa* of priests, H6. 
Deodars, or sooth aayoro of the Aborts, 25, 
deogantas, or metal bells, 32. 
Deogrrh, Central Provinees. 276. 
Deori Chutia tribe, 78. 

Dcoriti. or Akn prie.stfj, 38; De(»ri tribe, 78, 85, 141. 
Deoshi*, a clasK of priiwts, H5, 92. 
Deota Snra, 141. 

Desauli, 187. 188. 201 ; IWuii Bonga, 196, 198, 200. 
Desauri or Jani, a priest, 2tf9. 
Desli Bhuivas, 115. 
Devi, 220/ 

Dewaugiri, Temj>le of, 98. 
Dhalbbuin, 115. 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 182. 
Dhangarbassa. 141. 
Dhaugar-M. or Onions, 141, 2 15. 
Dhann Deota. 141,147. 
Dlmriui, 1*6, 256, 296, 
Dbiirli. giiddcsH, 129. 131, US, 26 L 
Dbanrel Singh, nneivstur of the Kaja^ of Korea. 23' >. 
Dhekanal. 152, 153. 
DhtniMl tribe, 82, SS ; v<»cabn»rti*y. \C 
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Bhhnapur, 815. 

Dholbhum, ride Bhalbhum: 

Bholi Ootids 278. 

Dhollu River. 78. 

Dbormung, a god, 88. 

Dhutnkuria, vide bachelors* hall, 247, 248. 

BhunsiriRim\39,40, 83. 

Bhur Gouds, 283. 

Bhurnia, or Dharma Ityjah, 96. 

Bhurwe Gonds, 277. 

<ii, a prefix in Asamese names, signifying * water,* 87. 

diamonds, 163a, 170 ft, • 

Bibong River, 18, 19, 22. 

Digara River, 13, 15, 18. 

Digi District, 280, 291. 

Bibi Korwas, 125, 229. 

Bihing River, 39, 40. 

Bihong Abors, 36,78. 

.Dibong River, 34, 35. 

dikos, or foreigners, a Kol term, 172. 

Dikrung River, 78. 

Billi, a village of the Misbmis, 11 

Bimapur, 2. 

Binajpur, 102. 

Diuga Ponnu, a ^od, 297. 

Bmgong or Sikhiin, 100. 

diokoraa, holy vessels of tbe Garos, 32. 

Bipadhi, ruins at, 222. 

Dirjmo River, 22, 28, 30. 

divmatiou by oil, 188; vide ojba, ,191. 

d«>gs, 327. 

Boima, or Brahmapntra, 87. 

Boisa, a parganah, 172. 

Doljatra, 314. 

Bom caste, 77, 244, 308, 326. 

Uonjougma, a Garo goddess, 59, 60. 

Boolittie, llevd. J.,193*. 

Bophlas, or Daplas, 22, 35 ; vocabulary, 73 ; 116. 

Doiwas, a GoucMribe, 277, 278. 

Bosad, or Boshdd, caste, 326. 

Dovang River, 39, -12, 44, 53. 

Dmvidian, 2, 92, 103, 119, 121 138, 139, 140. 149, 152. 

159,162,207.222, 223.225, 226, 243. 344*. 248, 259; 

ove, 273; 281,8(19,325; 387. 
Dripnath Sabi of Kokrab, 170, 180. 
Droese, Mr., 272. 

Buinivahs, a mongrel race of Singpbos, 10, 12, 12a. 
Du River, 13, 14. 
duarkhanda, a ceremony. 318. 
Buar Pahar, u god, 129. 
Duars, 84, 88, 1*6. 
duh grass, 316. 
Bubri. in Asam, 80. 
Budha Mai, 220. 
Bfidb Kaur tribe, 137. 
Dudkuai. 102. 

Bula Boo, a Gond god, 280. 
Dulhadeo, a god, 134, 223. 
Buhikri, a village, 149. 
Duluugiri, a place, 61. 
Dura, a sylvan god, 129. 
durbar, tfu- dancing ground, 141, 145. 
Duvjun, Sal of Kokrab, 169 n. 
Durrung District, 22, 37, 77, 84. 
Dusaora festival, 50. 
Dwarn Gosaiii, a god, 268. 
Dwarka River, 263. 



I? aka tribe, 102. 
-i Eastern Archipelago, 151. 
Mdjw i. Lt. F G., 14, 22; Hou'Ue A., 95; prof it. 
r-eb River, 135. 
Egerton, E., 148. 



ogifs y^ i u worsbip, 57, 86. 
Ekasi.. 221. 

Ekbir Bi>nga, a deity, 188. 
Ekthumba tribe, 102. 



elephant flesh, not eaten, 88. 

EHora, 128. 

Engban, a feast of tbe Koupfm, 52. 

English, their descent in the eyes of savages, 26, 59, 116, 

185, 265 ; a whirling race, 58; 210. 
m silk, 32, 101. 

E-u aud Tba-nai, parents of mankind, 116. 
F.uphorUa, M, 86, 89, 268. 
eyes, grey, of Rajptits, 79; of the Bravi dians, 873. 



F-Hian, tbe Chinese traveller, 118. 
Famine of 1866, 214. 
Fakhials, vide Phakis. 
Fatb KbAn Buala, 211. 
Fayrer, J., pref. i. 
]Wcu* rvfimom, or pfpal tree, 251. 
Filth Report, 163 7^, 
Fiji Islanders, 119. 
Firan, an Aka god, 38. 
Firengis. their origin, 60. 
Fisher, Mujor, 5S t 84, 88, 109. 
Fitch, Ralph, tbe old traveller, 95. 
flutes of the Santals, 214. 
Forbes, L. R., 230, pref. itr. 
Forest forte. 164. 
Forest of Dandaka, 163. 
fowls sacrificed at Suttee shrines, 138. 
friendship among Onion women, 253, 
Fryc, Lt. J. P.,294. 
Future life, ideas of, 21, 205, 256; vide Paradise. Hell. 

Creation, 
Fuxo, an Aka god, 38. 



Gadbas, or Gudwas. a Kol tribe, 279. 
Gakhind, chicfof, 12. 
Gal loin Gam, a Mi«bmi chiefl 1.6. 
game laws of the Malcrs, 269. 
Gams, or heads of families, 10, 19, 23, 36, 
Ganak caste, 77. 
Gandas, a tribe, 286, 325. 
Gangabangsis, 167. 
Ganga Narain, 174. 176. 
Gaugarn, a Gond god. 280. 
Gangpur, 140. 147, 176. 178, 180, 245, 323. 
Ga-nhat, a god of tbe SSiugphos, 12. 
Ganjam, 285, 286. 
Ganmm, 232, 233. 
gfinthi, or knotted atring, 145. 
(iareris, or shepherds, 317. 
Garha-Era, a goddess, 188, 
Garha-Maiidla, 275. 
Garjlmt estates, 147. 
Garo Hill*, 91. 
Garos, 1, 22, 55, 58, 88, 92 ; vocabulary, 93, 95; 109, 115. 

141, 202. 
Ganr, in Bengal. 78, 310. 
Uaurinath Sing, king of As4m, 6, 9. 
Gautama, 8, 125, 126 163. 
Garilgarh Range, 151, 231, 275. 
<j aital bull, 115. 
genua, a kind of tabu, 43. 
Gharfb Nawaz of Manipur, 49. 
Ghasf tribe, 185, 325, 326. 
Ghatw&Is, guardians of the passes, 173, 327. 
ghosen, a musical instmment, 47. 
Ghumoisbee, a Kuki god, 45. 
Gby-gh&si Miri tribe, 30. 
Gbylongs, or priests, 97. 
Gin jo, a village, 172. 
Girgaon, 83. 

Gksford, Col. C, 279, 283. 

Goatfts, or Gopas; 2, 15^. 178, 185, 190, 306, 314 ft 
goblins, 117. 

godna, or marks, 132, 191, 323; vide tatooinif. 
Gobet, a divinity, 131. * 

GoJ» Parganah, 209, 210, 219. 
gold washers, 31. 
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poldwashinpa, 196. 
Gonasika, 153, 150. 
Gondii, 127, 145, 157, 222, 224. 226, 229, 230, 232, 213, 

259, 275 ft"; vocabulary, 302; 322. 
Goruhvana, 231. 275. 285. 
Oopas, or Gufilas, 3(H), 314 IT. 
Goralchpur. 126, 151. 102, 318. 
Gurkhas, 120. 
Gor. or Goahi caste, 11)0. 
Govindpiir, 171. 
Gowajpara, 58, 82, 88, 89. 
Gowhatty, 37, 80. 
Grain Deotd*, or village pods, 321. 
Grant, C., 288 ;«. 
Grant, J., Sarishtahdar, 161. 
Griffiths. Dr., 14, 15. 
Grinavali, » mythic rook. 298. 
proves, saered, 129, 132, 141, 177, 180, 88, 258* 
Guami Jiapas, 63. 

Gudwoa. or Gadbas, a Kol tribes 279. 
\jv.i. or friend, 253, 
"GujrHt, 245. 

guinki, a term for a kinp, 165. 
GuiiiHar. 285, 290, 292. 
Gmuu Gnsaiu, a irod, 269. 
Gunduk Uivor. 105. 
Gurunp tribe, ]03. 
Guttiari. in Gobi Fcrpanah, 210. 
Gya, 125, 162, 326. 



Hnbraghat, 58. 
hadbari, 262 n. 
Union tribe. H»5. 
Hajoiip tribe, *7, 88. 
Hajn, temple of, 80. 
Haiu. the. Koch leader, 89, 90. 
Ham»ho, or penates. lJ-8. 
Hanchop feaal hi Manipur. 50. 
Hanp, or Ihvanp, tribe. 10;i 
Hanhart. Messrs.. prof, iii. 
UfliniHy,C»l..7H. 79. 

Hammian. the ape. peneral, 105,110, 11-7.220,321. 
Ham Duttie. 2<>9, 
llari, an Aka pod, 3*. 
llari cast* 1 , 77. 
Harihar festival, 19S. 
llarihas. a caste, 126. 
Ha Tsunplsa Dynasty, 8 i. 
//ffffn: fiuht\ a bird, 47- 
Hauirhtou, ]Kl. 
llava, 105,215/*. 
liaVes. I)p. f 181, 191 t?., pref. iv. 
Hazai Kacharin, 83. 88. 
Hawiribnph. 139, 207, 208, 2i>9, 245. 
lla-zarikowM tribe. 37. 
JiclUdi'H*of a. 117, 162,201. 
Hempatim. n Mikir !*nd, 5 J 
HoniNimp. a pod, 104. 
Hera llongo festival, 198. 
Herodotus, 221. 
lieron. 327. 

Jleselmeyer, Revd. C\ II., 37. 
Heuma, a tribe, 111. 
Hewit, A. P. K., 147. 148; prei. iv 
Hiaup leant in Manipur, 50. 
Hill.Lt., 290. 

Hill Marias, vi(h- Maria Gr.mk 
Hill Miria, a tribe, 22. 2S, 116. 
Hilo. a Knki podded, 40. 
Hindu Ghut.ia tribe, 78, 
Hinduiwd Aboripines. 123. 
Hiraman, the Gam Pinto, 59. 
Hiruinha, or Kiu-har, 109, 110. 



hockey, 50. 

Hodgson, 59, 84, 89. 102, 124, 128, 161. 

ho, how:, how, a 'mar// 178. 

hoja dance, 198. 

Holcws fturqhum, 272. 

H oli, or Doljatra, 314. 

Holier tribes 157. 

Horn, Horatan-ho, divinities, 188. 

horse races in Bhutan. 99, .101. 

IIru8*o, or Aka tribe, 37 ; vocabulary 73. 

Hulba Gonds, 278. 

Hnli festival 132. 

liftman sacrifices, 68, 78, 79, 115, 147, 286 ; vuk keddi, toki. 

Ilundah. 152. 

Hnnpoibun Brahmans of Manipur, 49. 

Hung tribe, 103. 

Hunter, W. W., 208, 2(H), 211, 212, 223. 

Hurredpai'hi, 209. 

Hiuur Saram, ThakarK of, 129. 

Hwanp tribe H#. 



Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Bihar under Jahanpir, 169 ti, 
illi, or rice-boor, 185, 193, 196. 
image*, wooden, of deceased friends, 02. 
Impure tribes, 325. 
India, called Kolaria, 161. 
Indian Archipclnpo, 119 ft. 
Jmtiffu i'orn, 33, 05. 
hutiffo, 12. 

Indo-Chinese, tribe, viile Lohitie. tribes. 
Ind parah, 167. 
infanticide, female, 288. 
Inscriptions, 126. 
installation of KAjabs, 145. 

insurrection of tin- Kok 170 171; of tin "antak 20S. 
iron smelter*, 187, 196, 210, 229. 
Irrawaddy, l6, 118, 119. 



Tahnlpfir, 275, 317. 




212. 218. 230; vocabulary, 235 : 249, 325 



„ jiulur, or jadura, a dance, 132 ; 197, 228, 254. 

Japan with, or Pari, 160, 179. 

Japannai.il Deo. the last Gaiipabangsi, 167, 

Japaiiunth Sahi, Uajab, 180. 

Japarudony Ihmgc, 111. 

Japefcar. 219. 

Jap-manjhi. 213. 

Japo, a poddess, 9L 

jabaz. 319. 

J al lira, or Sarna, 180 ; vyle groves. 

Jilhir Burhi. 198. 

Jabir-Eta, 188,-,>10. 204, 261. 

Jains, I7:i, 174. 178, 179, 818; i»wfr Sarawak*. 

Jaipur District, 165, 290. 292. 

Jaiyadhaya Sinpli, kinp of Asam, 5. 

Jam, tbe'lliiidu pod, 25, 34; viJr Yarna. 

Jamii-ii plateau, 222. 

Janamej.Mva Uajah, 165. 

Jani. or tVsami, a priest, 289, 295. 

Janmoshtomi festival, 321. 

flarhund, a deity, 134. 

Jash,ur, 129. 132,133, 135, 136, 137, 158, 104,219. 221, 

221, 225, 229. 245, 281. 
Jatras, 254. 
Jayadeva ISajah, 162. 
Jenkins, Sir It., 276, 
Ji»ws. iii Ohinu, 110; law bouk of, 116. 
Jhalda,210. 
jhari Kmubk 338. 
Jharkaiid. 103. 161, 165. 366. 265. 
Jbolabs, low Mahoniunidaiih, 86. 
Jhoria Gonds. 278, 279 ■«. 
jhum, a kind of cultivation, 51. Ill, 22* . &Mk 
"jhnmar. a dance, 275 ; v«/c jumhir. 
Jbiimkal>i^trie.t.289. 
Jihuilli, in Sirpuja, 13 1. 138. 
Jinpsha. nanu 1 of a chief, 13, U. t ; >* 
Joboka Napas, 39. 

1 L 
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Jogini Tantro, 80. 

Jog in, 324 

JoJiiiMtuiie. Cajff. J., W> «., prof. iv.< 

Johlha easte, 321. 

tloruaJiii tribe, 110. 

Jorasandliu. lUll. 

Juang tribe. 144, 152, 100, 101, 100, 101, 219; vocabulary, 

235. 241 ; H 251, 27i>. 300. 
JmueaMugtril*. 111.113. 
jrimhir, a dante, 132. 215; twfc jhu-mar. 
Juiu-uauia, an offering, 108, 
Jungle Mabalk 124, 130, 17* 205. 
Jyntia, 5* 58. 



I^Abar, hi Bihar, Kol wins, 101. 
L Kaohar ami Kacharis, 1 , 5, 80, 42, 44 45, 40, 61, 54, 

68, 50, 77, 80, 81, 82 ; vocabulary, 03; 109, or Hiruwba, 

109, 1 10. 
K acini Naga tribe, 4*4 
hadamba tree, 200. 
Kaimur rang*?, 128, 105, 210. 
Kaisa, a Mislmii chief, 14, 15. 
Kaist, vide Kayasths. 
Kakhous, vide Siugphow. 
Ka-khven, or Kaku, the Bunnum* name lor Siugphog, 

10, ;iy. 

Ka~kltvun tribe, 115. 115 >/» 

Kakia'estate, 224, 220. 

Kaku, or Singpho, 10. 

kdkuhdns* the great hollow bamboo, 10, 34. 

Kalahaudy District, 2 V2. 

A ft la i t a pulse, 251. 

Kahunbonga feast, 108. 

Kalapahar, the- iconoclast, 00. 

Kalatii, 221. 

Kalia Adao, 282. 

Kalidfts Palit, Bahu, 218, 250, pvei. iv. 

Kalika Purana, m. 

Kaliujar, 231. 

Kali worship, 100, 170. 

Knliyu. a make king, 200. 

Kah'i Kiver, 05. 

Ivalumalnpani, 58. 

Kamakhya Temple, 80, 00. 

Kaimil, name of (jam priests, 00. 

Katnbojanu, 110, 151. 

Kami, 114; vocabulary. 120. 

Kamias, farm laborers, 315. 

Kamichcha, vidu Kamakhya. 

Kamjang tribo of Kadiva, A sain, 5. 

Kauipa, or Tibet, U5. 00, KH.I. 

Kaiurnug, a villain, 170. 

Kiimnip. 1, 5, 58, 78, 70, 80, 81, «2, 80, 0O. loy, 130. 103, 

31(t, 321. 
Kannuj, 231, 310, 312. 
Kaiidli Alaliabs, 140. 
Kandi-Konda Hilk 278. 
Kaiidra Dandpat, 285. 
Kuudras, a tribe, 285. 
Kamlri caste, 324. 
Kangniba, a Naga god, 43. 
Kan bar ttiver, 222. 
Kanmtra caste, 32-4 
Kapan, or cotton Maball, J 11. 
k-aram, ft tree. 108. 250, 208. 
Kamuu», a irita, 313. 

Karen, vocabulary, 71 ; 315, 110, 110w, 117, 188. 
Knriamh Gonds, 278. 
Kurihari, 58, 
Karma JJeota, 258. 

karin, or karaiu, a daneo, or festival, 132, 135, 108,250, 

321. 
Karo Bvro, a god, ll7. 
Karu Kiver, 170. 
Karotya Kiver, hi. 
Kasai River, 173,208. 
Kabia tribe, 1, 15, 54 88, 104, 110, 115 /,, HO, 151, 202. 



Kfouki, the serpent king, 231. 

Katak (Cuttack), 162, 

Katulya Gonds, 278. 

Kami tanas 245. 

Kanr, or Kaurawa, tribe, 180, 283. 

Kaurawaa of the Mahabharat, 137» 

Kawdir (Kol?) tribe, 205. 

Kayaaths, 77, 312 & 

keddi, or human sacrifice** 286. 

Kei, a class of Maniparia, 49, 50. 

Kekata, 102, 165. 225. 

Kelab, a goniu*. 117. 

l-elikaiiamba, 200. 

Kembang Kai tribe, 103. 

Kcngra Baraa, a Garo god, 50. 

Keok tribe, 114. 

Keonjbar, 140, 144, 145, 140, 162, 174, 170, 179, 180, 247, 

277, 270. 315. 
Km d. tribe, 77. 
Ktiphoo, or goblins, 117. 
Kcranli tribe, 88. 
Kcwot caste, 324. 
Kcvungnatin, holy mountain, 115. 
Kgi, or Kaain tribe, 110, 151. 
Kba tribe, 115 n. 
Ihaikliiew, a kind of root, 12. 
Khairagarh. 200, 211, 210. 
Khalong tribe, 7. 
Khaniba-Leneha tribe, 100. 
Kham, in China, 100. 
Khampa. vide Kampa. 
Khamti tribe, 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 40, Gi\ 07. 
Kliandu, 243, 244, 275, 281, 285 ff ; vocabulary, 302 ; 322. 
lvbapnk tribe, 7. 
Kharakdia, 200, 211. 
khariah, a dance, 255. 
Khari Naga*, vocabulary, 71. 
Kharonda, Central Provinces, 107. 

Kharrhi tribe, 151, 1.52, 153 ?/, 157, 158. 105, 170, 180.101, 
^ 1 Otf. 2*J0, 218, 220 ; vocabulary, 235 ; 251, 274. 
Kharsawan, 175, 178, 1.VI0. 

XharwarH. 2, 124 125. 130, 148, 1G1, 165, 17^200, 2i( 
^211,212.210,225,205. 
Kbani vocabulary, 235. 
Khatti nbuiyas, 144 
Kbee Kboong, 114. 
Khen# tribe, 114 ; vocabulary, 120. 
Kheoiifc\ or AiukantBe, 113. 
Kheongtba tribe, 113. 
Kb.-rla, 275. 

Kliirndri, or prieste»«e*, 270. 
Kbinkat, vide Ki'kata. 
Kbomba, 102. 

Khoniounj^uo, a Kuki god, 40. 
Khon^jai tribe, 53. 
Kbo tribe, 115 ». 
Kboyra, 120. 

khuabfl, or Kuki villages. 44. 
Kbiichoan, a Kuki giKidesH, 45. 
Khukbra, vide Kukera. 
Khmui tribe, 44 

kliunt, weaning of the* term, 168, 247. 
Kliuut. or tutelary god, 132. 
Kburia nlnteuu, 2L'l, 224, 220, 227, 220. 
Klnirnkn, or Oraons, 215. 
K 1 1 worn bo tribe*, 1 02. 
Kbven tribo, 114. 
KbVi tribe, 64, 58, 115 n. 
Kudiak tribe, 84. 
Kikata, 102, 165, 225, 

kilis, or tribal divisions of the Hoa, 380, 103. 
kilorne, a play, 1 12. 

Kiranti, ox Ki rati tribe, 102 ; vocabulary, 107 ; 128, 120 2G& 
Kirawa tribe, 102, ' 

KiMin tribe, 127 ; or Nageaara, 131 ; 177, 225. 
Kishn Chandra Jtajah, W. 
Klaiubu Peuuu, a god, 207. 
Koch Behar, 80, 05, 103 ; vide Koocb, 
Koclma-Miideya kibe, 60. 
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Koel Biver, 15ft, 100, 216. 

Koikopal Goads, 278. 

Koilabhutal GornU, 278. 

Koine, a caste, 320, 321. 

Koisar Pat, a deity, 141. 

Koitor Goods, 278. 

Kokera, vide Kukera. 

Kokpat| vide Konk. 

Kokrab, vide Kukera. 

Koladyne Itiver, 44. 113, 116, 130. 

Kolain Goods, 278. 

Kolara, a deity, 231. 

Kolarian tribes, and Kolaria, 2, 124, 126, 129, 130, 131, 132, 

151, 152, 138, 160; Kolaria, 161 ; 207, 221, 222, 225, 

244, 317, 325. 
Kulhan, 108, 177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 185, 191, 308. 
Kolia, or Korea, 230. 
Kolitas, 77, 78, 79 ; a caste, 317, 321 ff. 
Kola, 108, 104, 100, 110, 125, 128, 132, 140, 101, 212, 216, 

230. 23 J, 205, 275, 279, 283, 284, 008, 309, 315, 325, 327. 
kong, name of a creeper, 50. 
Koukan, Western India, 245, 200. 
Konki Kiver, 88. 

Konk, Konkpat, Koukpat Munda, 105, 178. 
Kooeh, or Kooh, 1, 2, 58, 77, 80, 81, 89, 124, 243. 
Koo tribe, 116. 
Kopili Kiver, 30, 42, 53, 54. 
kopin, 150. 

Koraku, vide Kur tribe. 
Korambe, a Pargana, 172. 
Koram Gonds, 278v 
Korba, in Cliatlisffarb, 130, 137. 
Korea, 134, 136, 276, 270, 278. 
Korea, 230, 231. 
Korkapattah District, 281*. 

Korwas, 125, 127, 128, 1.30, 132,221 ; vocabulary, 235. 
Kosada Dwtrie*. 291. 
Kosala* or Gtirakhpitr, 12<1. 
Kosiamb Gonds, 278. 
Kosi Kiver, 105. 
Konpui tribe, 49, 51. 
Kriek, Mom., 14, 15, 20 
Kmhna, '200,311 
Krundi Kol«, 230. 
Kroaha. a. Mishmi chief, 14, 15. 
Kslmtrvafl {vide Rajputs), 78; rod, 124; 120, 128,138, 139, 

105, 306, 30(1, 308, 31 1 fl'., 320. 
Kuchiiupai, a Napa pud, 42. 

Kukera, or Ohutin Nagpilr, 103 n., 104, 109 *.. 170, 178a. 
Kuki tribe, 44, 48, 61, 53, 67; vocabulary, 75 ; 110, 111, 

112. 
kukri, 103. 

Kul Gosuin, a goddess, 208. 
Kulbu, or Teli caste, 324. 
Kuinaon, 127. 
Kumar tribe, 270. 
Kumhiir caste, 321. 
Kumhar tribe, 204, 

Kumi tribe, 113, 115 ; vocabulary, 1.20, 
Kumni, or Kunbi, 317. 
Kuniong tribe, 7. 
Kumul tribe, 48, 49. 
Kunbi. or Knmiu. 317. 
Kunming tribe, 10 
Kupachor tribe, 37. 

Kur tribe, 151, 381, 230 ; vocabulary, 235, 275, 280. 
kur lag tree. 279. 
Kurku tribe, vide Kur tribe, 275. 
Kuroii caate, 79, 173, 178, 185, 810, 300, 308, 317 fl; 

327. 
faiKHm tree, 134. 
Kyendwyeu valley, 10, 39. 
Kyrim, a Kasia state, 56. 



La, a genius, 117. 
Lakheri caste, 324. 
Lakluui Singh of Kokrah, 109 «. 
Lala Chitragupta, 313. 



Lalong tribe, 1, 77, 78, 83. 

Lai-lathi, 210. 

Lamas, another name A>r Tibetans, 14, 97, 100. 

Laingam, vide Lhmiguw. 

Lanka, or Ceylon, 105, J 40. 

Lankan, a village in Tamarh, 171. 

LaoH Shaugirls, In. 

Laoh vocabulary. 09. 

Larka KuU, o/IIoh, 103, 177, 240, 285. 

Latham, Dr., 92, 110, 11 7«. 

Latora, 10. 

Lava, 213,270. 

Lt#iera, 149. 

Lepeha tribe, 88, 100, 103, UK*. ; vocabulary, 107. 

Lerah, a hell, 117. 

Lhnnguni, or Lamgam, a Kuki tribe, 45. 

Likbu, 102. 

Limbu tribe, 88, 102; vocabulary 107. 

Lingo, story of, 282. 

lipi) or lark, 1 87. 

lizard's skin used in oaths, 294. 

Lodhma, a village, 188. 

Lodbuia hill, 258. 

Logan, .1. IL, 119. 

Logan, J\Ir., 151. 

Loba Peunu, a god, 297. 

Lohardagga, 132, 159 n., 190, 190, 240, 250, 258. 

Lobitic tribes, 1, 92, 'J5U. 

lokiua, a Garo term. 04. 

Long, llevd. J. f 109. 

Lowrik Sum want, 104. 

Luang 1 ri lie. 4.8, 49. 

Liigu, a goddess, 220. 

Luhujia tribe, 53. 

Lukkimpiir District, 30, 78. 

hirbeng, or rainbow, 177 ; a water snake, ,v . 

Lushai tribe, '45, 113. 

Luther. Ifcvd. W., 245, 210, 259. 

Lutkum liurhi, and Lutkuiu Haraxu, 187. m 

Lyntea tribe, 59, 06. 



Mabura. 188. 
machfiu* or gruinstorea, 272. 
Mackenzie, A., 37. 

Alaciihenwn, Majnr J. (',, 281, 290, 290. 
MaeVkar, Captain, 2tf8 *. 
Madhob, an idol. 
Madbub Sin^h, 174, 170. 
Mad hu bar Singh, 109 n. 
Madbu Singh of Kokrah, 169 w. 
Madhu Singh, 210, 218. 
Madhyadcsii (Ova). 125. 
Madia Gonds, e/V/o Maria Gonds. 
Madian Gonds, 107. 
Madras Presidency, 139. 
Madura Kajah, 100, 107. 
Madura, 221. 
Madyal Goods, 278. 
Magadha. 92, L27, 102, 225, 313, 315. 
Magar tribe, 103. 
Magb Pamb of the Ilos, 190. 
MalmMiurat, 11 0. 124, 131, 137. 
Ma-ha- Kuril. 1HK. 
Muhudnii, a god, 277. 
Mulnideva, 282. 
Maliaduva. Hills. 151. 
Mahali, a tribe, 320. 
Mahamaria, or jMuttuck sect, 9. 
Maha-MtVya, 220. 
Mabanndi" Kiver. 227, 280, 291. 
MahantiK, or Maitis, 313. 
mahari, a Garo term, 03, 04. 
Mahato, tb«^ Munda's di-puty, 108, 247. 
Mabati) triUs 129. 
Malni vir, 321. 

muhua tree, vide Uasda latifolu*. 
Mabwasi,231. 
Maibees, or priesteesies in Manipur, 50, 
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Mfti Dharti. 1 IS. 

If ami, 221 , 

Hain't River, 135. 

Hainon, a Garo gjoddofts, 69. 

Main pat, tftblolantl ol\Sirguja, 135, 223. 

Haiti*, or Mnbantia. 313. 

Maitlaud, "tieut., 181, 

Majai-SingrabhiiTn, Ea»t of Sadiya, 13. 

Maji Deso, a jjlaoe, 288. 

roaji, vide inaujki. 

Hal tribe, 264 

Malabhrtni, 138, S64. 

Maloirs, or Maler*, * id* Hajmab&li bill men > 

Mai Bhuiya- tribe, 145. 

Malcv faste, 324. 

Malar tribe, 207. 

Mali crofts 324. 

Maliab Kandbn, 293. 

Maliab* , or hill districts, 286, 

Malik Bayii, 211. 

Mil Pabarias, 274. 

Mala, MaloR, Maliahs, 299. 

Malwo, opp. to ttc-malwa, 22, 50, 138, 246, 264. 317. 

Malva tribe, 138. 

Manbhuro. 130, 139, 151, 158, 163, 165, 107, 168, 174 », 

176, 207, 210, 211, 210, 274. 317, 
mandar, 142; uiandargbar, 142. 
Man-deah, 119. 
Mandla, 275. 278. 
Maugalore, 157. 
Mantrh Kirant tribe, 102. 
JMViiiikcad, 278. 
Maniksoro. or var jarod, 21*2. 
Matiiiu, a Garo goddo*, 59. 
Mani Jfatb Sing of Ilanigarh. 127. 
ManipaL, vidr> Mainpat. 
Manijmr, 5. 44, IS, 19. 51, 110. 
Mainjiiirip, 9, -13, 44, 45, 'IS : vorabiihiry. 75. 
jjianjhi, a twin for aehiof, 165, 208, 291. 
Manjhi tribe, 128, 129. 
Manjhir, a tribe, 320. 
iimnjihaa. 1(H). 

inni/ki, or Raja, 100, 168 » 29;i 
Mann, Mr., 208. 211. 212. 
Man-ne-pgha tribes, 117. 
Man Sinph, a Sautal chief, 211. 
Man u, 308. 

Mar triho. 127, 132, 138, 261, 

Maraujf Uuru, 187, 188, 199. 210, 214. 220, 221, 257, 321. 
Maria Gomls, 273, 279, 2*3. 
Mar jet Sinjjh, Uujo of Maui pur. 49. 
Warn, a Mishnti s»ub-division, IS. 
Mar war, 179. 
Mai'Ruhi, in Uew/i, 231. 
Manori, ltevd. J.. 117//, US. 
Masulipatavu. 157. 
Matf-bi.HOiig, an A*am vhioi', 16. 
Matliumbasfs, 315. 
Matkuiu. 173. 1S5. 

Mattyu. kingdom of, 81, 89, 102, 139, 
Mawasi Kola, 231. 
Mayon^-Matonj*, 115 /?.. 
Hi'vurhbanj. 1 15, 160 M , 18*0, 207. 277. 
Mi^ih)i. Dr., 44. 
Met .Yea. Surtrrtw. 44. 
MeCulh>eh, Major. 4S w, 53. 
MeNeik-. Capl. A.C, 289. 

Mi-rJi tribe. J. 58, 59. 77. 8L\ 68, 9<>; vocabulary 93. 
Mivlii. loa, J05. 
Mi eh Kuehari tribe, 58. 89. 
Meehpara, 58, 88. 

Meduipur Midnaporej. 207. 211. 261. 
Meghu Data, by Kalidasa, 264. 
]We«r?ia River. J.IJ. 
Meinam River, UN. 
Mi-iOiei tribe, 48. 49. 
Meiuiijj tribe, 49. 
Mekong River. ]]9. 
Mebib'i, 24, 25 ?,. 28. 



Memoirs of Jakangir, 100 n. 

Menu, 123, 124. 

Mergui, 117. 

M«fiahMuflriflees f 20 v :286. 

M««kam Gondii, 278. -,'■>'- 

Merkand Goods, 278. 

Mlurag Mo, a «od, 104, $ "". 

Miaoatze, a Mwhmi «ub*clivision, 18 ; of YtmJUW.-Sl/. 

Midbi^orCbulikataMiftbiai*, 18/21,28, 

Midili, a Garo g©dd*»a, 6U 

Mum, 119. 

Migi tribe, 37» 

Biki tribe. Mk "■■■,■■ 

Mikir trifce, 45, 53 ; vocabulary, 75. 

milk, not uaed aa driuk, 34, 108 n, 1 90, 195. 

minoai, 178. • 

Mining Mija, a Garo, 59 

MM tribe, 22, 28 ; origin of name, 29, 36 ; vocabularv, J3. 

J16, wVfcHillMrii. 
Mir Jumlah, 82. 
Mirzapur, 223. 
Mfrziipiir Dirtrict, 128. 
Uiabali, a Garo goddess, 60. 
Mislirni tribe, 13, 26. 28. 
Missionaries, 116. 192, 204. 206,296. 
Mitbila, 02, 126, 127, 322. 
mithun, Box frontalis. 15, 34. 
Mithnn Na^as, 39; vocabulary, 71. 
Mitnarn creek, 117. 
Mixed triboM, 323. 
Mizba, a Mi.sbmi sub-division, 18. 
MWlicbas, 124, 126,309. 
Mocbi caste, 324. 
Modi», 312. 
Moduting Ran^s 113. 
Mof*on^, capital of Poiig. 5. 
M<»beri. iti Sir^uja, 132, 133. 
jMobpHiii, mines of, 284. 
Mohnrblwinj, vide Mayurbhanj. 
Moiliidhunia, 132. 
Moi Mnri least, 213. 
Mniraiii; tribe, 48, 49. 
Moir, Dr. i:„ 22. 

Mon tribe, 1 18. 119, 151 ; vocabulary, 235. 
Mon Aiiam, 119. 
Mon^manmtf, ride Mogonir. 
JMonilja, 210, 214. 
Moon, a goddess, 185. 
moon worabip, 232. 
Mop^ba Karens, U8. 
iii*»VHi'«f, or townliall, 23, 24. 
Moran^ tribe, 84. 
Moruiiff, 127. 

nifUiiitaiiiK, boly, 115, 132, 135. 
Mow tribe, 53." 
Mranidong llanj^e, 113, 
Mwu triU\ 113. 
Mru Kbyen tribe. 114. 

Mru, or A rakanese, 113. 114: vocabulary, 18a 
M imci j tribe, 15 1 , 221 , 23( >, U3 1 . 2si K 
Mu» tribe, 44, 88. Ill, 112; vocabulary, 120. 
Miiliaiwiiadaus (in Asam), 82, 84; in Cbutia Noffpur, 171 r 

188, 276. * l 

Mubaminadan tribes, 326; vide conversions to Islam. 

Muir, Dr. J., 102, 243. 244, 30fc\ 

Mujida^rab, a Misbmi j^od. 10. 

Mukbas, deities of the Karens, 117. 

mvlcmmn tree, 268, 269. 270, 

Mukwpliurry, a town, 292, 

M>ilon£ Najfas, 39. 

M w.l c , lari| .l^: Mimdari tribe, the «awe an the Muuda trilw, 
lf>3, vidv M inida. 

M \ , :^\l^ M V^ );i :i ( ^ ]m < "»- 524, 151, 100. 101 ; tiaiw. 

i^; l-f; iii- i? 4, ? ,,K 2l ~> 217 » 2l8 » a2 ^ «»• *^ 

J49, JoO, 2o2, 2u6, Sfpi, 261, 309 ; vqcabulory, 235 ; 274, 

Miindla Distriet, 148. 

mundn. u cuHtom of the Konpuis, 53 

Munjjol Mo, a grid, 104, 
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Mu-ribat, a gqd of the Singpbos, 12. 

Munipdr, vide Mauipur. 

<munjti % or mvnjiitta, India madder, 88, 84, 

Mutika in Palamau, 129. 

Muram tribe, 53. 

Haras, the same an Mundas, 17$. 

Hanoi tribe, 88, 103, 305 ; vocabulary, 107. 

MurjMiohi, or Murpasi Goads, 278, 282. 

Slurring tribe, 40. 

Muaahar carte, 126, 140. 

musical instruments, 47. 

musk-deer, 16. 

mutahs, or groups of villages, 299. 

Wfottuclraect, 9. 

Myam-toa, 112, 113; vocabulary 120. 



Nad, 268. 
NagaEra«, 187, 188. 
Naga Gouds, 278. 
N&gam, a clans of priests, 157. 
Naga tribe, 38, 48, 49, 61, 92 ; Naga legends, 231. 
Nagbangaia, 126, 131, 135, 162, 166, 167, 177, 221, 311, 
Nagesar, or Kisan tribe, 131, 177, 225. 
Nag Pundarika, 165. 
Napdr.m- Kokrah, 170; videCMtla Nagpiir; Nagpiir, 

C P., 275, 280. 
Nag race, legends, 165, 231. 
Nagri, a village near Ilanckf, 172. 
Nahusha, story of, 307, 

Naia Dumka, or Raingarh, 274; vocabulary, 802. 
Naia, or NAyaka, a kind of priest, 213, 270. 
NAik Gondii, 277. 
Nai, or Napit cast*?, 324. 
Namrup, a part of Asam, 9, 78. 
Naiusaiig, in Ah&w, 40, 41. 
Nannmngya Nagas, 39. 
Natiklao, 55. 
Nao Diking Biver, 7. 
Naodwar, Tezpur District, 36. 
Naphuk, a Garo place, GO. 
Nupit canto. 324. 
NarnAln, 275. 
Nanringhpur. 283. 
Nartnng, a Kaaia Ktate, 55. 
Naspang, a Kasia state, 55. 
Nat tribe, 326. 

Haurlia parvifolia, 260 ; vide krama tree. 
Naiif^aou (Asdm), 2. 
Neftrai*, Capo, 5K, 109. 
Negro types, 2H8. 
ncina, a kind of taboo, 53. 
Nemlang River, 13. 
Nepal, 102, 103, 105, 124, J 51 . 
Nhats, malignant spirit* of the Singphos, 12. 
Nii Vihar. 89. 
nifado, 213. 
Ni»hada, 123, 128, 136. 
nokma, a Garo term, 61. 

nokoba, or freemen ; nokol, or slaves, among the Garos, 58. 
N on* Aryans. 2*44. 
Nongjar, a Kuki goddess, 45. 
Non-Kegulation System, 266. 
Norok. a king of A<*am, 80. 
Noro Narain of Koch Bihar, 90. 
Nowatyak tribe, 1 10. 
Nowgong District, 39, 53, 54. 
Nunya tribe, 58, 59, 
Nurma, a Gond god, 280. 
Nustoo, a Garo goddess, 59. 

Oaths, 158, 223, 294 ; vide ant-hill, tigor, peacock's 
feather, lizard '« skin. « 

•O'Donel, J. H.,115. 
Oetfle Marmelos, or Bel tree. 268, 270. 
offal, eaten, 154. 

Ojkas. a class of priests, 46, 60, 85, 116, 187, 257, 278, 
Ojhyal Goads, 278. 



Oldham, Dr. T., pref. ia. 

omens, 201. 

opium, cultivation of, 26. 

Oraons, 52, 124, 125, 130, 132, 136, 141, 157, 159, 160, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 168, 172. 178, 185, 198, 215,217, 226, 
243, 245 ff., 284, 265, 267. 271, 272, 279, m^, 284 », 
2H7, 300; vocabulary, 302, 309. 

Oriasa, 140, 152, 293, 313. 

Or-Kkandaite, 140. 

Ort&sa, 322. 

Gf*ra(«,3<2» 

Ote Boron, god of the Hoa, 185. 

Ouakmg, a Tibetan village, 14. 



Pa-an Karons, 118. 
PAba, a tribe, 325. 
Packet District, 167, 174, 176; P. Rajah, 318. 
paehwai, a boverage. 
Padal Gonds, 278. 
PAdani Abor tribe, 21. 
PadaM. 221. 

Paharias, vide Eajmahali hill tribes. 
PakAri Bhuiyas, 141, 
Pahari Devi, 179 n. 
Pahn, or Kol priests, 129, 159, 168, 186, 188, 198, 247, 

258,261,277. 
Paikerah Kaur tribe, 137. 
Piitks of Oriasa, 140, 
paila, a test fur witches, 199. 
Paki tribe, 117. 
Falamau. 126, 129, 131, 132, 133, 138, 148, 163, 10*, 170, 

172, 196. 208, 219, 221, 227, 264. 
Palaong tribe, 119. 
Palaaen tribe, 103. 
patcbt tree, vide Buteafvondosa. 
Pal Dvnastv, 81. 
Palfgarh. 164. 
Pallo Kiraut tribe, 102, 
Pamiri, a place, 277. 
Panda va», 131,137. 
Pangis, imiaoned banibn spikes, 20. 
Pandora, a goddess, 186. 
Panibotia Miri tribe, 80. 
Pniiida-aria Nagjw, 39. 
Panikas, a tribe, 325. 

Pani Koch, 87, 88, 90, 92 ; vocabulary, 93. 
Pankas, a tribe, 286. 
pan-leaf, in ceremonies, 86. 

5>an, or price paid for a woman, 192, 194, 202. 
fans, or Panvas, or Pauwan, a tribe, 285, 286, 299, 325 
Paoii Gonds, 278. 
Para, a village in Manbhiim, 176. 
Paradise, ideas of, 13, 46, 115, 116, 186, 204. 
Paramanik, 213. 
Parbati, 282. 
Parbatia Miri i tribe, 28. 
Parbati Kackaru;, 83. 
Pardlian, a elass of priests, 282. 
Parganaits, 209. 
Parka chiefs, 166, 167; meaning of the name, 168; 254. 

255. 
Parheya tribe, 127, 129, 131, 148, 281 n. 
Pariahs, 308, 325. 
Parisnath. 139, 209. 
Paro. in Bhutan, 99. 
PartAbpiir. 138. 
Parulia, 176. 
Parvin, a deity, 130. 
Pasi caste, 324. 
Paasin, 115. 
Pauutig tribe, 103. 
Pat, a mountain god, 231 . 
Patalipam, an AHameae village, 31. 
Patanawar, a tribe, 317. 
Pati tribe. 87. 

Fatkiim DUriet., 166, 173, 175, 210. 
Patna, 159; district, 245. 
Patna, in & Oriasa, 288, 292. 
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fmt so, Bilk worn by thr ISurmcsf, 8. 10. 
'atwa caste, 324. 
Pnwanbaua, 140. 

Pawri clan, J 41; Piwri I)e»h, 141, 147. 
peacock fe«then», used in oaths, 294. 
>etftops, 58, 195. 
Pegu, 114. lis, 119,20*. 
Pomberton, 54, 55. 95, 90. 
Penlos, or PilloH, 96. 
Peppo, Messrs. T. F. and Tosco, pref. iii. 
Petta Kimcdv, 290. 

Phakis, or Phakials. a tribe on the Dihing River, 6. 
Phuni Mukuta Rajah, ancestor of the Chutia Nagpur 

Rajahs, 166, 245.' 
Pharii Pen, a Gond Rod, 280. 
Pbayre, Colonel Sir A., 116 w, 118, 119. 
Pheda hung tribe, 103. 
Fhedangkos, a class of priests., 104. 
Phibi-ya, a goddeaw, 117. 
Phi-pho, a god, 1 17. 
Phudi Chandra Rajah, 163. 
tdmmbankaba, or royal aeec*Rion, 49. 
Pidzu Pennu, a god,' 21)7. 

1)ilgri mages, 80. 
ftndi Hills, 278. 
Pipri, 164 

pirhi, the same as pnrli/l, 168. 
Pithauria, in Sutiamba, 107, 172, 173 w. 
Pitteri Pennu, a god, 297. 

Jrioughnhare, representation of Parha, 258. 
'ocham, and Pochi, festivals, 81. 

Poeh tribe, 1 L4. 

Point Palmyra*, 208. 

Poiron tribe, 53, 

Pokuria, near Chaibasa, 203, 204. 

polyaudry, 98, ]<)2. 

polygamy, 12, V\, 33, 36, 45, 54, 273, 

Pong, kingdom of 5, 49. 

Pora. on the Koel Kiver, 150. 

Porahat, 178, 180, 183. 

Pow Gosuin, a pod, 208. 

Powri l>evi, 171). 

Pragjyotbha, 80. 

Pranhka River, 278. 

Priests, vidv Deodars, Deoris, Qjha, Bijowa«> Tojaees.Bnkho, 
Byga (Baign), Nagam, Sokhua, Mailwe*, Thimpus, Brah- 
man k, Phedangkos, Pabn, Sokba, Khicndri, P.-irdhaii, 
Pungyes, Kanmi, Dooahis, Dcoda, Bapu, Lainasf, Ghylong, 
Naia, Lava, Pemonon, Jani, Pesauri, 

Prince of Wales Island. 119. 

Pritchard's Natural History of Man, 111). 

Promo, 117. 

property. Jaws of, G3, 98, 103, 201, 294. 

Prwanrhay, 114. 

Pungyes, or Burmese priegfg, 12, 97. 

pun ji, a palm leaf MS., 289. 

Puranas, 79, 80, 102, 125, 215, 245. 

Purlins, a tribe, 160/». 

Furgahaili, a deity, 129. 

Puri, or Jagnnnatb, HMj, 

Purniah, 89, 90. 

Purulia, 176. 

Putin.-)), a Kuki god, 4.5. 

Putiadeso District, 289. 

Putiiuuri, a Gam hat, 65. 

Pwo tribe, 117, 118. 



/~\uoireing tribe, 53. 

Rabhu tribe, 87,90,92. 
Kadhu, goddess, 314. 
Raghawal Gouds, 278. 
Raghunath Singh Rajah, 174. 
Rahe, 172. 

Kahi'i. a demon, worshipped, 326- 
rainbow, 177. 



Kids tribe, 102. 

Rilj Gouds, 275, 278. 

Kajhas, oj>p. to Bhtiinhari, 169. 

Rajbaiun casks 88. 89, 90, 100. 

KajkuT) Bhuiyas, 145. 

Rajinahnll Pah4ri»s, or hill triheg, 131, 138,162,168,207, 

243, 245, 246, 257, 263 ; vocabulary, 302. 
Rajmnla, 109. 
l&jimts have grey eye*, 79, 126, 140, 275, 276, 311. 312, 

322 ; vide Ktfhatryas. 
Raiw/irs, a tribe, 326, 327. 
Rakas, demons, 231. 
Rakashas, 307. 

Rakhal Das Haldar, Babu, 211, 310. 327 ; W. iv/ 
RakselRajpiUs, 311. 
Rtikshail tain ily. 126. 

Kama, the god, 14f). Ram Chandra, of Awadh, 105. 
Itnmavaua, 140. 
Kamgarh, 127, 129, 164, 170, 219, 22C, 263, 274; Bam- 

garha vocabulary, 302. 
Kamkunda, in Pulumau, 131. 
KAaipur KilLili, 285. 
Ranehi, 172, 183. 
Rangpiir, 79, 89. 

Rangsiram, in the Garo country, 60. 
Rungt#n, a Kachari tribe, 84. 
Ran kin i, or Kali, 176. 
Kapiaba, a Naga god, 43. 
Kara, country east of the Bhagfratti, 310. 
rasa dance, 215. 
Rant tribe, 129. 
Kautia trilw, 277. 

Ravcrnshaw, T. E., 141, 154, 592, 298; pref. iv. 
Hawaii, the Uakhsha king, 105, 106, 
Kaxie, a god, 268, 271. 
Rayetal, n ihmd j?od. 280. 
Red Karens, 118; vocabulary. 120. 
lieijjnav, a feast of the Koupuia, 62. 
Ret Rebong, a Garo god, 59. 
Ret-tiah Kaur tribe, 137. 
Rewa, 134,221,233,280. 
Revan^a tribe, 1.10. 
Reynolds, H. S., 45; Mr. IL J., 110. 
Jihea iricra. 2o. 
rice beer, or ilU, 43. 
Kiehardson, (-ol., 1S2. 
Rigain, abode of spirits, 25» 
Rifcveda, 162. 
Rikad, a giant, 282. 
Rima ea«tle, 14. 

BiHhj, a god, 87, 91. Rishi Salgong, a Garo g<,d, 59. 
RwhiH, 307, 309. * 

Ritchie, W., 196; pref. iv. 
Robinson, W., 35, 56. 
rogue's language, 326, 
Rohtas, 12(J, 159, 215, 265. 
ram, a kind of indigo, 12. 
Rongdauiya tribe, 87. 
Bong Lepeha tribe, 100. 
Roro River, 181. 

Roughage, Major, 170, 180, 181, 183, 285. 
Rowlatt, Col. K. A.. 14, 78. 
Ruhidas Dwtriut, 165. 
ruinK, anrdent, 79, J 61, 222. 
Rung-Shar Di«triet, 84. 
Rupagiri, a village, 61. 
RuHseJ, Mr. C. S., 288. 
Rya-ghada District, 289. 



Sabaroi, vide Savaras. 
Sadgops, 315. 316. 
Sadiya, in Asaui, 2, 5, 6, 9, 13. 14, 18, 77, 78, 
8ad«, or Hindus, in Chutia JNagpiir, 172, 
Hagai, a custom, 138. 
sagoi, or widow marriage, 321. 
Sahu«, 312. 

Saiengya Miri tribe, 29 
•Saikwah, in Asain, 7, 14, 18, 20. 
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Saitbawar, 317. 

Sakiarn, a tribe, 320. 

8algi, a village, U2n. 

Strang, a Gon> god, 07. 

*dl tree, 110, 197, 2J 3, 231 20.1 , 27 1, 

will, trade in, 20 ; use unknown, 115. 

Salwcwn River, 118. 

Samanta Uhumi, 211. 

Sambalpiir, 79, 181, 245, 322. 

Sambeiba of Mumpor, 49. 

Sarnlonjma, or Sainton*:, 5, 49. 

Samuejh Captain, W. L., 225, 231, 233, 233, 280 ; pref. iv. 

SandflHk or distilling caste, 209 ; vide Sundi. 

SutSfenoI 39, 41. 

Sangtma.sh. or «»fconi*-cutterH, 321. 

Santalia. or Santa! ParganaliB, 207. 

HgnUl tribe, 1O0, 116 w, 111), 124, 130,132, 141. 151, 

"158, 159,104, 165, 175,170.185. 189, 190, 207, 2 40, 
. 203, 273. 270 ; vocabulary, 235- 
Santhas, a tribe, 135 ; ridr Saont. 
Saont, a Bhui ya dan, 1 it. 
Saont, a place" in Mednfpiir, 210, 21 L 
Saont, ii tribe, 222, 223. 
Saptasati RrahmaiiK, 310. 
Kami kf da, 178, 179, 
Sar/Lk, a Miri tribe. 30. 
Sarauda District, J 78. 
Sarangad .I>iHtrict 9 201. 
Sarawwata BrahmaiiK, 310. 
Saraswati, goddess, 313. 
Sarawaks, or Jains, 105, 178. 
Sarhiil feast, 159. .197. 213, 201. 
Mania, or grove, 129. 180, 2">7, 201. 
nat-aiii, a kind "f divination, 270. 
Satiama »eer, 32 1. 
Sati (Suttee), 137, 138. 
Satpura Range, 221- 
Sartanjigarh, 107. 
Sat Santals, 21 1. 
Sat*udvaa. 320, 322. 
Satu, an Aha god, 38. 
Saurada Maliahs 291. 
Saurs, or Sauraa, vide 
Savaras, or Suars, 120, 

linbiry, 302. 
Sayyid Ibrahim Ah\ 211. 
Soot, IX. 01. 
Scythians, 244. 
Semes, a Naga pod, '12. 
Setnraunghur, 105. 
Semru River, 111, 115. 
Kengmung, interchange* of meat, 25. 
Sgau Karen*, 1 10 «, 117. 
Shahabad. 120, 128, 129, 151, 102, 3lN, 320. 
Shahbax Khan, a general of Akbar, 109 n. 
Sham Mungh, a god, 104. 
Shan rape, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12. 41, 77, 78. 
Shangyai. 5. 

Shargiab Kaclmri tribe, 81. 
Shaw. Lt. 1\, 204 ff. 274. 
Shendu tribo, 113, 114. 
Sherghatf (Sherghoiti), 170. 
Sherpur, 58. 

SberwM, Col. Walter, 101, 208 ». 217, 204. 271, 272. 
Shikaria Deota, 132. 
Shiku, a Htrenm in Awim, 22. 20, 
Shingaou, a Kuki tvibe, 45, 113. 
Shivites, 79, 109,111. 
Sho, or Shou tribe, 117; vocabulary, 120. 
Shrines, Sivite, tiudhist, in A.sam, 79. 
Siamb lionda, 278. 
Siamese, 5. 

Siamese, Vocabulary, t»9- 
Sidli, chief of, 90. * 
*(/, vidv Euphorbia, 
nikas, or bhaughv sticks, 158. 
£iklu»r,2iO. # 
Sikhar Rajputa, 311. 
Sikhhn, 100; or Diugoiig. 100, 102, lay 



Savaras. 

149, 102, 103, 274, 



285 ; vora- 



214, 221. 
108 n. 171, 
208, 



with 



170, 



Sikhs in OlnHiii Nagptir,, 171. 

Silda, i n M udnipur, 211- 

Silhet, 55. 

silk, 32 ; silkwonnH, 201. 

Siluk Abor tribe. 28. 

Simaliya District, 105. 

Siman, an Aka god, 38. 

Sinning people, 119. 

feimpson, Ilr. 11.. pivf. ii. 

Simuria, a village, 271. 

hji^tir, or ml lead, 1»1, 134, 19t. 210, 273, 310, 321. 

singa, or sivn, 119, 

Sing Bonga, god or the Hon. 159, 185, lflfi, 213 

Singbbhmn, 100, 130. 139. 140, 157. 15S. 103, 

172,173,177, 179, 180, 181. 1N2, 102, 200, 207, 

217. 233, 245, 277, 278, 3J3, 315, 319. 
SingiUda, 102. 
Singpat, a god, 271. 
Singpho, 7, 9 ; meaning of tho word, 10 ; affinities 

other tribes, 12, 15, 39 ; vocabulary, 71, 115. 
Siiigrauli, 134. 

sirdar, a term of the Bhumij, 105. 
Sirguja, 129. 132, 133, 134/135, 130, 137, 104.100, 

221, 222, 223. 224, 220, 227, 230, 245, 253, 204, 275. 

278,2X0,281, 320. 
Sisi, in the Lnkkimpur District, 30. 
Siifupal of Anutii, 78. 
Sil-abaldhi, 270. 
Sitaug, 117. 
Si vara t fWiKt, 321. 
8iviras, a tribe, vid*: Savoras. 
skiills, kepi a* memorials, ;t9, 40, 08. 
slang, or rogue's language, 320. 
slave*. 51, 57, ot> f 254. 
.small -pox. 53. 
Smith, Captain, 289. 
•Sohagpiir. 223. 
Sohnpi'ir District, 2<M). 
Sohrai festival. 213. 
Sokhag. a elass (»f priestK, 40. 1V*9. 20J). 
Somineu. a village near the Brahmaputra, 14. 
Son River, 128,102, .101. 
Sonabjidi, 210. 
Souai Hiver, 190. 
Sonapet, 190. 
Songbu. tribe, 53. 
Sonpiir Parganah, 171. 
Sonthal, vidv Santnl. 
Sorobisi Distriet, 289. 
Sonmia, or Kaehari tribe, 82. 
Soto Nagas, 39. 
Soul, ideas of a, 117. 

South -Western Frontier Agenvy, 173. 1X2. 
Scnvrik, lt>5. 
Sri Dharma, 111. 
Sripanehami festival. 313. 
Stewnrd, !Mnjor, 42, 47, 111. 
Stirling, Mr., 140, 285. 
Stolicxka, L>r. P., pivi". ii. 
atones, u.ned aH cenotaphs, 43,55,105,203.318; valuable 

stonen, 47. 
Suari, vido Savarns. 
S uars, vidv Savaras. 
Subanshiri Abors, 10. 
Subanshiri River in A«nm, 30, 31, 78. 
Subarnarek ha River, .173, 240. 
$uhri tree, 115. 
Sudras, 54, 79 ; blaek, 12 4, 140, 107, 178, 185. 305, &)S ; 

meaning. 309, 
sad. tfiidh, sudhan. 308. 
Hiigan bandhna, 321. 
ftiiicide provalont among Il<;s, 200. 
Sukempba. king of Pong. 5. 
Sakha, a god, 321. 
Sulla Khoouy River. 113. 
Sultan 5akaii;i, 232. 
Sunaka family, 12t». 
Sundi, or distilling caste, 299. 
Sundi Pennu, a god. 297. 



INDEX. 



Sundri Kivcr, 35. 3(1. • , 

Suukosi. 102. 

Sun war tribe, 103. 

son worship, 159, 185. 232, SSL 

Blip, or winnowing sieve, 247. 

Suriam Goads, 278. 

fturjubaugriis, 127. 

Snsung, 58. 

Sutiainba, hill of, 166*; Parganak of, 167. 

ftuttce, vide Sati. 



T 



labia, a Mishmi god, 16. 

Tablong Nagas, H9 ; vocabulary, 71. 



tabu practices. 16, 43, 53. 
Ta;ji Raja, an Aka chief; 37. 
Tai Race, 5. 

Tain, a Minium sub-di vision , 18, 30. 
Takpaka, a god, 104. 

Taming, or Si on tribe, 118, 110 ; vocabulary, 235. 
Talingana, 151, 161. 
Tamarh District, 170, 171, 172, 201, 
Tainasuri Mai temple, 78. 
Tambiili, or pansellcrs, 324. 
Tamul, 111 ; vocabulary, 302. 
Tandan Guachrain, 114. 
tangi, or battleaxe, 195. 
Tantis. or weaken, 185, 196, 325. 
Tantriea Purana, 80. 
Tarbatia Miri tribe, 30. 
Tart Kandhs, 288, 
Tari Karens, 118. 
Tarioenna, or Tari, 288, 290, 296. 
Taroi Kheong, 134. 
tuaa. or chasa, 322, 

Tattooiug, 39, 1.14, 132, 161, 019, 950, 323. vide godna. 
Tay~an Song, a mountain, worshipped by the Chinese, 187« . 
Tcba-Kum, a god, 104. 
Teli, or Kulhu *»te, 324. 
Tclugu* allied to Gondi, 278; vocabulary, 302. 
Tenia, a Miri chief, 31. 
Tomple,SirK.,152,282. 
Temple ruin* in Asam, 79. 
temples, vide Kainakbya, Dowangiri, Haju, ruins. 
Teuae Miri tribe, 35. * 

Tengapani River, 6, 9. 
Teunai, vide TkanaL 
T&phe, supposed to be Kocb Bihar, 95, 
Terai, 88. . 

Terasi Pirhi Ekasibadi, 186. 
Xerminalia tomentwa, or asdn tree, 155, 201, 281. 
terriah, a dance, 135. 
Ttftinir District, 36. 
Thabhera caste, 324. 
Thadan, a Kuki tribe, 45, 113. 
Thah, or soul, 117. 
Thai Race, 6. 
Thakurain Hill, 149. 
Thakurani Mai, 147, 149, 179. 
Thauai and E-u, parents of mankind, 116. 
Tharu», a Iribc, 126. 
Thawa tribe. 88, 
Thila,aKukigod f 45. 
Tkimpus, or Kuki priests, 46. 
Thompson, Major, 219. 
Tkuspois, the Kuki council, 45. 

Tibet, trade with, 13, 14, 16, 19, 28, 32, 36, 80, 95, 98 118 
Tiekell, Col., 184, 185. 191, 204. ' ' 

tigor, flesh eaten, 33, 154; worshipped, 132, 214 280 
281 ; tiger's skin used in oaths, 158, 294. ' ' 

Tiko, 173 ». 

Tipperah, 5, 39, 45, 79. 84, 105 ; or Kirat 109. 
Tirtat, 222, vid* Mithila, 313. 
Tirut Singh, 65. 

tobacco. cultivation of, 26, 33, 43, 46, f)2 t 251 
Tod's Rajasthan, 307, 311. 
toino, a valuable stone, 47. 
Tojaees. a class of priests, 110. 
toki, vide human sacrifices, 286. 
Tolaram's countrv, 54, 83. 



Tonquin River, 119, 151. 

Tori, 129. 

Tothyal Gonds, 278. 

Toting Mru tribe, 113. 

Toungoo, 117, 118. 

Toungthu tribe, 118. 

town-ball, or Morang, 22. 

Trading classes, 323. 

tree worship, 115, vide sal tree and bamboo, 134. 

Tributary Mahalls, 136, 338, 139, 141, 157, 360», 174, 

trident, ibr Hanuman, 220. t 

Tripura, vide Tipperah. 

tso, or conscience, 117. 

Tularam, vide Tolaram. 

tuhi plant, sacred, 85. 

Ttilukmi, a village, 113. 

Tuhi vocabulary, 802. 

tumfta tree. 156. 

Tuppang, village of, 14. 

Tura Mountain, 59. 

Turanian, 163. 

turban, exchange of, 170. 



u 



daipnr. 111, 135, 136, 137, 176, 275,276 
Udal tree, 27. 



Udoevung, a feast of tbo Koupuis, 52. 
Mdlidl, 148, 191,251. 

Vaisyas, yellow, 124, 305, 306, 312. 
Vajra Bhumi, 174. 
vavar, or barbarian, 327. 
Vaya tribe, 105, 
Vavu Purana, 806. 
Vcdas, 80. 

Vena, king. 123, 161. 

Vindhya Range, 123, 124, 159, 161, 163, 221, 220. 263, 275. 
Vira, the Saint, 174. 
Vishnu ism, 79, 81. 
Vivika Narain Rajah, 174. 
Vocabularies, 69, 93, 107, 120, 235, 302. 
Vyasa,307. 

Walikha tenures, 103, 
Wallich, Dr. G„ pref. iii. 
Wailokirant. 102. 
ward ap ee«, 41, 43. 
Wardhft River, 278. 
Wellesley, Marquis, 179. 
Wellcsley, Province of, 119. 
Wha Kheong River, 114. 
Wheeler, J. T., 131, 314. 
whistling, 58. 

Wi, h class of physicians, 116, 117. 
Widows, 54. 137, 138. 
Wilcox, Captain, 13, 14, 18, 22, 27, 31. 
Wilford, Colonel, 161, 162 *. 164. 
Wilkinson. Captain Sir Thomas, 172, 176, 182. 
Wilson, 11. H., 305, 310, 314. 
winnowing sieve, or sup, 247. 
witches and witchcraft, 199, 257, 283, 296. 
Witurgiri, 59. 
Women, their freedom among 8han tribes, 8 ; value. 33 * 

41. 60, 53, 63, 66, 91, 104 ; not allowed to cook among 

Kharrjas, 160 ; their curiosity when pregnant, 166, 191. 

192; kindly treated by Kola, 194, 200; friendship 

among Oraou women, 263, 
Woo den images of deceased irionds, 62. 

Yakha tribe, 102, 
Yama, god of the Hindus, 26, 34. 297, 313. 
Yatras, 177. 

yincban, or great house, 49. 
Yomdong, 113. 
Yule, Colonel, 55. * 

Yunan, 18, 21. 
Ywali (Jehovah), 116. 

*7ehanioung. 115. 
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